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The  cow,  upon  this,  cast  her  eyes  on  the  grass, 
Not  pleased  to  be  schooled  in  this  way  by  an  ass  ; 
"  Yet  "  said  she  to  herself,  "  though  he's  not  very 

bright, 
I  really  believe  that  the  fellow  is  right." 


THE  BLIND  SAILOR. 

A    sailor  with  a  wooden  leg, 
A  little  charity  implores; 

H  e  holds  his  tattered  hat  to  beg, 
Come,  let  us  join  our  little  stores  , 

Poor  sailor !  we  ourselves  might  be 

As  needy  and  as  poor  as  he. 

A  thousand  thanks,  my  lady  kind, 

A  thousand  blessings  on  your  head 

V.  flash  of  lightning  struck  me  blind, 

Or  else  I  would  not  beg  my  bread. 

I  pray  that  you  may  never  be 
poor  blind  wanderer,  like  me. 
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THE    BLIND   SAILOR. 


I  watched  amid  the  stormy  blast, 

While  horrid  thunders  rent  the  clouds ; 

A  flash  of  lightning  split  the  mast, 

And  danced  among  the  bellowing  shrouds  ; 

That  moment  to  the  deck  I  fell, 

A  poor,  unhappy  spectacle. 

From  that  tremendous,  awful  night, 
I've  never  seen  the  cheerful  day ; 

No— not  a  spark  of  glimmering-  light 
Has  shone  across  my  darksome  way. 

That  light  I  valued  not  before, 

Shall  bless  these  withered  eyes  no  more. 

My  little  dog — a  faithful  friend, 

Who  with  me  crossed  the  stormy  main, 

Doth  still  my  weary  path  attend, 
And  comfort  me  in  all  my  pain  ; 

He  guides  me  from  the  miry  bog — 

My  poor,  half-famished,  faithful  dog  ! 

With  this  companion  at  my  side, 

I  travel  on  my  lonely  way : 
And  God  Almighty  will  provide 

A  crust  to  feed  us  day  by  day. 
Weep  not  for  me,  my  lady  kind, 
Almighty  God  protects  the  blind. 
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THE  BLIND  GIRL. 


Alice  was  sitting  up,  and  was  so  anxious  for  our  com- 
ing, and  so  happy  at  the  thought  of  seeing  us  once  more, 
that  she  had  quite  a  rosy  colour  in  her  cheeks.  The 
doctor  looked  at  her  very  sadly,  and  said,  "  How  d'ye 
do,"  to  her,  with  a  very  soft  and  kind  voice. 

She  seemed  hardly  to  hear  him,  but  said  very  quickly, 
with  a  pleasant  smile,  "  Now,  doctor,  must  I  take  off  the 
handkerchief?"  and  raised  her  hand  to  take  out  the  pin 
which  fastened  it. 

"  Not  yet,  my  dear,"  said  the  doctor,  taking  hold  of 
her  hand  ;  "  I  wish  to  say  something  toyou  first.  I  fear, 
Alice,  that  you  are  going  to  be  very  much  disappointed. 
You  have  no  idea  how  very  bad  your  eyes  are.  They 
give  you  no  pain,  and  therefore  you  think  there  cannot 
be  much  the  matter  with  them  ;  but,  my  dear  child,  those 
are  not  the  worst  diseases  of  the  eye  which  give  the  most 
pain.  You  think  that  this  handkerchief  keeps  you  from 
seeing ;  but  I  am  afraid  when  I  take  it  off  you  will  see  very 
dimly — very  dimly  indeed — nay,  Alice,  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  all,  I  fear  that  at  present,  at  least,  and  perhaps 
for  many  days  to  come,  you  will  not  see  at  all." 

As  Dr  Franks  spoke,  the  smile  had  gone  from  Alice's 
lip,  and  the  colour  from  her  cheek ;  so  that  when  he  had 
done,  instead  of  the  bright  happy  face  she  had  when  we 
came  in,  she  was  looking  very  pale  and  very  sad.  She 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  handkerchief,  her  hands 
hung  down  in  her  lap,  and  she  did  not  speak  a  word. 

Both  the  doctor  and  I  were  much  grieved  for  her,  and 
Mrs  Scott's  tears  fell  upon  her  head,  as  she  stood  leaning 
over  the  back  of  her  chair.  Alice  did  not  weep  ;  indeed 
she  seemed  quite  stunned. 

After  a  while,  the  doctor  said,  "  Alice,  this  handker- 
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chief  is  of  no  use  to  you,  and  it  must  be  very  warm  ai 
unpleasant ;  shall  I  take  it  off?" 

Her  lips  moved,  and  she  tried  to  say,  "  Yes,  sir,"  b  I 
we  could  scarcely  hear  her. 

It  was  taken  off,  Alice  kept  her  eyes  shut  for  a  little 
time,  and  then  opened  them  suddenly,  and  turning  the 
first  towards  the  window,  looked  slowly  round  the  roc 
then  shut  them  again  without  saying  a  word.  She  so 
opened  them,  and  said  in  a  low  faltering  voice,  "  Dc 
tor,  is  it  night?" 

"  No,  my  child,  it  is  not  more  than  four  o'clock  in  t  i 
afternoon." 

She  was  silent  a  minute,  then  said,  "  Is  it  cloudy  ? 

"  No,  Alice,  the  sun  is  shining  brightly." 

She  was  again  still  fur  a  little  while,  the  tears  beg 
to  come  into  her  eyes,  and  her  lip  quivered  very  muc 
as,  speaking  again,  she  said,   "Are  the  windows  shut? 

The  doctor  again  answered  her,  "  No,  they  are  ope 
and  the  sashes  raised." 

Poor  Alice  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands  for  a  s 
cond  ;  then  stretching  out  her  arms,  and  turning  her  he; 
around,  as  if  looking  for  some  one,  she  cried  mournfull 
"  Mother  !  mother  !  where  are  you  ?" 

"  Here,  my  own  precious  child,"  said  Mrs  Scott,  ar  I 
coming  round  to  the  side  of  the  chair,  she  put  her  arn  i 
around  her,  and  drew  her  head  down  upon  her  bosom. 

Alice  did  not  cry  aloud,  but  her  tears  came  fast,  ar 
her  sobs  were  so  deep,  that  it  seemed  as  though  her  hea 
would  break  with  this  great  sorrow. 

The  doctor  said  softly  to  Mrs  Scott,  "  Persuade  h 
to  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  you  can,"  and  then  both  he  ar 
I  went  out,  for  we  knew  her  mother  would  be  her  be 
comforter. 

Selected, 


THE  BLIND  BOY  S  DREAM. 
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If  we  were  not  told  that  this  is  a  true  story,  we  should 
say,  no  one  could  be  so  foolish.  But  stop  ! — Are  there 
not  some  who  read  this  story  whose  conduct  is  like  that 
of  the  old  man  ?  Is  this  your  case  ?  Are  you  saying, 
"  1  will  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  but  not  yet ; — there 
is  time  enough  for  a  little  more  sin,  a  little  more  plea- 
sure ?"  Oh  !  be  warned  by  the  fate  of  this  old  man  ! 
Was  he  foolish  to  risk  his  life  by  delay  ?  And  will  you 
risk  your  soul,  your  immortal  soul  ? 

"  Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time." 


THE  BLIND  BOY'S  DREAM. 


In  the  first  flush  of  the  new-born  spring,  when  all  was  brightly 

beaming, 
The  blind  boy  to  his  sister  spake,  "  Sweet  sister,  I've  been  dreaming ; 
Methought  the  cloud  had  passed  away  from  these  darkened  orbs 

of  night, 
And  there  flashed  around  me  radiantly  all  the  bright  joys  of  sight : 
Yes,  sister,  I  beheld  the  earth  in  all  its  spring-tide  glory, 
Just  as  you've  often  read  to  me  from  out  some  pleasant  story  ; 
I  danced,  I  sung  for  very  joy,  but  when  I  turned  to  thee 
There  was  no  answering  look  of  love — you  left  me — I  could  see. 

"  Then  came  a  sadness  o'er  my  dream,  I  craved,  I  wept,  I  pined, 
To  feel  thy  kisses  on  my  brow,  thine  arms  around  mo  twined, 
To  hear  thy  soothing,  gentle  tones,  petting  the  poor  blind  boy, 
That  all  the  fanoied  joys  of  sight  could  yield  me  then  no  joy  ; 

0  give  me  back  affection's  charm,  I  cannot  live  alone, 

1  cried,  and  it  was  dark  again,  your  arms  were  round  me  thrown. 

"  Then,  sister,  such  sweet  bliss  was  mine,  I  longed  no  more  for 

sight, 
Your  clasping  hand  was  in  mine  own,  I  woke  with  the  delight, 
And  ever  since  a  grateful  joy  has  lingered  in  my  breast, 
That  God  himself  should  teach  me  thus,  in  the  night  hours  of  rest, 
To  prize  the  gifts  of  love  I  have,  nor  murmur  nor  repine, 
For  a  bright  blessing  He  has  given  in  thee,  sweet  sister  mine." 


LangUy. 


Martha  Louisa. 
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to-night,  I  will  put  you  on  the  road,  and  direct  you  the 
best  I  can ;  or  if  you  will  accept  of  such  poor  entertain- 
ment as  a  miller  can  give,  you  shall  be  welcome  to  stay 
all  night,  and  in  the  morning  I  will  go  with  you  myself. 

King.  And  cannot  you  go  with  me  to-night  ? 

Miller.  I  would  not  go  with  you  to-night,  if  you  were 
the  king. 

King.  Then  I  must  go  with  you,  I  think. 


THE  BLIND  MEN  AND  THE  ELEPHANT. 

It  was  six  men  of  Indoostan, 

To  learning  much  inclined, 
Who  went  to  see  the  elephant, 

(Though  all  of  them  were  blind), 
That  each  by  observation 

Might  satisfy  his  mind. 

The  lirst  approached  the  elephant, 

And  happening  to  fall 
Against  his  broad  and  sturdy  side, 

At  once  began  to  bawl  : 
'  God  bless  me  ! — hut  the  elephant 

Is  very  like  a  wall  !' 

The  second  feeling  of  the  tusk, 
Cried,  '  Ho  !  what  have  we  here 

So  very  round  and  smooth  and  sharp  ? 
To  me  'tis  mighty  clear, 

This  wonder  of  an  elephant 
Is  very  like  a  spear  !' 

The  third  approached  the  animal, 

And  happening  to  take 
The  squirming  trunk  within  his  hands 

Thus  boldly  up  and  spake  : 
'I  see,'  quoth  he,  'the  elephant 

Is  very  like  a  snake  !' 

The  fourth  reached  out  his  eager  hand 

And  felt  about  the  knee  ; 
'What  most  this  wondrous  beast  is  like 

Is  mighty  plain,'  quoth  he  ; 
1  'Tis  mighty  plain  the  elephant 

Is  very  like  a  tree  !' 
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The  fifth,  who  chanced  to  touch  the  ear 
Said,  '  E'en  the  blindest  man 

Can  tell  what  this  resembles  most — 
Deny  the  fact  who  can, 

This  marvel  of  an  elephant 
Is  very  like  a  fan  !' 

The  sixth  no  sooner  had  begun 

About  the  beast  to  grope, 
Than  seizing  on  the  swinging  tail 

That  fell  within  his  scope, 
*  I  see,'  quoth  he,  '  the  elephant 

Is  very  like  a  rope  !' 

And  so  these  men  of  Indoostan 

Disputed  loud  and  long, 
Each  in  his  own  opinion 

Exceeding  stiff  and  strong  ; 
Though  each  was  partly  in  the  right, 

They  all  were  in  the  wrong  ! 


So,  oft  in  theologic  wars 
The  disputants,  I  ween, 

Rail  on  in  utter  ignorance 
Of  what  each  other  mean, 

And  prate  about  an  elephant, 
Not  one  of  them  has  seen  ! 


THE  EXILE  OF  ERIN. 

There  came  to  the  beach  a  poor  exile  of  Erin 
The  dew  on  bis  thin  robe  was  heavy  and  chill ; 

For  his  country  he  sigh'd,  when  at  twilight  repairing 
To  wander  alone  by  the  wind-beaten  hill. 

But  the  day-star  attracted  his  eyes'  sad  devotion  ; 

For  it  rose  o'er  his  own  native  isle  of  the  ocean  ; 

Where  once,  in  the  fire  of  his  youthful  emotion, 
He  sang  the  bold  anthem  of  Erin  go  bragh. 

Sad  is  my  fate  :  said  the  heart-broken  stranger, 
The  wild  deer  and  wolf  to  a  covert  can  flee  ; 

But  I  have  no  refuge  from  famine  and  danger  ; 
A  home  and  a  country  remain  not  to  me. 

Never  again  in  the  green  sunny  bowers 

Where  my  forefathers  lived,  shall  I  spend  the  sweet  hours, 
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THE  BLIND   BOY. 

Her  dwelling  is  not  only 
In  temples  built  for  prayer, 

Tor  home  itself  is  lonely, 
Unless  her  smiles  be  there; 

Wherever  we  may  wander, 
'Tis  all  in  vain  we  roam, 

If  worshipless  her  altar 

At  home  —  sweet  home ! 
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THE  BLIND  BOY. 

Just  at  an  aged  birch  tree's  foot, 

A  little  boy  and  girl  reclined ; 
His  hand  in  hers  she  kindly  put  — 

And  then  I  saw  the  boy  was  blind. 

"  Dear  Mary,"  said  the  poor  blind  boy, 
"  That  little  bird  sings  very  long ; 

Say,  do  you  see  him  in  his  joy, 
And  is  he  pretty  as  his  song  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Edward,  yes,"  replied  the  maid, 
"  I  see  the  bird  on  yonder  tree ; " 

The  poor  boy  sighed,  and  gently  said, 
"  Sister,  I  wish  that  I  could  see. 

"  The  flowers  you  say  are  very  fair, 
And  bright  green  leaves  are  on  the  trees, 

And  pretty  birds  are  singing  there  — 
How  beautiful  for  one  who  sees ! 
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182  THE  BLIND   BOY. 

"  Yet  I  the  fragrant  flower  can  smell, 
And  I  can  feel  the  green  leaf's  shade ; 

And  I  can  hear  the  notes  that  swell 
From  those  dear  birds  that  God  has  made. 

"  So,  sister,  God  to  me  is  kind, 
Though  sight,  alas  !  He  has  not  given : 

But  tell  me,  are  there  any  blind, 
Among  the  children  up  in  heaven?" 

"  No,  dearest  Edward ;  there  all  see ; 

But  wherefore  ask  a  thing  so  odd  ? " 
u  O  Mary,  He's  so  good  to  me, 

I  thought  I'd  like  to  look  at  God." 

Episcopal  Becobdes. 
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Spoke  things  ineffable  ;  but  a  rebuke 
Flashed  from  his  eye,  and  a  firm  voice  forbade 
The  envious  zeal  of  them  that  could  not  brook 
The  young  petitioners,  who  seemed  to  invade 
The   place  in    Jesus'    heart   they   thought   for 
others  made.  swan. 

THE  BLIND  MAN  BY  THE  WAY  SIDE. 
luke  xviii.  35 — 43. 

In  sorrow  by  the  highway  side, 

He  rests  the  weary  limh  ; 
Night,  morning,  noon,  and  eventide 

Are  all  alike  to  him. 
There  was  no  cloud,  no  wind,  nor  storm, 

The  glorious  orb  of  day 
Shone  bright  and  clear— he  felt  it  warm, 

And  longed  to  see  its  ray. 
And  idly  by  as  many  walked, 

To  spend  life's  golden  hours, 
What  anguish  filled  him,  while  they  talked 

Of  brooks,  and  trees,  and  flowers  ! 
Others,  more  grateful,  spake  of  one 

Who  then  was  passing  by  ; 
And  talked  of  miracles  he'd  done, 

Of  wonders  far  and  nigh. 
The  hope  that  fills  the  sailor's  breast, 

Wrecked  on  a  desert  land  ; 
When,  in  his  country's  colours  drest, 
A  vessel  nears  the  strand. 
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CHRIST  S  ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEM. 

Such  hope  upon  the  blind  man's  soul 

Did  like  a  torrent  rush  ; 
And  gave  those  tones  of  uncontrol, 

The  people  strove  to  hush. 

"  Thou  Son  of  David,"  loud  he  cries, 

"  Have  mercy  now  on  me; 
Oh,  make  these  ever-darkened  eyes, 

Lord,  thou  canst  make  them  see  !" 

One  word  his  blindness  took  away, 
And  gave  him  vision's  powers ; 

He  looked  not  at  the  orb  of  day, 
Nor  brooks,  nor  trees,  nor  flowers. 

Praises  of  an  unearthly  strain, 

Did  all  his  powers  employ ; 
And  following  in  the  Saviour's  train, 

He  wildly  leaped  for  joy.  a 
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MARK  XI.  9,  10. 

Fnoia  Olivet's  sequestered  seats, 

What  sounds  of  transport  spread  ? 
What  concourse  moves  through  Salem's  streets, 

To  Zion's  holy  head  ? 
Behold  him  there  in  lowliest  guise. 

The  Saviour  of  mankind  ! 
Triumphal  shouts  before  him  rise, 

And  shouts  reply  behind  : 
And  "  strike,"  they  cry,  "your  loudest  string  ; 
He  comes  !  Hosanna  to  our  King  !" 
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Nor  those  alone,  the  present  train, 

Their  present  King  adored ; 
An  earlier  and  a  later  strain 

Extolled  the  self-same  Lord. 
Obedient  to  his  Father's  will, 

He  came,  he  lived,  he  died  ; 
And  gratulaiing  voices  still 

Before  and  after  cried, 
'«  All  hail  the  Prince  of  Davids  line  ! 
Hosanna  to  the  Man  Divine  !" 

He  came  to  earth  :  from  eldest  years, 

A  long  and  bright  array 
Of  prophet-bards  and  patriarch-seers, 

Proclaimed  the  glorious  day  : 
The  light  of  heaven  in  every  breast, 

Its  fire  on  every  lip, 
In  tuneful  chorus  on  they  pressed, 

A  goodly  fellowship  : 
And  still  their  pealing  anthem  ran, 
"  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  man  . 

He  came  to  earth  :  through  life  he  passed 

A  Man  of  griefs  :  and  lo, 
A  noble  army  following  fast 

His  track  of  pain  and  woe  : 
AH  decked  with  palms,  and  strangely  bright, 

That  suffering  host  appears ; 
And  stainless  are  their  robes  of  white, 

Though  steeped  in  blood  and  tears; 
And  sweet  their  martyr-anthem  flows, 
"  Hosanna  to  the  Man  of  woes  ! 
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THE  BLIND  MAN. 


Slowly  down  the  village  street, 

With  his  dog,  and  with  his  staff, 
Listening  to  your  passing  feet, 

Listening  to  your  merry  laugh, 
Looking  with  a  vacant  eye 

In  the  face  he  cannot  scan, 
Feeling  all  he  passes  by, 

Conies  the  poor  blind  man. 
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Green  leaves  glisten  on  the  trees, 

Pretty  flowers  grow  down  below, 
But  the  blind  man  never  sees 

Tree,  or  flower,  or  sunny  glow, 
No  bright  ray  for  him  has  shined, 

Since  his  weary  night  began, 
Little  child,  be  very  kind 

To  the  poor  blind  man. 

Glorious  sights  by  sea  and  land, 

You  can  look  on,  you  can  know, 
Take  him  by  his  withered  hand, 

Lead  him  where  he  wants  to  go, 
Of  bright  things  that  meet  your  sight, 

Teach  him,  tell  him  all  you  can, 
God  Who  made  your  eyes  so  bright, 

Loves  the  poor  blind  man. 
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LAYS   OF   THE    HEART, 
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BY  MRS.  LYDIA  H.  SIGOUItXEY. 


'  The  heart — tile  heart !  oh,  let  it  be 
A  true  and  bounteous  tiling; 
Aa  kindly  warm,  as  nobly  free, 

As  eagle's  nestling  wing. 
Oh  !   keep  it  not,  like  miser's  gold, 

Shut  in  from  all  beside; 
But   let  its  precious  stores  unfold. 
Id  merry,  far  and  wide." 

Eliia  fun 
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Styrjcal  of  tijc  Eliiirj. 

TO   Iir:  SU.NO  AT  AN   EXHIBITION  OF  BLIND  BOYS. 

Yii  sec  the  glorious  sun 

The  varied  landscape  light, 
The  moon,  with  all  her  starry  train, 

Illume  the  arch  of  night ; 
Bright  tree,  and  bird,  and  flower 

That  deck  your  joyous  way, 
The  face  of  kindred,  and  of  friend, 

More  fair,  more  dear  than  they. 

For  us  there  glows  no  sun, 

No  green  and  flowery  lawn, 
Our  raylcss  darkness  hath  no  moon, 

Our  midnight  knows  no  dawn  ; 
The  parent's  pitying  eye, 

To  all  our  sorrows  true, 
The  brother's  brow,  the  sister's  smile, 

Have  never  met  our  view. 

We  have  a  lamp  within, 

That  knowledge  fain  would  light, 
And  pure  Religion's  radiance  touch 

With  beams  for  ever  bright ; 
Say,  shall  it  rise  to  share 

Such  radiance  full  and  free? 
And  will  ye  keep  a  Saviour's  charge, 

And  cause  the  blind  to  see  ? 
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Each  straining  eye-ball,  "Tell  us  of  the  Christ !" 
And  like  the  far  off  murmur  of  the  sea 
Lashed  by  the  tempest,  swelled  their  blended 

tone, 
"Sir, — we  wouldhear  of  Christ.    Give  us  a  scroll 
Bearing  his  name." 

And  there  that  teacher  stood, 
Far  from  his  native  land — amid  the  graves 
Of  his  lost  infants,  and  of  her  he  loved 
More  than  his  life — yes,  there  he  stood  alone, 
And  with  a  simple,  saint-like  eloquence 
Spake  his  lledeemcr's  word.     Forgot  was  all — 
Home,  boyhood,  Christian  fellowship — the  tone 
Of  his  sweet  babes— his  partner's  dying  strife — 
Chains,  perils,  Burman  dungeons,  all  forgot, 
Save  the  deep  danger  of  the  heathen's  soul, 
And  God's  salvation. 

And  methought  that  earth 
In  all  she  vaunts  of  majesty,  or  tricks 
With  silk  and  purple,  or  the  baubled  pride 
Of  throne  and  sceptre,  or  the  blood-red  pomp, 
Of  the  stern  hero,  had  not  aught  to  boast 
So  truly  great,  so  touching,  so  sublime, 
As  that  lone  missionary,  shaking  off 
All  links  and  films  and  trappings  of  the  world, 
And  in  his  chastened  nakedness  of  soul 
Rising  to  bear  the  embassy  of  Heaven. 
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No  word!  no  sound!  But  yet  a  solemn  rite 
Proceedeth  through  the  festive-lighted  hall. 
Hearts  are  in  treaty,  and  the  soul  doth  take 
That  oath  which   unabsolv'd  must  stand,  till 

death 
"With  icy  seal  doth  stamp  the  scroll  of  life. 
No  word!  no  sound!     But  still  yon  holy  man 
With  strong  and  graceful  gesture  doth  impose 
The  irrevocable  vow,  and  with  meek  prayer 
Present  it  to  be  registered  in  heaven. 

Methinks  this  silence  heavily  doth  brood 
Upon  the   spirit.      Say,  thou  flower-crown'd 

bride ! 
"What  means  the  sigh  that  from  thy  ruby  lip 
Doth  'scape,  as  if  to  seek  some  element 
Which  angels  breathe  ? 

Mute  !  mute  !  'tis  passing  strange  ! 
Like  necromancy  all.     And  yet  'tis  well. 
For  the  deep  trust  with  which  a  maiden  casts 
Her  all  of  earth,  perchance  her  all  of  heaven, 
Into  a  mortal's  hand,  the  confidence 
With  which  she  turns  in  every  thought  to  him, 
Her  more  than  brother,  and  her  next  to  God, 
Hath  never  yet  been  shadowed  out  in  words, 
Or  told  in  language.     So,  ye  voiceless  pair, 
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THE    LONELY    CHURCH. 


Pass  on  in  hope.     For  ye  may  build  as  firm 

Your  silent  altar  in  each  other's  hearts, 

And  catch  the  sunshine  through  the  clouds  of 

time 
As  cheerily  as  though  the  pomp  of  speech 
Did  herald  forth  the  deed.  And  when  ye  dwell 
Where  flower  fades  not,  and  death  no  treasured 

link 
Hath  power  to  sever  more,  ye  need  not  mourn 
The  ear  sequestrate  and  the  tuneless  tongue, 
For  there  the  eternal  dialect  of  love 
Is  the  free  breath  of  every  happy  soul. 


CTTjc  Eanrljj  CfjurtI;. 

It  stood  among  the  chestnuts,  its  white  spire 
And  slender  turrets  pointing  where  man's  heart 
Should  oftener  turn.    Up  went  the  wooded  cliffs 
Abruptly  beautiful,  above  its  head, 
Shutting  with  verdant  screen  the  waters  out, 
That  just  beyond  in  deep  sequester'd  vale 
Wrought  out  their  rocky  passage.      Clustering 

roofs 
And  varying  sounds  of  village  industry, 
Swell' d  from  its  margin  ;  while  the  busy  loom, 
lleplete  with  radiant  fabrics,  told  the  skill 
Of  the  prompt  artizan. 


SELECTIONS  EEOM  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 


VOLUME    II. 


THE  SEASONS  AND  MONTHS. 


SPRING. 

u  I*o  !  the  winter  is  past ;  the  rain  is  over  and  pone  ;  the  flowers  appear  upnn  the  earth; 
the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  iu  our  land.1'-— 
buNo  ur  Solomon. 

SUMMER. 

"Thou  crownest  the  year  with  ihy  goodness:  and  thy  paths  drop  fatnese,  They  drop  upon 
the  pastures  of  the  wilderness;  and  the  little  hiils  rejoice  on  every  s;de.  The  pastures  are 
clothed  with  flocks;  the  valleys  also  are  covered  with  corn.  They  shout  for  joy  ;  they  also 
ting." — Psalm  lxv. 

AUTUMN. 

"  Let  us  now  fear  the  Lord  our  God,  that  giveth  rain,  both  the  former  and  the  latter  in  his 
teason  ;  he  reserveth  unto  us  the  appointed  weeks  of  the  harvest."— J  brbmiah. 

WINTER. 

"  He  giveth  snow  like  wool ;  he  scattereth  the  hoar-frost  like  ashes.  He  easteth  forth  hit 
.ce  like  morsels ;  who  can  stand  before  bis  cold  P* — Psai.ms. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  theme  better  fitted  to  exercise  the 
imagination  of  the  poet,  to  display  the  research  of  the  philosopher,  and 
to  animate  the  piety  of  the  divine,  than  the  illustration  of  God's  per- 
fections in  the  changes  and  varied  aspect  of  the  Seasons.  The  Rev. 
Henry  Duncan,  in  his  instructive  work  on  the  "  Sacred  Philosophy  of 
the  Seasons,"  has  justly  observed,  "that  their  changes  display  in  them- 
selves a  remarkable  and  beneficent  arrangement ;  and  the  adaptations 
by  which  vegetable  and  animal  life  are  fitted  to  exist,  and  to  fulfil  the 
end  of  their  creation,  during  these  changes,  afford  ample  materials  for 
a  beautiful  and  striking  exhibition  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator.  In  investigating  this  subject,  we  meet  everywhere,  also, 
with  the  most  remarkable  analogies  in  the  character  of  the  material 
world  with  that  which  is  so  distinctly  impressed  on  Revealed  Truth  ; 
and,  while  we  hence  derive  a  satisfactory  argument  in  proof  of  their 
origin  from  the  same  Almighty  and  Intelligent  Author  we  find  that 
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those  kindred  sources  of  information  continually  throw  a  light,  clear, 
consistent,  and  useful,  on  each  other:  the  latter  exalting  the  former, 
and  raising  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  perfect  science."  These  important 
truths  should  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  contemplating  the  works  of  nature ;  and  those  who  delight  to  peruse 
the  many  excellent  works  on  Natural  Theology  in  which  the  wonders 
of  the  creation  are  described,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  should  always 
remember  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  connexion  between  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion,  and  that  the  two  systems,  instead  of  being  opposed, 
mutually  support  each  other. 

In  delineating  the  revolutions  of  the  year,  the  characteristics  of  the 
months,  and  the  alternations  of  day  and  night,  the  great  poets  of  all 
ages  have  taken  peculiar  pleasure.  Many  beautiful  and  touching  allu- 
sions to  these  topics  are  to  be  found  scattered  through  the  Sacred 
Volume.  In  sublimity  and  force  of  description,  there  are  no  passages 
in  the  wide  range  of  our  ancient  and  modern  poetry  equal  to  those 
which  adorn  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ.  The  Psalms  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon  are  rich  in  illustrations  of  moral  truth,  deduced  from  the 
vegetable  and  animal  creation  ;  and  in  the  parables  and  discourses  of 
our  Saviour,  the  references  to  natural  objects  are  numerous  and  striking. 
The  productions  of  Homer  and  Viroil  abound  with  admirable  descrip- 
tions of  the  operations  of  nature ;  whilst  the  Seasons,  and  the  various 
features  which  characterize  each  month  of  the  year,  have  furnished 
subjects  for  lively  comparison  and  moral  reflections.  The  selections 
we  have  made  from  Milton's  "  Faradise  Lost,"  Cowper's  "  Task," 
Thomson's  "  Seasons," Bloomfield's  "  Farmer's  Boy,"  Wordsworth's 
"Excursion,"  and  Clare's  " Village  Minstrel,"  sufficiently  attest  the 
superiority  of  those  eminent  authors  in  this  kind  of  Descriptive  Foetry. 
These  masterly  compositions,  estimated  by  their  moral  and  devotional 
tendency,  are  manuals  of  instruction,  calculated  to  inspire  pure  and 
holy  thoughts.  It  is  the  Christian  spirit  by  which  they  are  pervaded 
that  constitutes  their  principal  value :  it  gives  a  hallowing  influence  to 
their  graphic  descriptions  of  the  works  of  nature.  No  one  who  peruses 
in  a  devout  spirit  what  Thomson,  Cowper,  and  Wordsworth  have 
written,  descriptive  of  the  beautiful  progression  of  the  Seasons,  and  of 
the  singular  analogy  which  subsists  between  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn, 
and  Winter,  and  the  character  and  duties  of  mankind,  but  must  feel 
the  force  of  what  Alison  has  so  appropriately  expressed  in  his  eloquent 
'•  Sermons  on  the  Seasons,"  that  "  from  the  first  opening  of  Spring  tr 
the  last  desolation  of  Winter,  the  days  of  the  year  are  emblematic  oi 
the  state  and  duties  of  man ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  period  of  our 
journey,  we  can  scarcely  look  up  into  the  heaveus  and  mark  the  path 
of  the  sun,  without  feeling  something  either  to  animate  us  upon  our 
c?urse  or  to  reprove  us  for  our  d"!ay." 
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Now  vowing  ne'er  to  cherish  other  hope 
Than  hope  of  death.     Thus  pass  his  weary  hours, 
Till  welcome  evening  warn  him  that  'tis  time 
Upon  the  shell-notched  calendar  to  mark 
Another  day,  another  weary  day. 

But  yet  by  him, 

The  hermit  of  the  deep,  not  unobserved 
The  Sabbath  passes.     'Tis  his  great  delight. 
Each  seventh  eve,  he  marks  the  farewell  ray, 
And  loves,  and  sighs  to  think, — that  setting  sun 
Is  now  empurpling  Scotland's  mountain  tops, 
Or  higher  risen  slants  athwart  her  vales, 
Tinting  with  yellow  light  the  quivering  throat 
Of  day-spring  lark,  while  woodland  birds  below 
Chant  in  the  dewy  shade.     Thus  all  night  long 
lie  watches,  while  the  rising  moon  describes 
The  progress  of  the  day  in  happier  lands. 
And  now  he  almost  fancies  that  he  hears 
The  chiming  from  his  native  village  church : 
And  now  he  sings  and  fondly  hopes  the  strain 
May  be  the  same  that  sweet  ascends  at  home 
In  congregation  full — where  not  without  a  tear, 
They  are  rememberd,  who  in  ships  behold 
The  wonders  of  the  deep. 


ROBERT    BLOOMFIELD. 

Born,  1766  ;  Died,  1823. 

THE  BLIND  CHILD. 
Where's  the  blind  child,  so  admirably  fair, 
With  guileless  dimples,  and  with  flaxen  hair 
That  waves  in  ev'ry  breeze  ?     He's  often  seen 
Beside  yon  cottage  wall,  or  on  the  green, 
With  others  match'd  in  spirit  and  in  size, 
Health  on  their  cheeks,  and  rapture  in  their  eyes. 
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That  full  expanse  of  voice  to  childhood  dear, 
Soul  of  their  sports,  is  duly  cherish' d  here : 

And,  hark,  that  laugh  is  his,  that  jovial  cry ; 

He  hears  the  ball  and  trundling  hoop  brush  by, 
And  runs  the  giddy  course  with  all  his  might, 
"A  very  child  in  every  thing  but  sight ; 
With  circumscribed,  but  not  abated  powers, 
Play,  the  great  object  of  his  infant  hours. 
In  many  a  game  he  takes  a  noisy  part, 
And  shows  the  native  gladness  of  his  heart ; 
But  soon  he  hears,  on  pleasure  all  intent, 
The  new  suggestion  and  the  quick  assent ; 
The  grove  invites,  delight  fills  every  breast  — 
To  leap  the  ditch,  and  seek  the  downy  nest, 
Away  they  start;  leave  balls  and  hoops  behind, 
And  one  companion  leave — the  boy  is  blind! 
His  fancy  paints  their  distant  paths  so  gay, 
That  childish  fortitude  awhile  gives  way : 
He  feels  his  dreadful  loss ; — yet  short  the  pain, 
Soon  he  resumes  his  cheerfulness  again, 
Pondering  how  best  his  moments  to  employ, 
He  sings  his  little  songs  of  nameless  joy , 
Creeps  on  the  warm  green  turf  for  many  an  hour, 
And  plucks  by  chance  the  white  and  yellow  flower ; 
Smoothing  their  stems,  while  resting  on  his  knees, 
He  binds  a  nosegay  which  he  never  sees ; 
Along  the  homeward  path  then  feels  his  way, 
Lifting  Iiis  brow  against  the  shining  day, 
And,  with  a  playful  rapture  round  his  eyes, 
Presents  a  sighing  parent  with  the  prize. 


THE  BIRD  BOY. 

Keen  blows  the  blast,  or  ceaseless  rain  descends ; 
The  half-stript  hedge  a  sorry  shelter  lends; 
0  for  a  hovel,  e'er  so  small  or  low, 
Whose  roof,  repelling  winds  and  early  snow, 
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Then  return  to  my  bosom,  thou  wakener  of  joy, 
Oh  touch  with  thy  fingers  my  drooping  young  lyre ! 

Awake  it  to  pleasures  time  ne'er  can  destroy, 
And  its  chords  with  a  heavenly  calmness  inspire. 

1836. 


LINES 


ON   HEARING    SOME    PASSAGES    READ    FROM   MRS.    HEMAN8' 
"  RECORDS    OF    WOMAN." 

Oh,  pause  not  yet,  for  many  an  hour 

I'd  lend  a  raptured  ear, 
The  thrilling,  melting  sweetness  r 

Of  that  seraph  strain  to  hear. 

Dispel  not  yet  the  soften'd  joy 

Those  gentle  tones  impart, 
While  painting,  in  such  vivid  hues, 

The  worth  of  woman's  heart. 


Priestess  of  song  !  could  we  but  feel 

The  .value  of  thine  own, 
How  many  a  soul  would  bow  before 

Thy  spirit's  lofty  throne. 

How  many  now  elated 

With  the  muse's  faintest  smile, 
Would  turn  them  to  thy  radiant  shrine, 

And  worship  there  awhile. 

With  softest  touch  thy  magic  hand 

Awaked  the  sleeping  lyre, 
To  all  a  woman's  tenderness, 

And  all  a  poet's  fire. 
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258  MISS  MARGARET  DAVIDSON. 

And  proudly  soar'd  thy  lofty  mind 
Each  earthly  thought  above, 

And  vainly  sought  thy  woman's  heart 
For  something  more  to  love. 


1836. 


[Unfinished.] 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Though  thousands  pass  the  mourner  by, 
And  scorn  the  suppliant's  bended  knee, 

"Hope  springs  exulting"  to  the  eye, 
When  sorrow  turns  its  glance  on  thee. 

For  soft  compassion's  slumbering  ray, 
And  pity's  melting  glance  is  there, 

To  chase  the  sufferer's  fears  away, 
And  soothe  to  calmness  wild  despair. 

Oh  fan  to  life  the  kindling  spark, 
Till  brightly  burns  its  radiant  flame, 

For  thou  art  fortune's  favour'd  child, 
And  I  would  plead  in  mercy's  name. 

Scan  the  dark  page  of  life,  and  say 
If  there  thy  searching  eye  can  find 

A  wo  more  keen,  a  fate  more  sad, 
Than  that  which  marks  the  helpless  blind. 

Launch'd  forth  on  life's  uncertain  path, 
Its  best  and  brightest  gift  denied, 

No  power  to  pluck  its  fragrant  flowers, 
Or  turn  its  poisonous  thorns  aside ; 
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No  ray  to  pierce  the  gloom  within, 
And  chase  the  darkness  with  its  light ; 

No  radiant  morning  dawn  to  win 
His  spirit  from  the  shades  of  night. 

Nature,  whose  smile,  so  pure  and  fair, 

Casts  a  bright  glow  o'er  life's  dark  stream, 

Nature,  sweet  soother  of  our  care, 
Has  not  a  single  smile  for  him. 

When  pale  disease,  with  blighting  hand, 
Crushes  each  budding  hope  awhile, 

Our  eyes  can  rest  in  sweet  delight 

On  love's  fond  gaze,  or  friendship's  smile. 

Not  so  with  him — his  soul,  chain'd  down 
By  doubt,  and  loneliness,  and  care, 

Feels  but  misfortune's  chilling  frown, 
And  broods  in  darkness  and  despair. 

Favour'd  by  heaven !  oh  haste  thee  on, — 
Thy  blest  Redeemer  points  the  way, — 

Haste  o'er  the  spirit's  gloom  to  pour 
The  light  of  intellectual  day. 

Thou  canst  not  raise  their  drooping  lids, 
And  wake  them  to  the  noonday  sun; 

Thou  canst  not  ope  what  God  hath  closed, 
Or  cancel  aught  His  hands  have  done ; 

But  oh !  there  is  a  world  within, 

More  bright,  more  beautiful  than  ours ; 

A  world  which,  nursed  by  culturing  hands, 
Will  blush  with  fairest,  sweetest  flowers. 


And  thou  canst  make  that  desert  mind 
Bloom  sweetly  as  the  blushing  rose ; 

Thou  canst  illume  that  rayless  void, 
Till  darkness  like  the  day-beam  glows. 
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MISS  MARGARET  DAVIDSON. 

Thou  canst  implant  the  brilliant  gem 
Of  thought,  in  each  benighted  soul, 

Till  back  from  radiance  so  divine 
The  clouds  of  ignorance  shall  roll. 

Thus  shalt  thou  shed  a  purer  ray 
O'er  each  beclouded  mind  within, 

Than  pours  the  glorious  orb  of  day 
On  this  dark  world  of  care  and  sin. 

Prize  you  a  self-approving  mind  1 

Then  lay  thine  offering  here  ; 
The  clouded  orbits  of  the  blind 

Shall  yield  a  grateful  tear. 

Would'st  thou  the  blessings  of  that  band 
Should  crowd  thy  path  below  1 

That  hearts,  enlighten'd  by  thy  hand, 
With  gratitude  should  flow  1 

And  would'st  thou  seek  the  matchless  love 
To  God's  own  children  given, 

A  conscience  calmly  resting  'neath 
The  fav'ring  smiles  of  Heaven1? 

Then  speed  thee  on  in  mercy's  cause, 

And  teach  the  blind  to  see  ; 
"  Hope  springs  exulting"  in  the  eye 

That  sorrowing  turns  to  thee. 

And  warmest  blessings  on  thy  head, 
Full  many  a  voice  shall  call ; 

And  tears  upon  thy  memory  shed, 
Like  Hermon's  dew  shall  fall ! 

And  when  the  last  dread  day  has  come, 
Which  seals  thine  endless  doom  ; 

When  the  freed  soul  shall  seek  its  home, 
And  triumph  o'er  the  tomb ; 
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When  lowly  bends  each  reverend  knee, 
And  bows  each  heart  in  prayer, 

A  band  of  spirits,  saved  by  thee 
Shall  plead  thy  virtues  there. 


1836. 


THE  SMILES  OF  NATURE. 

There's  a  smile  above,  and  a  smile  below, 

In  the  clouds  that  roll,  and  the  waves  that  flow  : 

Is  the  heart  unchain'd  by  sorrow's  thrall, 

There's  a  smile  of  joy  and  of  peace  in  all ! 

There's  a  smile  on  the  brow  of  the  waken'd  day, 

When  he  gilds  the  east  with  his  glowing  ray, 

And  a  smile  on  his  brow  when  he  sinks  to  rest, 

Like  the  saint  who  expires  on  his  Maker's  breast. 

There  are  pensive  smiles  on  the  evening  sky, 

Which  raise  the  thoughts  to  the  pure  and  high, 

Which  speak  to  the  soul  of  its  glad  release, 

And  tune  its  quivering  chords  to  peace. 

The  flow'rets  ope  with  the  rising  sun, 

And  wither  and  die  ere  his  race  is  run ; 

Yet  a  smile  is  shed  o'er  their  transient  bloom, 

Adorning  the  path  to  their  early  tomb. 

There's  a  smile  on  the  brow  of  the  gorgeous  spring, 

When  she  spreads  o'er  the  valley  her  radiant  wing; 

As  she  calms  the  wild  winds  with  her  fragrant  breath, 

And  decks  the  glad  earth  in  her  beautiful  wreath. 

There's  a  smile  on  the  rose,  though  'twill  cease  to  bloom ; 

There's  a  smile  on  the  stream,  though  the  storm  may  come ; 

There's  a  smile  in  the  sky,  though  the  clouds  may  roll, 

Like  sin  o'er  the  depths  of  the  human  soul ! 

Thus,  all  that  is  lovely  is  form'd  for  decay, 

But  the  pure  beams  of  heaven  are  shed  o'er  the  way. 

There  are  varied  smiles  on  a  mortal's  brow, 

Which  speak  of  the  soul  from  its  depths  below ; 
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But  they  too  vanish,  when  brightest  they  beam, 

And  bury  their  light  in  the  world's  dark  stream. 

For  the  heart  of  man  is  the  throne  of  guile, 

And  sin  can  shadow  each  mortal  smile ; 

And  the  blossoms  of  light  which  are  planted  there, 

Are  weaken'd  by  passion,  or  wither'd  by  care. 

There's  a  haughty  smile  on  the  conqueror's  brow, 

As  the  nations  of  earth  at  his  footstool  bow ; 

But  that  smile  is  chill  as  the  frozen  stream 

Which  glitters  pale  in  the  moon's  cold  beam ; 

It  speaks  of  ambition,  of  pride,  and  of  sin, 

Which  rankle  and  swell  the  dark  bosom  within. 

There's  a  smile  on  the  brow  of  aspiring  man, 

As  he  pauses  the  works  of  his  hand  to  scan,  ' 

And  gazes  far  up  to  that  gorgeous  height 

Which  is  guarded  by  danger,  and  terror,  and  night; 

But  'tis  cold  as  the  bosom  from  whence  it  came, 

And  is  lost  in  the  splendours  of  grandeur  and  fame. 

There's  a  beaming  smile  upon  beauty's  brow, 

As  the  young  and  the  gay  at  her  altar  bow;  ' 

'Tis  brilliant,  'tis  dazzling,  'tis  passing  fair, 

But  the  heart  in  its  freshness  is  wanting  there. 

There's  a  sunny  smile  on  the  infant's  lip, 

As  he  pauses  the  cup  of  enjoyment  to  sip ; 

But  a  moment  more  shall  have  hurried  by, 

And  that  smile  will  fade  from  his  clouded  eye ; 

Some  childish  sorrow,  or  childish  sin, 

Shall  cast  its  shade  o'er  the  depths  within. 

Then  where  shall  we  seek  for  a  perfect  smile, 

If  beauty  hath  sorrow,  and  youth  hath  guile  ? 

If  the  clouds  of  pride  and  ambition  roll 

O'er  the  inmost  depths  of  the  deathless  soul? 

Oh  Nature !  the  soul  is  a  spark  divine, 

But  I  turn  from  its  light  for  a  smile  of  thine ; 

The  soul  in  its  greatness  must  ever  endure, 

But  thou,  in  thy  freshness,  art  holy  and  pure  ! 

Oh,  give  me  the  beams  of  the  summer  sky, 

Which  gladden  the  bosom  and  rapture  the  eye ; 

Though  transient  the  radiance,  though  fleeting  the  smil 

They  speak  not  of  sorrow,  they  breathe  not  of  guile ! 
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Be  ye  glad,  or  be  ye  sad, 

Come  and  list  my  simple  song; 
For  Poet's  dreams,  though  strange  it  seems, 

Can  help  the  weary  heart  along. 
What  are  the  prayers  that  Poets  say  ? 
Hark,  they  are  told  in  this  merry  lay  : — 

"  May  health  be  ours  where'er  we  go, 
May  Reason  shut  out  feud  and  foe, 
May  Love  abound  for  high  and  low, 
And  God  have  hia  own  good  way." — Old  Poem. 

"  My  Muse,  though  homely  in  attire, 
May  touch  the  heart." — Bubms. 


A     NEW     EDITION,     IN     ONE     VOLUME. 
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STANZAS  FOE  THE  SEASON. 

Once  again,  once  again, 
Christmas  wreaths  are  twining: 

Once  again,  once  again, 
Mistletoe  is  shining. 

Time  is  marching  through  the  land, 
Deck'd  with  leaf  and  berry; 

He  leads  the  Old  Year  in  his  hand, 
But  both  the  churls  are  .nerry. 

He  speaketh  in  the  olangin  ■  bells, 

He  shouts  at  every  portal ; 
God  speed  the  tidings  that  he  tells, — 

"  Goodwill  and  peace  to  mortal." 

Gladly  welcome    hall  he  be, 

Even  though  be  traces 
Silver  threads  upon  our  heads 

And  wrinkles  on  our  faces. 

For  once  again,  once  again. 
He  brings  the  happy  meeting; 

When  cynic  lips  may  preach  in  vain 
That  life  is  sad  and  fleeting. 

Christmas  logs  should  beacon  back 
The  wanderer  from  his  roving; 

Leave,  oh !  leave  the  world's  wide  track. 
And  join  the  loved  and  loving. 

Spirits  that  have  dwelt  apart, 

Cold  with  pride  and  folly; 
Bring  olive  in  your  hand  and  heart. 

To  weave  with  Christmas  holly. 

Breathe  a  name  above  the  cup, 
'  And  leave  no  drop  remaining; 
When  Truth  and  Feeling  till  it  up, 
'Tis  always  worth  the  draining. 

Though  few  and  short  the  flashes  are 
That  break  on  Care's  dull  story  ; 

Yet,  like  the  midnight  shooting  star, 
Those  moments  pass  in  glory. 
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Then  once  again,  once  aaain, 
We'll  tap  the  humming  barrel : 

"  Goodwill  and  peace  "  shall  never  ceaso 
To  be  a  wise  man's  carol. 

All,  all  we  love !— a  health  to  those ! 

A  bumper  !— who  won't  fill  it? 
A  health  to  brave  and  open  foes, 

A  bumper  !— who  would  spill  it ! 

And  here's  to  him  who  guards  our  right 

Upon  the  distant  billow  ! 
And  him  who  sleeps  in  watch-fire  light 

Upon  his  knapsack  pillow  ! 

If  changing  fate  has  frown'd  of  late, 
And  of  some  joys  bereft  us, 

Still,  let  us  "  gang  a  g'eesome  gait," 
And  prize  the  bless  ngs  left  us. 

"Wisdom's  helmet  strapp'd  too  tight 

"Wearies  in  the  bearing ; 
And  Folly's  bells  on  Christmas  night 

Are  always  pleasant  wearing. 

Then  once  again,  once  again, 
Let  holly  crown  each  portal ; 

And  echo  round  the  welcome  sound— 
"  Goodwill  and  peace  to  mortal !  " 
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SONG  OF  THE  BLIND  ONE. 

They  talk  of  rainbows  in  the  sky,  and  blossoms  on  the  earth  ; 
They  sing  the  beauty  of  the  stars  in  songs  of  love  and  mirth  ; 
They  ^ay  the  rippling  wave  is  fair — they  tell  of  dewdrops  bright; 
They  praise  the  sun  that  warms  the  day,  and  moon  that  cheers 

the  night. 
I  do  not  sigh  to  watch  the  sky,  I  do  not  care  to  see 
The  lustre  'Irop  on  green-hill  top,  or  fruit  upon  the  tree  ; 
I've  pray'd  to  have  my  lids  unseal'd,  but  'twas  not  to  behold 
The  pearly  dawn  of  misty  morn,  or  evening  cloud  of  gold. 
No,  no,  my  Mary,  I  would  turn  from  flower,  star,  and  sun  ; 
For  well  1  know  thou'rt  fairer  still,  my  own,  my  gentle  one. 
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I  hear  the  music  others  deem  most  eloquent  and  sweet, 
Tlie  merry  lark  above  my  head— the  cricket  at  my  feet ; 
The  laughing  tones  of  childhood's  glee  that  gladden  while  they 

ring, 
The  robin  in  the  winter  time— the  cuckoo  in  the  spring; 
But  never  do  I  think  those  tones  so  beautiful  as  thine, 
"When  kind  words  from  a  kinder  heart  confirm  that  heart  is 

mine. 
There  is  no  melody  of  sound  that  bids  my  soul  rejoice 
As  when  I  hear  my  simple  name  breathed  by  thy  happy  voice  ; 
And,  Mary,  I  will  ne'er  believe  that  flower,  star,  or  sun, 
Can  ever  be  so  bright  as  thee,  my  true,  my  gentle  one 


THE  BOAT-CLOAK. 

He  is  ready  to  sail,  and  he  gazes  with  pride 

On  the  bright-button'd  jacket,  the  dirk  by  his  side; 

But  the  trappings  of  gold  do  not  waken  his  joy 

Like  the  boat-cloak  his  mother  flings  over  her  boy. 

With  graceful  affection  'tis  hung  on  his  arm, 

"While  he  marks  its  full  drapery,  ample  and  warm. 

"  Thou'rt  my  shipmate,"  he  cries,  "  'twill  go  hard  if  we  part," 

And  the  boat-cloak  seems  link'd  to  the  sailor-boy's  heart. 

Long  years  brown  his  cheek,  and,  far,  far  on  the  sea, 
"While  the  storm  threatens,  keeping  the  mid-watch  is  he; 
The  chill  breeze  is  defied  by  his  close-clinging  vest, 
For  the  weather-tann'd  boat-cloak  encircles  his  breast. 
The  rocks  are  before,  and  the  sands  are  behind, 
The  wind  mocks  the  thunder,  the  thunder  the  wind : 
The  noble  ship  founders— he  leaps  from  the  deck, 
And  his  boat-cloak  is  all  that  he  saves  from  the  wreck. 

Age  comes,  and  he  tells  of  his  perils  gone  by„ 

Till  the  veteran  lays  him  down  calmly  to  die: 

And  soft  is  the  pillow  that  bears  his  gray  head, 

And  warm  is  the  clothing  that's  heap'd  on  his  bed. 

But  "  My  boat-cloak  ! "  he  cries;  "  I  am  turning  all  cold  ; 

Oh  !  wrap  me  once  more  in  its  cherishing  fold  !  " 

"Tis  around  him,  he  clasps  it,  he  smiles,  and  he  sighs, 

He  murmurs,  "  My  boat-cioak,  thou'rt  warmest ! "  and  dies. 
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SUNSHINE. 

Who  loveth  not  the  sunshine  ?  oh  !  who  loveth  not  the  bright 
And  blessed  mercy  of  His  smile,  who  said,  "  Let  there  be  light'? 
Who  lifteth  not  his  face  to  meet  the  rich  and  glowing  beam  ? 
Who  dwelleth  not  with  miser  eyes  upon  such  golden  stream? 
Let  those  who  will  accord  their  song  to  hail  the  revel  blaze 
That  only  comes  where  feasting  reigns  and  courtly  gallants  gaze  ! 
But  the  sweet  and  merry  sunshine  is  a  braver  theme  to  sing, 
For  it  kindles  round  the  peasant  while  it  bursts  above  the  king. 

We  hear  young  voices  round  us  now  swell  loud  in  eager  joy, 
We're  jostled  by  the  tiny  child,  and  sturdy,  romping  boy; 
In  city  street  and  hamlet  path,  we  see  blithe  forms  arise; 
And  childhood's  April  life  comes  forth  as  glad  as  April  skies. 
Oh !  what  can  be  the  magic  lure  that  beckons  them  abroad 
To  sport  upon  the  grassy  plain,  or  tread  the  dusty  road  ? 
'Tis  the  bright  and  merry  sunshine  that  has  call'd  them  out  to 

play, 
And  scatter'd  them,  like  busy  bees,  all  humming  in  our  way. 

The  bloom  is  on  the  cherry-tree — the  leaf  is  on  the  elm ; 
The  bird  and  butterfly  have  come  to  claim  their  fairy  realm ; 
UnnumberM  stars  are  on  the  earth— the  fairest  who  can  choose, 
When  all  are  painted  with  the  tints  that  form  the  rainbow's 

hues? 
What  spirit-wand  hath  waken'd  them  ?  the  branch  of  late  was 

bare, 
The  world  was  desolate— but  now  there's  beauty  everywhere. 
'Tis  the  sweet  and  merry  sunshine  has  unfolded  leaf  and  flower, 
And  tells  us  of  the  Infinite,  of  Glory,  and  of  Power. 

We  see  Old  Age  and  Poverty  forsake  the  fireside  chair, 
And  leave  a  narrow,  cheerless  home,  to  taste  the  vernal  air ; 
The  winter  hours  were  long  to  him  who  had  no  spice-vi  arm'-i 

cup, 
No  bed  of  down  to  nestle  in,  no  furs  to  wrap  him  up. 
But  now  he  loiters  'mid  the  crowd,  and  leans  upon  his  staff, 
He  gossips  with  his  lowly  friends,  and  joins  the  children's  laug^. 
'Tis  the  bright  and  merry  sunshine  that  has  led  the  old  man  oui* 
To  hear  once  more  the  Babel  roar,  and  wander  round  about. 
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THE  BLIND  BOY'S  BEEN  AT  PLAY,  HOTHEK.  I 

All  the  sweet  wild  flowers  then  will  be  shining, 
All  the  high  trees  will  be  covered  with  green ; 
We'll  gather  the  rarest  of  blossoms  for  twining, 

And  garland  the  brow  of  some  bonnie  May  Queen. 
Like  the  branches  so  gay  we'll  go  dancing  away, 
With  our  cheeks  iu  the  sunlight,  and  voices  of  mirth ; 
And  then  we'll  go  straying, 
And  playing. 
And  maying, 
And  praise  all  the  loveliness  shower'd  on  earth. 


THE  BLIND  BOY 'S  BEEN  AT  PLAT,  MOTHEE. 

The  blind  boy 's  been  at  play,  mother, 

And  merry  games  we  had ; 
We  led  him  on  our  way,  mother, 

And  every  step  was  glad. 
But  when  we  found  a  starry  flower, 

And  praised  its  varied  hue  ; 
A  tear  came  trembling  down  his  cheek, 

Just  like  a  drop  of  dew. 

We  took  him  to  the  mill,  mother, 

Where  falling  waters  made 
A  rainbow  o'er  the  rill,  mother, 

As  golden  sun-rays  playM ; 
But  when  we  shouted  at  the  scene, 

And  hail'd  the  clear  blue  sky  ; 
He  stood  quite  still  upon  the  bank, 

And  breathed  a  long,  long  sigh. 

We  ask'd  him  why  he  wept,  mother, 

Whene'er  we  found  the  spots 
Where  periwinkle  crept,  mother, 

O'er  wild  forget-me-nots : 
"Ah,  me  !"  he  said,  while  tears  ran  dowo.; 

As  fast  as  summer  showers ; 
"  It  is  because  I  cannot  see 

The  sunshine  and  the  flowers." 


Oh,  that  poor  sightless  boy,  mother, 
Has  taught  me  I  am  blest ! 
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Tor  I  can  look  with  joy,  mother, 

On  all  I  love  the  best: 
And  when  I  see  the  dancing  stream, 

And  daisies  red  and  white, 
I'll  kneel  upon  the  meadow  grass, 

And  thank  my  God  for  sight. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MASTER  TOMMY  ROOK, 

A  pair  of  steady  rooks 

Chose  the  safest  of  all  nooks, 
In  the  hollow  of  a  tree  to  build  their  home 

And  while  they  kept  within 

They  did  not  care  a  pin 
For  any  roving  sportsman  who  might  come. 

Their  family  of  five 

Were  all  happy  and  alive ; 
And  Mrs.  Rook  was  careful  as  could  be, 

To  never  let  them  out, 

Till  she  look'd  all  round  about ; 
And  saw  that  they  might  wander  far  and  !rce. 

She  had  talk'd  to  every  one 

Of  the  dangers  of  a  gun, 
And  fondly  begg'd  that  none  of  them  would  stir 

To  take  a  distant  flight, 

At  morning,  noon,  or  night ; 
Before  they  prudently  ask'd  leave  of  her. 

But  one  fine  sunny  day, 

Toward  the  end  of  May, 
Young  Tommy  Rook  began  to  scorn  her  power  , 

And  said  that  he  would  fly 

Into  the  field  close  by, 
And  walk  among  the  daisies  for  an  hour. 

'■'  Stop,  stop !"  she  cried,  a'arm'd, 

"  I  see  a  man  that's  arni'd, 
And  he  will  shoot  you,  sure  as  you  are  seen ; 

"Wait  till  he  goes,  and  then, 

Secure  from  guns  and  men, 
We  all  will  have  a  ramble  on  the  green." 


TO    THE 

PATRONESSES 


THE  SHAKESPEAR'S  WALK  FEMALE 

LADIES, 

Accept    the    Dedication    of    this  little 
volume,  as  a  tribute  of  sincere  respect ;  and 
permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  gene- 
ral approbation  with  which  your  benevolent 
design  has  been  viewed.     The  advantages 
you  already  perceive  to  result  from  Female 
Management     and    Inspection,     not     only 
in  the  orderly  behaviour  and  cleanliness  of 
the  children,  but  in  their  mental  improve- 
ment,   (to  which   they    are    excited   by   the 
hope  of  your  approbation,  and  encouraged 
by  your  rewards),  must  be  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  satisfaction,  as  it  affords  a  pleasing 
prospect   of    what    you    have   so    much   at 
heart,  the  everlasting  good  of  a  number  of 
young   females,    many    of    whom,     without 
your  aid,  might  have  been  lost,  in  the  most 
A  2 
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unhappy  sense  of  the  word.  The  wish  to 
assist,  in  some  degree,  your  good  purposes, 
led  to  the  idea  of  forming  this  collection  of 
poetical  pieces,  devotional  and  moral. 

The  advantages  which  Dr.  Watts  suggests 
as  his  motive  for  publishing  the  Divine 
Songs,  have,  I  believe,  been  universally 
admitted.     '  There  is  a  great  delight  in  the 

*  very   learning    of    truths   and    duties    this 

*  way.  What  is  learnt  in  verse  is  longer 
'  retained  in  memory,  and  sooner  recollected. 
'  This  will  be  a  constant  furniture  for  the 
'  minds  of  children,  that  they  may  have 
'  something  to  think  upon  when  alone,  and 
1  sing  over  to  themselves.  Thus  they  will 
'  not  be  forced  to  seek  relief  for  an  emptiness 
'  of  mind  out  of  the  loose   and  dangerous 

*  sonnets  of  the  age.' 

And  it  is  more  especially  necessary  that 
the  minds  of  the  poor  should  be  furnished, 
early  in  life,  with  ideas  on  important  sub- 
jects, as  they  may  have  little  opportunity 
for  further  improvement  after  their  entrance 
on  the  world.  On  this  account  it  appeared 
desirable  that  those  who  have  learnt  the 
Divine  Songs,  and  been  led  to   understand 
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them,*  should  have  some  pieces  of  instruc- 
tive poetry  put  into  their  hands,  suited  to 
their  rising  years  :  but  none  of  the  many 
Selections  extant  seemed  likely  to  answer 
the  purpose,  as  most  of  the  pieces  are  too 
sublime  to  be  understood  by  children  ;  and, 
besides,  contain  classical  illusions,  with 
which  it  is  not  necessary  for  those  in  the 
lower  walks  of  life  ever  to  be  acquainted, 
nor,  perhaps,  those  of  higher  rank,  when 
young;  so  that,  in  every  sphere,  there  was  a 
chasm  which  I  have  attempted,  in  part,  to 
fill.  And,  as  Religion  enters  so  essentially 
into  human  happiness,  I  persuade  myself 
the  greater  number  of  devotional  pieces  in 
this  collection,  when  compared  with  others, 
will  be  judged  a  recommendation.  A  few 
Epitaphs  are  added,  as  they  are  known  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  young  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  compositions 
equally  instructive  and  solemn.  Amid  the 
daily  labour,  in  future  life,  of  those  you 
patronize,  perhaps,  some  verses  may  be 
dwelt  upon  which  may  tend  to  strengthen 
virtuous  resolutions,  fortify  their  minds 
against  temptations,  excite  them  to  a  love 
*  Vide  Mrs.  Thimmer's  Comment 
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vi  DEDICATION. 

of  goodness,  and  prepare  them  for  a  future 
state  of  purity  and  bliss. 

If  some   of  the    pieces    with   which   this 
collection    begins,   should    be   thought  not 
entirely    to    coincide     with    the    professed 
intention   of  the   Editor,   it  is  hoped  some 
allowance    will   be  made,  from  the  exalted 
nature   of  their  subjects  :    and  with  respect 
to  a   few   others,   which   may   be  supposed 
above  the  capacities  of  those  to  whom  your 
kind  attention  extends,  in  their  present  early 
period  of  life ;  it  may  be  presumed  they  will 
so  improve  the  advantages  they  now  enjoy, 
that  in  a  little  time  they  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty  in   entering  into    their   meaning  and 
spirit.     To    the    young  in   higher   stations, 
the    Parent    will    delight    to    explain    Avhat 
is    difficult,  as    well   as    to   enforce  what  is 
instructive ;  for   I   flatter   myself  this  little 
book  will  not  be  confined  to  the  children  of 
the  poor ;  but  may  be  of  some  use  to  those 
most  dear  to  you.     And  since  it  is  an  indis- 
pensible  part  of  the  duty  of  those  to  whom 
Education  is  entrusted,  to  inculcate  divine 
truths  on  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  en- 
gage them  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  religion, 
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it  is  hoped  this  publication  will  fall  in  with 
the  wishes  of  not  a  few  of  those  at  the  head 
of  Schools;  and  may  be  found  to  unite,  with 
entertainment,  such  instruction  as  is  suited 
to  the  most  important  end  of  education. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  favour  of  some 
original  pieces  (the  authors  of  which  I  was 
not  at  liberty  to  announce),  which  would 
have  been  ornaments  to  any  collection.  In 
introducing;  moral  and  amusing  subjects, 
I  imitate  Dr.  Watts  ;  and  hope  it  will  be 
found  that  not  a  single  piece  is  without 
some  useful  tendency. 

Should  any  pecuniary  advantage  arise 
from  the  publication,  it  will  be,  with  plea- 
sure, applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  Charity. 
Should  loss  be  sustained,  it  will  rest  with 
the  Editor,  on  whom  it  will  sit  lightly,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  kindly  intend- 
ed. If  this  volume  meet  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  public,  another  may,  possibly, 
follow,  suited  to  a  period  of  life  somewhat 
farther  advanced,  and  which  the  supposed 
chasm  appears  to  admit.* 

*  Vide  a  Sequel  to  the  Poetical  Monitor*  Second 
Edition,  Longman  and  Co. 
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Happy  shall  1  be  if  my  humble  efforts 
contribute  to  assist  your  benevolent  views — 
to  enable  young  minds,  by  proper  culture, 
to  exhibit,  in  future  life,  examples  of  true 
goodness — to  feel,  themselves,  the  inex- 
pressible pleasure  resulting  from  virtuous 
conduct— and  to  impart  to  your  bosoms, 
as  it  were,  by  a  kind  of  sacred  sympathy,  a 
satisfaction  and  delight  that  shall  never 
know  an  end. 

I  am,  Ladies, 
With  great  respect, 

Your  affectionate  Friend, 
And  Servant  in  your  benevolent  design, 

The  Editor. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

In  presenting  an  Eighth  Edition  to  a  generous 
Public,  the  Editor  gratefully  acknowledges  her 
obligations  for  the  increasing  demand  for  this  little 
Book,  by  which  she  flatters  herself,  many  of  the 
Young  are  not  only  amused,  but  instructed,  and 
the  advantage  of  a  useful  Charity  promoted*. 
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POETICAL  MONITOR. 


THE  YOUNG  PERSON'S  PRAYER. — 2  CHRON.  i.  7.  12. 


I  ASK  not  wealth,  nor  pomp,  nor  power, 
Nor  the  vain  pleasures  of  an  hour : 
My  soul  aspires  to  nobler  things, 
Than  all  the  pride  and  state  of  kings. 

1  seek  for  blessings  more  divine, 
Than  com,  or  oil,  or  richest  wine; 
If  these  are  sent,  I'll  praise  my  God  ; 
Withheld,  still  sound  his  praise  abroad. 

One  thing  I  ask;  and  wilt  thou  hear, 
And  grant  my  soul  a  gift  so  dear? 
Wisdom,  descending  from  above; 
The  choicest  token  of  thy  love  : 
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Wisdom,  betimes  to  know  the  Lord 
To  fear  his  name,  and  keep  his  word  ; 
To  lead  my  feet  in  paths  of  truth, 
And  guide  and  guard  my  wand'ring  youth. 

Then,  should'st  thou  grant  a  length  of  days, 
My  life  shall  still  proclaim  thy  praise  : 
Or  early  death,  my  soul  convey,  - 
To  realms  of  everlasting  day. 
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THE  APrEAL. 

HAST  thou  beheld  the  glorious  Sun, 
Through  all  the  sky  his  circuit  run, 
At  rising  morn,  at  closing  day, 
And  when  he  beam'd  his  noontide  ray  ? 

Say,  did'st  thou  e'er  attentive  view 
The  evening  cloud,  or  morning  dew  ? 
Or,  after  rain,  the  wat'ry  bow, 
Rise  in  the  east,  a  beauteous  show  ? 

When  darkness  had  o'erspread  the  skies, 
Hast  thou  e'er  seen  the  moon  arise  ; 
And,  with  a  mild  and  placid  light, 
Shed  lustre  o'er  the  face  of  night  ? 

Hast  thou  e'er  wanderd  o'er  the  plain, 
And  view'd  the  fields,  and  waving  grain ; 
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But  the  sweet  tear  in  pity's  eye 

Outshines  the  diamond's  brightest  beams  ! 
And  the  soft  blush  of  modesty 

More  precious  than  the  ruby  seems. 

The  glowing  gem,  the  sparkling  stone, 

May  strike  the  eye  with  quick  surprise; 
But  truth  and  innocence  alone 

Have  charms  to  win  the  good  and  wise. 
No  glitt'ring  ornament  or  show, 

Will  aught  avail  in  grief  or  pain  : 
Only  from  inward  worth  can  flow 

Delight  that  ever  shall  remain. 


THE    BLIND    BOY. 

0  SAY,  what  is  that  thing  called  Light, 
Which  I  must  ne'er  enjoy? 

What  are  the  blessings  of  the  sight  ? 

0  tell  your  poor  blind  boy  ! 
You  talk  of  wond'rous  things  you  see ; 

You  say  the  sun  shines  bright ; 

1  feel  him  warm,  but  how  can  he 
Or  make  it  day  or  night  ? 

My  day  or  night  myself  I  make, 

Whene'er  I  sleep  or  play  : 
And  could  I  ever  keep  awake, 

With  me  'twere  always  day. 
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With  heavy  sighs  I  often  hear 

You  mourn  my  hapless  woe; 
But  sure  with  patience  I  can  bear 

A  loss  I  ne'er  can  know. 

Then  let  not  what  I  cannot  have, 

My  cheer  of  mind  destroy  : 
While  thus  I  sing,  1  am  a  king, 

Although  a  poor  blind  boy. 

A   BIRTH-DAY    THOUGHT. 

CAN  I,  all  gracious  Providence  ! 

Can  1  deserve  thy  care  ? 
Ah!  no;  I've  not  the  least  pretence 

To  bounties  which  I  share.  jp- 

Have  I  not  been  defended  still 
From  dangers  and  from  death  ;      , 

Been  safe  preserv'd  from  ev'ry  ill 
Since  thou  didst  give  me  breath. 

1  live  once  more  to  see  the  day 

That  brought  me  first  to  light ; 
Oh  !  teach  my  willing  heart  the  way 

To  take  thy  mercies  right. 
Though  dazzling  splendour,  pomp,  and  show, 

My  fortune  has  denied ; 
Yet,  more  than  grandeur  can  bestow, 

Content  hath  well  supplied. 
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r.'he  Bearer  has  lost  his  eyesight  He  is  a  man  of  family, 
and  not  wishing  to  become  a  burden  to  the  public,  he  takes 
this   method    of  getting  a  livelihood. 

HE  SELLS  THEM  AT  ANY   PRICE. 


'Mid  sorrow  and  sadness  I'm  destined  to  roam, 
Forlorn  and  forsaken  I  wander  alone  ; 
The  works  of  art  and  nature  are  hid  from  my  view, 
The  pleasures  of  Life,  I  must  bid  them  adieu. 

I  hear  the  songs  of  birds  at  gray  of  morn. 
Singing  praises  to  God  for  the  new  clay  that  is  born  ; 
I  long   to  behold  them  in  their  plumage  so  gay, 
But  alas  !   it  is  all  dark — for  me  there  is  no  day. 

I  feel  the  soft  ,  gentle  breeze  as  it  sweeps  o'er  the  fields, 
Hearing  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  which  they  yield  ; 
Those  sweet,  fragrant  odors,  how  delicious  to  me — 
But  their  bright,  gay  colors  I  never  shall  see, 

1  hear  the  gurgling  streams  as  they  roll  on  their  way, 
Reflecting  in  their  shadows  the  sun's  bright  ray ; 
Their  soft,  gentle  murmurs,  how  delightful  to  me — 
But  their  bright,  sparkling  waters  I  never  shall  see. 

I  hear  the  merry  laugh  of  the  gay,  busy  throng, 
Friends  greet  friends  as  they  hurry  along, 
While  I  grope  on  my  way.  some  shelter  to  find — 
O  God  !  what  an  affliction  it  is  to  be  blind. 

0  God  !  I  beseech  Thee,  bestow  on  me  grace, 
To  help  to  support  me  in  Death's  cold  embrace  ! 

1  long  to  depart— set  my  captive  soul  free; 
In  that  spirit  land  where  the  blind  shall  see. 


Nrtleu  &  He/ftwd,  Stexm  Printers,  overT"  -lston  Market. 
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The  bearer  having  lost  his   Eyesight,  and  not 
wishing  to  become  a  burden  to  the  public,  takes 
this  method  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  most  res- 
pectfully craves  your  patronage. 
. * u 

PLEASE  BUY  MY  APPEAL 
THE  BLIND  MAN'S  APPEAL. 

Oh  !  ye  whose  eyes  are  open  to 

The  glorious  light  of  day, 
Consider  how  the  darkness  falls 

Upon  the  Blind  Man's  way  ; 
And  let  compassion's  finger  strike 

Dpon  your  heart's  pure  strings, 
That  hope  may  o'er  his  darkened  life 

Throw  her  protecting  wings. 

Ah  me  !  ah  me  !  the  Blind  Man's  lot, 

Is  freighted  deep  with  woe, 
The  thorns  that  tbregg  jhjfe  daiV  path. 

None  but  the  sightless  know, 
Then,  oh !  let  Mercy's  gentle  voice 

Soft  o'er  your  senses  steal, 
And  listen  with  kind  charity 

To  this  my  Sad  Appeal. 

My  fate  is  hard  ;   I  cannot  work 

To  earn  a  living  by  ; 
'  Yet  still  I  must  my  home  support, 

And  all  its  wants  supply. 
God  knows  I  would  not  shrink  from  work, 

Nor  hardships  would  I  mind  ; 
Bat  sh\  Hope's  star  has  sunk  ;  : 

I'm  blind/I'm  blind,  I'm  blind  ! 


As  one  by  one  the  evening  stars 

Forth  from  their  slumbers  creep, 
And  twinkle  in  the  rolling  wave 

Of  Ocean's  waters  deep. 
Their  many  glittering  beauties  rare 

Are  not  for  such  as  me, 
0  God !  my  heart  is  crushed  with  grief, 

Thy  works  I  cannot  see. 

Then  oh  !  turn  not  away  from  this 

My  sorrowing  appeal, 
But  let  the  voice  of  mercy  sweet 

Soft  o'er  your  heart's  strings  steal ; 


.ia  pare  truth  1^^  Holy  Wrkr 


Shall  be  your   sweet  reward, 
That  whosoever  helps  the  poor 
But  lendeth  to  the  Lord. 

Oh  !  when  you  read  the  Book  of  Life, 

This  lesson  bear  in  mind — 
That  God  the  Saviour  restored  the  sight 

Unto  the  hapless  blind  ; 
And  He  has  left  His  followers  here, 

To  carry  out  His  will : 
To  say  unto  the  blind  man's  woes, 

"I  bid  you  to  be  still." 

Remember,  too,  that  though  on  earth 

You  cast  your  blessings  round, 
They  will  yield  rich  and  precious  fruit 

In  God's  own  heavenly  ground, 
And  oh  !  how  great  will  be  the  jcy 

That  unto  you  is  given, 
When  the  blind  man  shall  see  and  bless 

Your  entrance  into  heaven  ! 

PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 


It's  all  in  knowing  how. 

Price,  Five  Cents,  or  less. 

Thomas  H.  Thompson,  Author  of  the  following  lines, 
wan  born  at  Salisbury  Mills,  N.  Y.,  1856.  He  lost  his  sight 
by  an  accident  while  working  on  the  Erie  Canal ;  he  was 
educated  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Batavia,  where 
lie  Learned  to  play  the  violin,  and  Eo  support  himself,  sells 
these  verses. 

If  people  sought  each  Others  good, 

And  practiced  no  deceit, 

I  think  this  world  would  almost  be 

A  Paradise  complete. 

But  things  are  not  as  we  desire, 

This  is  the  motto  now  ; 

A  person  to  obtain  support 

.Must  live  by  knowing  how. 

If  honestly  we  try  to  live, 
As  I  will  always  do  ; 
The  world  gives  us  but  little  aid, 
The  friends  we  find  are  few  . 
■But  those  who  live  dishonestly, 
Can  wear  an  honest  brow, 
Concealing  their  true  character, 
It's  all  in  knowing  bow. 

The  Government  may  be  controlled 

As  it  has  .sometimes  heen, 

By  men  who  act  like  rusty  wheels 

\n  any  good  Machine. 

But  when  the  people  find  them  out, 

To  change  things  they  will  vow, 

And  vote  in  men  of  good  repute, 

1 1 's  all  in  knowing  how. 

Wrong  cannot  triumph  over  right, 
Nor  falsehood  over  truth  ; 
for  though  the  latter  seems  to  die, 
They  live  and  keep  their  youth, 
And  tho'  the  former  seems  to  live, 
Beneath  their  weight  they  bow  : 
Grow  old  ami  die  soon  after  birth, 
It's  all  in  knowing  how. 

Perhaps  as  long  as  earth  remains, 

There  will  be  rich  and  poor; 

Hilt  those  who  use  God's  gifts  the  best, 

Most  blessing  will  secure  : 

Things  we  possess  are  not  our  own, 

We  only  use  them  now, 

If  others  get  fcuem  when  we  die, 

It's  all  in  knowing  how. 


Man's  unjust  laws  may  place  our  wealth. 

Our  houses  and  our  lands. 

And  all  that  we  have  saved  with  care. 

In  undeserving  hands ; 

lint  if  we  lived  as  we  should  die 

And  merit  heaven  now  ; 

(iod's  laws  are  just,  we  will  be  saved 

It's  all  in  knowing  how. 


TO    THE 

The  bearer  having  lost  his  eye-sight  in  the  "pursuit  of  his  business, 
and  having  a  family  depending  on  him  Cor  support,  and  nut  wishing 
to  become  a  burden  to  the  public,  takes  this  means  of  gaining  a 
livelihood  for  biniseh'  and  family,  and  most  respectfully  craves 
your  patronage. 


THE  BLIND  felAN'S  APPEAL. 

Oh,  ye  whose  eyes  are  opened  to 

The  glorious  light  of  clay, 
Consider  how  the  darkness  falls 

Upon  the  blind  man's  way; 
And  let  compassion's  fingers  strike 

Upon  your  heart's  pure  strings, 
That  Hope  may  o'er  his  darken "d  life, 

T  \s  protecting  winsr,s. 

Ah  me!  ah  me!  the  hlind  man's  lot 

Is  freighted  deep  with  woe; 
The  thorns  that  throng  his  daily  path, 

None  but  the  sightless  knou. 
Then,  oh,  let  Mercy's  gentle  voice 

Soft  o'er  your  senses  steal; 
And  listen  with  kind  charity. 

To  this — my  sad  appeal. 

My  fate  is  hard — I  cannot  work, 

As  in  the  clays  gone  by; 
Yet  still,  must  I  my  home  support, 

And  all  their  wants  supply; 
God  knows  I  would  not  shrink  from  work, 

Nor  hardships  would  I  mind; 
But,  ah,  alas!  hope's  star  has  sunk, 

I'm  blind — I'm  blind — I'm  blind. 

As  one  by  one  the  evening  s^ars 

Forth  from  their  chamber.)  creep; 
And  twinkle  in  the  rolling  waves 

Of  ocean's  waters  deep, 
Their  many  glittering  'beauties  rare, 

Are  not  for  such  as  me, 
Oh,  God!  my  heart  is  crushed  with  grief, 

Thy  works  I  cannot  see. 


?c 


I  hear  my  wife's  sweet  gentle  voice, 

But  cannot  meet  her  eye, 
I  feel  the  pressure  of  her  kics, 

Then  turn  away  to  sigh. 
Ob,  think  of  this,  ye  happy  ones, 

In  palace  or  in  cot, 
And  drop  a  tear  of  pity  for,  . 

My  hard — my  wretched  lot. 

Then,  oh,  turn  not  away  from  this, 

My  sorrowing  appeal; 
But  let  the  voice  of  mercy  sweet 

Soft  o'er  your  heart  strings  steal. 
And  this  pure  truth  from  Holy  Writ, 

Shall  be  your  sweet  reward. 
That  whosoever  helps  the  poor. 

But  lendeth  to  the  Lord. 

Oh,  when  you  read  the  Book  of  Life, 

This  lesson  bear  in  mind; 
That  God  the  Saviour  restored  sight  . 

Unto  the  hapless  blind; 
And  he  has  left  his  followers  here, 

To  cany  out  his  will; 
To  say  unto  the  blind  man's  woes, 

I  bid  you  to  be  still. 

Remember  too,  that  though  on  earth, 

You  cast  your  blessings  round, 
They  will  yield  rich  and  precious  fruit, 

In  God's  own  heavenly  ground; 
And,  oh!  how  great  will  be  the  joy, 

That  unto  you  is  given, 
When  the  blind  man  shall  see  and  bless 

Your  entrance  into  Heaven. 
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BLIND. 


A  city  is  the  world  in  miniature; 

These  hives  of  men  contain  ttie  worst  and  best ; 
And  thither  swarm  the  drones,  the  helpless  poor — 

The  blind  among  the  rest 
Here  sits  a  woman  in  u  tattered  shawl, 

Hugging  the  babe  she  shelters  from  the  wind; 
There  stands  a  man,  unshorn,  against  the  wall, 

Both  labeled,  " I  am  blind.'" 
One  feels  the  way  before  him  with  bis  cane, 

A  wary  man  that  never  comes  to  harm  ; 
Another  peddles— less  for  bread  than  gain— 

The  brushes  on  his  arm. 
A  squalid  woman  next,  in  maudlin  tears, 
Led  by  a  girl  who  tells  a  piteous  tale ; 
A  man  and  Tioy— the  man  is  well  in  years- 
Haggard  and  thin  and  pale. 
I  know  the  last,  a  pensioner  of  mine 

In  better  times  (return,  ye  golden  days !), 
He  lacks  the  beggar's  rags,  the  beggar's  whine- 
Little  it  is  he  says. 
The  lad  speaks  for  him,  tries  to  sell  his  ware, 

Pencils,  or  pens,  or  next  year's  Almanac — 
A  tall  but  stooping  man,  with  grayish  hair, 

And  clad  in  rusty  black. 
I  shook  my  head  when  he  came  round  to-day 

(The  boy,  remember,  sees),  and  would  not  hear 
What  he  began ;  but  when  they  turned  away 

I  dropped  my  alms— a  tear ! 
The  man's  misfortune,  and,  forsooth,  my  own 

(My  purse,  you  know,  was  empty),  smote  my  mind  : 
I  felt  dejected— in  the  world  alone, 

Aged  and  poor  and  blind. 
I  thought  of  what  he  was,  or  might  have  been, 

Shut  up  in  utter  darkness  from  his  kind ; 
His  sorrow  and  despair,  perchance  his  sin — 
What  I  would  be — if  blind! 

I. 
"  They  gave  you  nothing  ?"    "  Yes,  Sir,  one ; 

But  they  are  poor;  they  say." 
"Where  are  you  gonig  now,  my  son?" 

"We'd  better  take  Broadway." 
"  Remember,  then,  I  can  not  see, 
Nor  let  them  crowd  and  jostle  me, 

As  yon  did  yesterday." 
"No,  Sir."    "Give  me  the  books,  and,  mind, 
You  need  not  beg— say  I  am  blind." 

II. 
How  hard  it  is  for  one  like  me 

To  beg  his  daily  bread! 
I  wonder  when  the  end  will  be ! 

I  would  that  I  were  dead ! 
Day  after  day  I  walk  the  street 
With  heavy  heart  and  weary  feet, 

And  tears  I  must  not  shed : 
They  soothed  me  once,  but  now  I  find 
They  leave  a  bitterness  behind. 

in. 

This  boy  of  mine  is  eyes  to  me, 

Since  I  have  lost  my  sight ; 
He's  careful  as  a  boy  can  be 

Whose  spirits  are  so  light. 
But  sometimes  when  we  cross  the  street 
He  goes  too  near  the  horses'  feet, 

And  gives  me  such  a  fright ! 
He's  tired  of  leading  me  all  day — 
Poor  child !  he  has  no  time  to  play. 


IV. 


When  I  was  his  age  (he  is  ten), 

I  played  from  morn  till  night, 
Marbles  or  ball  with  Cousin  Ben, 

Or  tlew  alone  my  kite, 
Or  climbed  the  oak — I  liked  that  best — 
For  there  I  found  the  wild  bird's  nest, 

Whose  eggs  were  blue  and  white. 
My  heart  was  like  the  summer  wind — 
My  father  was  not  poor — and  blind ! 

V. 
Some  streets  are  very  dear  to  me; 

I  wonder  how  they  look ! 
I  see  them  as  they  used  to  be 

In  memory's  happy  book. 
"I  met  my  Lucy  there,"  I  say; 
"And  here,  one  bright  December  day, 

The  new-made  bride  I  took. 
In  that  old  house  the  baby  died — 
Would  I  were  lying  by  its  side!" 

VI. 

If — but  you  can  not  know  aright, 

Ye  happy  ones  who  see, 
What  'tis,  like  me,  to  lose  your  sight — 

I'm  sure  you'd  pity  me. 
Think — not  to  see  the  sun  and  moon, 
The  waving  woods,  the  rose  of  June, 

Or  friend,  or  child,  or  she 
Who  beautifies  your  common  life- 
No,  not  the  face  of  your  own  wife ! 

VII. 

'Tis  years— what  long  and  weary  years!— 

Since  I  have  looked  on  mine; 
But  in  my  thoughts  she  shines  through  tears, 

Like  something  half  divine. 
She  must  be  worn  and  haggard  now, 
For  there  are  wrinkles  on  her  brow, 

And  how  her  heart  must  pine ! 
"You're  weeping,  mother."    "No,  not  I." 
It  is  a  woman's  loving  lie! 

VIII. 

They  lead  a  life  of  want  and  woe, 

And  yet  they  are  so  good ; 
Though  I  have  never  been,  I  know, 

What  husband,  father  should. 
My  child  a  beggar  in  the  street, 
My  wife  at  work  that  I  may  eat — 

She  has  to  cut  my  food. 
Has  .s/te  enough  ?— (that  I  could  see!) — 
Be  sure  she  gives  the  best  to  me. 

IX. 

There  never  was  a  woman  yet 

So  tender  and  so  true ; 
I  never  hear  the  least  regret — 

She  knows  just  what  to  do. 
Dear  wife  of  mine !  dear,  patient  wife ! 
You  are  the  angel  of  my  life, 

And  I  could  die  for  you ! 
And  when  we  meet  I  shall  not  mind 
That  I  am  poor  and  old  and  blind. 
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The  Wanderer '8  Lament. 


Lost  are  my  loved  ones  vanisb'd  my  home, 

ly  I  wander,  sad  and  alone  ; 
Nothing  to  cheer  me,  wretched  and  poor, 
[Iuugry,  1  stand  at  somebody's  door  ! 
Yes,  hungry  I  stand,  aged  and  poor, 
Asking  for  bread   at  somebody's  door. 
Oh  may  the  spirit  of  charity  sweet, 
Move  a  kind  heart,  my  small  wants  to  meet. 
Wandering  painfully  over  the  road, 
OCttimes  1  sigh  for  a  peaceful  abode  ; 
But  penury  chill  stalks  on  before, 
And  Oft  leaves  me  hungry  at  somebody's  door. 
Oli  God  !  can  it  be,  in  this  fam'd  Christian  land, 
Where  religion  and  riches  go  hand  in  hand. 
That  weary,  'most  blind,  forsaken  and  poor, 
Hungry  1  "stand  at  somebody's  door. 
The  foxes  have  holes,  the  birds  have  their  nest, 
Each  creature  of  God's  has  some  place  of  rest. 
But  I,  a  lone  wanderer,  horn  less  aim  poor, 
Shelterless  stand  at  somebod   's  door  ! 
Tho'  chill  is  the  blast,  and  dai     falls  the  night . 
The  eye  of  the  Unseen  is  the  wanderer's  light  ; 
And  e'en  thro'  the  gloom,  God's  promises  sure, 
Cheer  the  wanderer,  hungry  at  somebody's  door. 
What  thou  giv'st  to  the  poor,  to  the  Lord  thou  dost 

\nd  a  blessed  reward  thou'lt  have  in  the  end  ! 
For  if  only  a  cup  of  cold  water  is  given, 
That  action  of  thine  is  marked  then  in  Heaven. 

Then  pity  the  wanderer, 

Aged  and  poor, 

Who  hungry  stands 

At  somebody's  door. 

Author  of  "  The  First  Drink,"  etc. 


Ha 


The  First  Drink. 


When  Adam  first  in  Eden  trod, 
And  there  survev'd  the  gifts  of  God, 
His  praises  to  the  father  rose 
At  morning's  dawn  and  evening's  close. 
The  fruits,  the  flowers,  the  balmy  air, 
That  made  his  Eden  wond-'rous  fair, 
Were  all  for  him,  for  him  alone, 
For  Eden  then,  was  all  his  own. 
The  warbling  birds  with  notes  so  sweet, 
Did  his  enraptured  senses  greet. 
But  e'en  their  music  soft  and  low 
Was  nothing  to  the  gentle  flow 
Of  water  springing  pure  and  free, 
Grand  emblem  of  Eternity  ! 
He  paus'd  and  drank  the  soothing  draught, 
And  when  the  liquid  he  had  quaffd 
New  pleasure  in  his  soul  did  rise, 
As  upward  to  the  vaulted  skies 
His  song  of  praise  arose  serene, 
To  God,  the  Maker  and  Supreme. 
Unspeakable  Majesty 

Glory  divine. 
My  tribute  of  praise 

Shall  always  be  Thine. 
For  the  spring  that  flows  forth, 

So  pure  and  so  free — 
Sweet  water,  blight  water, 

My  God's  gift  to  me! 
Thy  mercies  unbounded 
My  soul  now  surveys, 
The  beauties  of  nature 

My  thoughts  upward  raise 
But  for  the  cool  fountain 

So  pure  and  So  free. 
My  God  everlasting 
My  praises  to  thee. 


The  First  Drunk, 


Old  Father  Noah  before  the  flood 

Was  always  sane  and  sober, 
Because  there  was  no  drink  on  earth 

That  e'er  could  knock  him  over. 
But  afterwards  he  felt  that  he 

Had  had  enough  of  water. 
So  he  search'd  "round,  and  soon  he  found 

The  very  thing  he  sought  for. 
The  luscious  grapes  in  clusters  hung 

Entrancing  to  his  vision. 
So  then  and  there  he  quickly  made 

This  notable  decision. 


"  We'll  plant  a  vineyard  here,  my  boys, 

As  soon  as  we  are  able, 
And  then  we  always  will  have  wine 

Upon  our  diuuer  table." 
No  sooner  said,  than  sooner  done. 

And  when  the  wine  was  flowing, 
Old  Father  Noah  got  stupid  drunk. 

The  strength  of  wine  not  knowing. 
He  lay  upon  the  mountain  side, 

The  wind?  about  him  blowing, 
And  soon  they  blew  his  raiment  off 

Without  the  old  man  knowing. 
His  grandson,  Caanan,  came  along, 

And  took  in  the  position; 
He  made  great  fun  of  grandpa  then. 

And  mocked  him  in  derision. 

His  other  grandsons  came  there  too. 

And  soon  chang'd  the  condition  ; 
They  tuck'd  Noah's  raiment  round  him  snug. 

With  sorrow  and  contrition. 
When  Noah  woke  from  out  his  sleep. 

Like  every  toper,  truly,— 
He  had  a  dim  remembrance,  that 

Some  oue  had  been  unruly. 
His  family  then  he  summoned  quick 

In  solemn  consultation  ; 
His  very  soul  within  him  burned 

Wiih  sorrow  and  vexation. 
He  flx'd  his  eye  on  Canaan  then, 

With  stern  determination, 
And  said,  "You  saucy  rascal,  you 

Deserve  anihilation." 
But  as  you  are  the  son  of  Ham. — 

(Ah  see  the  sinner  shiver.) 
''Your  fate  shall  be.  as  I  decree, 

From  you  shall  spring  the  Nigger." 
A  servant  to  your  brethren,  you 

Shall  l>e  for  aye,  and  ever, 
Until  Columbia's  Eagle  screams. 

And  slavery's  chain  doth  sever! 
So  thus  we  see  that  Noah's  Drunk 

Brought  down  both  shame  and  Sorrow 
And  misery  to  all  our  Race, 

With  slavery's  awful  Horror! 
Bur,  yet  there  is  a  slavery  still, 

Whose  chains  are  so  enthralling. 
That  binds  its  victims  in  its  grasp 

With  misery  appalling. 
It  is  the  subtle  power  of  wine, 

Of  which  Noah  took  a  sample. 
And  set  to  all  the  human  race 

A  drunkard's  dread  example. 

So  look  not  on  the  wine,  I  say, 

When  in  the  cup  'tis  glowing. 
"1'is  adder's  bite  and  serpent's  sting. 

The  seeds  of  death  there  sowing. 


THE  BLIND  WIFE. 

Pfjw  my  stars  I    "Bom  blind?"  d'ye  ask? 

ret  a  bit  of  it,  Sir; 
Why,  the  brightest  eyes  'mongst  the  village  gals 

Belonged,  you  must  know,  to  her. 
You  Bee,  I  was  running  an  engine  then, 

The  brave  little  Thirty-nine, 
And  after  the  wedding  Madge  and  I 

We  lived  along  the  line. 

And  while  she  worked  in  the  little  home 

She'd  manage  to  keep  an  eye, 
And  Bight  the  train  as  it  thundered  down 

To  watch  her  man  go  by. 
One  day  there  rose  such  an  awful  storm; 

The  wind  blew  fierce  and  strong, 
The  lightning  flashed  till  my  eyes  were  dazed, 

But  still  we  rattled  along 

Oh  to  the  mouth  of  the  granite  gorge 

Where  the  ticklish  bowlders  hung, 
When  sudden  there  gleamed  across  the  track 

The  light  from  a  lantern  swung. 
With  a  might;  strength  and  a  throb  of  fear 

I  slackened  the  engine's  speed; 
At  last,  thank  God !  we  came  to  a  stand 

At  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  lead. 

And,  oh !  on  the  track  afore  our  wheels, 

Struck  down  by  the  cruel  gale, 
Lay  Madge,  my  Madge ;  and  further  on 

Were  the  bowlders  blockin'  the  rail. 
For  mebbe  an  hour  the  passengers,  Sir, 

Worked  over  my  own  brave  wife; 
But  the  lightnin'  stroke,  though  it  took  her  sight, 

Was  wllin'  to  spare  her  life. 

Well,  Sir,  they  gin  her  a  pretty  pile 

For  savin'  their  lives,  you  see ; 
But  where's  the  gold  that  can  buy  the  worth 

Of  her  lovin'  eyes  to  me  ? 

0  God !  'twas  hard  when  the  baby  came, 
'Twas  then  that  she  felt  the  blow, 

When  she  asked  if  the  child  upon  her  breast 
Was  like  to  -her  man  or  no. 

She  laid  her  hands  on  the  little  face, 
And  then  on  my  own — dear  heart ! 

1  choked  the  sobs  back  into  my  throat, 
But  the  tears  were  bound  to  start. 

And  when  she  found  that  my  cheeks  were  wet, 

She  lifted  her  face  to  me : 
"  Don't  worry,  John ;  it  is  dark  below, 

But  in  heaven,  dear,  I'll  see." 
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To  you,  kind  friends,  I  dedicate 
This  trial  of  my  muse  ; 

Deign  to  peruse  these  simple  lays, 
And  all  their  faults  excuse. 


BATH  : 
R.    E.    PEACH,    8,    BRIDGE  STREET. 
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POEMS 


THE    SOLILOQUY   OF   A   BLIND   MAN. 


HE  gates  of  day  on  me  have  clos'd, 
And  left  an  endless  night ; 

Far  better  ne'er  to  have  been  born, 
Than  thus  deprived  of  sight. 


Oh !  glorious  sun  !  to  me  thou'rt  set, 
No  more  again  to  rise, 
Till  in  eternal  realms  of  light, 
I  dwell  beyond  the  skies. 


Oh,  brilliant  moon  !  thou  art  o'ercast, 
Tho'  full,  in  cloudless  sky ; 

But  ne'er  again  to  me  thou'lt  shine, 
Save  in  eternity. 
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77^  Soliloquy  of  a  Blind  Man. 

The  gay  and  sparkling  ocean,  can 

To  me  no  joy  impart ; 
For  dead  is  all  emotion  now, 

Save  sorrow,  in  my  heart. 


No  more  I'll  see  the  dancing  wave 
Dash  on  the  golden  shore  ; 

Alike  to  me  the  calm  blue  sea, 
Or  billows'  mighty  roar. 

All  alike  the  merry  sunshine, 
Or  shade  of  fairest  bowers, 

The  view  of  dreary  wilderness, 
Or  city's  splendid  towers. 

The  gorgeous  palace  of  a  king, 
The  hennit's  humble  cell, 

The  dungeon,  or  the  lofty  dome, 
To  me  no  diff'rence  tell. 

To  me  the  earth's  a  wilderness, 
To  me  no  flowers  bloom; 

But  dark  and  desolate  the  path, 
That  leads  me  to  the  tomb. 


The  Soliloquy  of  a  Blitid  Man. 

Oh!  endless  grief !  Nature's  bright  face, 
The  form  of  well-loved  friend, 

They've  vanished,  and  for  ever, 
Oh,  sorrow  without  end  ! 

On  me,  no  smile  of  fondness  shall 
From  wife  or  child  e'er  gleam  ; 

And  ev'ry  sign  of  gladness  now, 
Is  banished  from  the  scene. 


Alas !  the  sun  to  me  has  set, 
The  moon  no  more  will  rise; 

Impervious  darkness,  like  a  pall, 
Obscures  the  starry  skies. 

With  stoic  calmness  I  have  sought, 
To  view  all  grief  and  care  ; 

Yet  to  the  grave,  will  now  go  down, 
With  sorrow  my  grey  hair. 

E'en  water's  ceaseless  drip,  we  know, 
In  time  the  stone  will  wear ; 

So  this  last  drop  from  mis'ry's  cup, 
Is  more  than  I  can  bear. 
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The  Soliloquy  of  a  Blind  Man. 

How  oft  my  couch  with  tears  I  bathe, 
When  hid  from  human  sight ; 

And  pass  in  bitterness  and  woe, 
The  weary  hours  of  night. 

Then  when  the  sounds  strike  on  my  ear, 

That  tell  of  coming  day, 
Those  sounds,  alas !  speak  to  my  soul 

In  bitter  mockery. 

The  birds  that  sing  so  joyfully, 

To  greet  the  opening  morn, 
Chant  but  to  me  the  requiem 

Of  joys  ne'er  to  return. 

The  perfumed  breath  of  summer  breeze, 

Tells  me  flowers  are  nigh ; 
But  Flora  decks  in  vain  the  earth, 

For  mortals  such  as  I. 

By  whom  a  darkness  now  is  felt, 

Such  as  on  Egypt's  land 
Fell,  as  a  bitter  £>unishment 

From  God's  almighty  hand. 


The  Soliloquy  of  a  Blind  Man. 

Tis  the  same  hand  now  chast'ning  me, 

Oh,  let  me  hope  and  pray, 
That  it  may  lead  my  erring  steps 

To  that  all  perfect  day — 

Where  sun  will  never  cease  to  shine, 
Where  no  more  grief  is  found, 

Where  tear  is  wiped  from  ev'ry  eye, 
Where  healed  is  ev'ry  wound. 

Blind  tho'  my  mortal  vision  be, 
A  light  my  path  shall  guide, 

My  groping  footsteps  to  sustain, 
A  staff  on  either  side. 

Then  down  that  steep  and  rugged  way, 
Which  leads  thro'  that  dark  vale, 

Supported  by  a  mighty  arm, 
No  fears  shall  me  assail. 


So  cheerfully  I'll  kiss  the  rod, 
Held  by  an  arm  allwise  ; 

And  hail  the  loss  of  vision,  as 
A  blessing  in  disguise. 
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77/,?  Soliloquy  of  a  Blind  Man. 

To  raise  my  mind  from  earth  to  heaven, 

My  hopes,  beyond  the  sky  ; 
To  await  in  deep  submission, 

For  immortality. 

Peace — which  the  world  can  never  give, 

Nor  yet  can  take  away — 
Already  comes,  to  sooth  my  mind, 

To  cheer  me  on  my  way. 

Calmly  I  now  can  contemplate 

This  momentary  ill, 
Which  did  my  bosom  with  dismay, 

And  gloomy  terror  fill. 

All  that  has  changed — a  light  now  breaks, 

A  star  of  hope  has  ris'n 
Within  this  fainting  heart,  to  lift 

My  soul  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Supported  by  that  light   divine, 

I'll  banish  vain  regret ; 
And  raise  a  hymn  of  gratitude, 

For  blessings   left  me  yet. 
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[July    1st,  1870. 


%  Jfamiln  lltag^tra  far  JMkijj  Jbbing. 

£hc  .op cue li    (£ncs. 

Two  Ijjjjul^men  heard  that  Christ  was  nigh, 
And  sat  lo  wait  his  passing  Dy. 
Then  in  his  name  for  aid  they  cried, 
With  zeal  that  would  not  he  denied. 

''  Be  silent,"  urged  the  angry  crowd  ; 
But  so  much  more  they  cried  aloud, 
Till  Jesus  in  his  progress  staved. 
And  to  his  side  the  blind  men  bade. 

"What  would  ye  at  my  hands  obtain?" 
"  Lord,  that  we  might  our  eyesight  gain.'' 
Compassion  filled  the  Saviour's  breast, — 
He  heard,  and  granted  their  request. 

One  pitying  touch  his  power  revealed, 
The  long-dark  eyes  at  ouce  unsealed. 
With  grateful  joy  his  love  they  own, 
And  thenceforth  follow  him  alone. 

So  to  the  soul  by  Jesus  healed 
His  wondrous  mercy  stands  revealed. 
The  heart  with  grateful  passion  glows, 
And  love  in  all  her  fervour  tlows. 

Alas  !  that  aught  of  earth  should  dim 
A  flame  that  burnt  so  bright  for  Him, 
That  earthly  love  should  ever  steal 
The  heart  where  Christ  had  set  his  seal  ! 

Awake,  O  drowsy  soul,  and  press 
More  closely  after  holiness ; 
In  Him,  who  gave  thee  eyes  to  see, 
Unfading  light  is  stored  for  thee  ! 
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BARTIIVLEUS. 

"  What  wouldst  thou  I  should  do  for  thee  ?  " 
Said  he  who  held  the  wonder-key 
Of  Nature's  secret  virtues  ;  who 
The  utmost  that  he  said  could  do ; 
For,  not  like  these  poor  breaths  of  ours, 
His  words  were  gifts  and  acts  and  powers. 

The  questioned  man  had  ears  to  hear, 
And  Touch  was  true  in  its  small  sphere ; 
His  tongue  was  quick ;  he  rose  to  meet 
The  Grace  that  called  him  to  his  feet. 
But  hidden  were  Christ's  form  and  face, 
The  moving  crowd,  the  unmoving  place ; 
The  kingly  sense  that  lights  the  mind 
Was  gone :  Timseus'  son  was  blind. 
He  answered,  —  did  he  answer  right  ?  — 
"  Lord,  that  I  might  receive  my  sight." 
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BARTIM.EUS. 


Oh,  chide  not  that  he  could  not  lift 
His  heart  to  any  higher  gift; 
And  when  a  heavenly  offerer  came, 
No  heavenly  gift  could  think  or  name. 
"  Receive  thy  sight,"  the  Christ  replied ; 
And  the  glad  wretch  walked  justified. 


Sat  there  that  day  a  king  at  hand, 
With  sceptre  over  sea  and  land, 
And  wealth  and  splendor  round  his  throne, 
Free  to  all  eyes,  —  denied  his  own,  — 
On  his  crowned  brow  were  blot  like  that, 
"Would  he  not  cast  to  mole  and  bat 
His  royalty,  for  leave  to  share 
A  portion  with  that  beggar  there  ; 
And  rags  to  jewelled  robes  prefer, 
With  power  to  see  that  rags  they  were  ? 


The  blind  are  happy,  it  is  said. 
Not  so  this  scripture  tale  has  read. 


BARTIM^US. 

The  sharp  cry  could  not  silenced  be, 

"  Have  mercy,  mercy,  upon  me, 

Thou  son  of  David."     What  he  craved 

Was  met  with  this,  "  Thy  faith  hath  saved." 
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Yet  list  we  to  that  plaintive  cheer ; 

'Tis  wisely  spoke  and  sweet  to  hear; 

And  many  witnesses  renew 

The  faith  that  it  is  strangely  true : 

Yes,  happy  , —  cleave  we  to  the  hope,  — 

Though  feet  must  swerve  and  hands  must  grope ; 

All  action  played  behind  a  screen, 

The  world  no  space  and  life  no  scene  ; 

Though  nature,  art,  streets,  fields,  and  books, 

And  better,  best,  all  friendly  looks, 

Have  faded  into  nought ;  the  gaze 

That  spans  a  world  and  threads  a  maze, 

And,  when  the  round  of  day  is  done 

Outshoots  the  arrows  of  the  sun, 

Changed  for  the  thin  short  line  that  slips 

Beneath  the  moving  finger-tips. 
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BARTBLEUS. 


Who  that  hath  watched  the  smiles,  that  chase 

Each  other  o'er  the  tranquil  face 

Thus  mutilate,  does  not  decree 

A  place  for  them  in  memory? 

The  human  soul  a  debtor  lies 

To  him  who  sang  of  Paradise ; 

Who  tells  us  that  a  single  jot 

Of  heart  or  hope  he  bated  not. 

Nay,  there  are  they  whose  playful  strain 

Has  argued  that  this  want  was  gain. 

Still  Memory's  rigid  canvas  glows, 

And  Fancy's  free  conception  flows, 

And  Reason  tells  her  problems  o'er, 

And  gleaning  Thoughts  find  field  and  store. 

What,  then  ?  Did  our  poor  Israelite 

Prize  at  too  much  the  wealth  of  sight  ? 

And  is  its  loss  a  lighter  woe 

Than  men  have  thought  ?  Oh  no  !  oh  no  ! 

This  new  Beatitude  will  prove 

The  wonder  of  the  Father-love, 


BARTIMJ3US.  121 

That  bids  such  compensation  wait 

On  a  calamity  so  great, 

Because  so  great.     Oh !  bless  the  care 

That  stoops  to  such  a  deep  despair. 

The  blind  are  happy  ?  Only  such 

As  make  the  world's  small  remnant  much, 

And  call  an  inward  state  to  atone 

For  what  makes  this  without  so  lone. 

Nor  all  concealed  from  human  thought 
How  this  celestial  work  is  wrought ; 
They  who  see  not  have  eyes  that  lend 
Their  aid  to  guide  and  to  defend ; 
Aye,  numberless.     They  sit  immured 
In  kindly  offices  ;  secured 
By  their  strong  helplessness.     Who  stem 
The  boldest  crowds,  make  way  for  them. 
Mark  on  the  pavement  how  the  click 
Of  their  half-seeing,  slender  stick, 
Is  potent  as  a  Sultan's  word 
Or  marshal's  staff  or  conqueror's  sword. 
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122  BARTIM^US. 

Close  tended  by  the  good  and  kind, 
They  form  the  temper  that  they  find. 
Does  not  that  disposition  bless, 
And  good-will  grow  to  happiness  ? 
With  narrowing  range  of  earth's  ado, 
The  field  of  strife  is  narrowed  too  : 
The  tents  are  struck,  the  flags  are  furled, 
That  make  a  camp  of  half  the  world  : 
As  feuds  and  provocations  close, 
The  unchallenged  spirit  tastes  repose. 

The  Son  of  Man,  in  passing  by, 
Heeded  his  suppliant's  frantic  cry, 
Opened  his  eyes  to  drink  the  day, 
And  showed  his  following  steps  the  way : 
He  passes  by  no  more.     A  sphere 
Immortal  holds  him.     But  e'en  here, 
And  now,  and  evermore,  he  stands, 
And  lifts  his  voice  and  lays  his  hands. 
Courage  and  cure !     But  not  as  when 
He  moved  among  those  Hebrew  men. 
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No  miracle  or  transient  sign 

Attests  the  word  or  act  divine. 

The  painted  earth  and  painted  sky, 

And  looks  of  dear  humanity, 

He  brings  not  back ;  but  shows  in  light 

What  needs  no  orb  of  sensuous  sight. 

Ideal  growths  flush  into  bloom 

And  dove-like  sits  that  raven  gloom. 


O  Son  of  David !  many  sit 
In  that  deep  valley.     Speak  to  it ! 
Set  Duty's  plain  and  Faith's  high  hill 
Before  them  ;  and  within  them  still 
Let  Mind  pursue  its  even  trains, 
Affection  chant  its  sweet  refrains, 
And  Truth  draw  clear  its  landscape  lines, 
Clear  as  where  Nature  buds  and  shines. 
From  that  bright  realm  reflect  a  ray, 
Where  tears  and  films  are  wiped  away. 
Let  patience  hold  and  love  increase ; 
And  fold  them  in  thy  peace,  thy  peace. 
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HYMN    FOR   THE   BLIND. 
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HYMN   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

O  God!  to  thine  all-seeing  ken 

The  night  and  day  are  one : 
The  blackness  of  earth's  deepest  den, 

And  flaming  of  the  sun. 

Both  lend  to  eyes  of  mortal  race 
Their  sweet  and  mingled  aid; 

And  blest  in  its  alternate  place 
The  shining  and  the  shade. 

For  us,  a  cloud  is  on  the  sight, 

And  Nature's  face  is  hid ; 
Alike  untouched  by  figured  light 

The  eyeball  and  the  lid. 

So  it  hath  pleased  thee,  God  !     Be  each 

Sore  plaint  and  passion  still ; 
And  holy  thoughts  kneel  down,  and  teach 

Submission  to  that  will. 


THE   BLIND    ASLEEP. 
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From  all  our  diminutions,  Lord, 
Let  trust  and  love  increase ; 

And  all  our  hindrances  reward 
With  patience  and  with  peace. 

Oh,  clear  the  mind !  Be  more  and  more 

The  invisible  revealed ; 
And  spirits  brighten  at  the  door, 

When  all  without  is  sealed  ! 
June  3, 1865. 


THE    BLIND   ASLEEP. 

"  I  always  see  in  dreams,"  she  said, 
"  Nor  then  believe  that  I  am  blind." 
That  simple  thought  a  shadowy  pleasure  shed 
Within  my  mind. 

In  a  like  doom,  the  nights  afford 
A  like  display  of  mercy  done. 
How  oft  I've  dreamed  of  sight  as  full  restored ! 
Not  once  as  gone. 
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THE   BLIND    ASLEEP. 


Restored  as  with  a  flash  !     I  gaze 
On  open  books  with  letters  plain ; 
And  scenes  and  faces  of  the  dearer  days 


Are  bright  again. 


O  sleep !  in  pity  thou  art  made 
A  double  boon  to  such  as  we ; 
Beneath  closed  lids  and  folds  of  deepest  shade 
We  think  we  see. 

O  Providence !  when  all  is  dark 
Around  our  steps  and  o'er  thy  will, 
The  mercy-seat  that  hides  the  covenant-ark 
Has  angels  still. 

Thou  who  art  light !  illume  the  page 
Within  ;  renew  these  respites  sweet, 
And  show  beyond  the  films  and  wear  of  age 
Both  walk  and  seat. 
December  19,  1865. 
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THE    YOUTH'S    COMPANION. 
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THE    BLIND    BOY. 

What  can  the  blind  boy  do! 

The  boy  who  cannot'see? 
His  eyes  arc  very  blue. 

But  very  sad  to  me. 
His  little  face  is  fair, 

But  on  his  baby  brow 
There  is  a  look  of  care, 

That  makes  me  sorrow  now. 

What  can  the  blind  boy  do? 

How  can  we  mako  him  glad? 
His  pleasures  are  so  few, 

His  life  must  be  so  sad. 
The  never-ceasing  joys 

That  shine  for  you  and  mo 
Are  not  the  poor  blind  boy's — 

The  boy  who  cannot  see. 

He  cannot  see  the  sun, 

Or  flowers  peeping  out. 
Or  watch  the  kitten  run, 

Or  robin  hop  about. 
He  cannot  join  the  race, 

Or  climb  to  get.  a  nest. 
Or  even  see  the  face 

Of  those  he  loves  the  best ! 

What  are  his  eyes  made  for? 

Useless  through  all  these  years! 
Are  they  for  nothing?  or 

Only  for  shedding  tears? 
Poor  eyes  that  may  not  see, 

Tears  cannot  make  more  dim; 
How  sorry  he  must  be! 

How  can  we  comfort  him? 

Good  Words  for  the  Young. 


&l)e  messenger. 

I'TICA,    C.     N.     X. 

THURSDAY   MORNING,   May  18,   1871. 


i'or  the  Messenger. 
riic  Blind  Man  of  Jericho. 

Bt.  Luke  xviil  85. 

A  blind  man  dwelt  at  Jericho 

Who  often  sat,  beside  the  way, 
To  ask  for  alms  an  hour  or  two, 

And  thus  abridge  the  tedious  day. 
At  last  a  host  came  trav'liDg  by, 

Which  seem'd  to  him  surprising  great; 
He  sought  to  learn  the  reason  why 

That  retinue  approaoh'd  the  gate. 

They  told  him  Chbist  of  Nazareth 

Was  then  about  to  pass  that  way, 
To  heal  the  blind,  to  save  from  death, 

And  wondrous  acts  of  love  display, 
"  Oh,  Bon  of  David,  hear  Thou  me  I 

Oh,  Jisrs,  save  or  else  I  die  I 
Bestore  my  sight  that  I  may  seel" 

Was  then  the  blind  man's  mournfnl  cry. 

Now  they  who  travel'd  on  before, 

Bequest  that  he  should  hold  his  peace; 
But  still  he  cried  so  much  the  more, 

"Oh,  Jisus,  he*l  my  sore  disease  I" 
Then  Jesus  stood,  by  pity  mov'd, 

And  heard  his  prayer  and  humble  plea ; 
Bestor'd  his  sight;  and  by  it  prov'd 

That  faith  in  Gbbibt  had  made  him  see. 

Oh,  then  what  shouts  and  songs  of  praise 
To  God  were  heard,  which  rent  the  air; 
And  all  who  songhf  redeeming  grace, 
Boon  found  a  blessed  Saviour  there. 
O  Lord,  through  faith  we  now  would  comet 

Just  like  the  blind  of  ancient  days; 
Oh,  hear  our  prayer  and  guide  ns  home, 
To  dwell  with  Thee  and  sing  Thy  praise! 
Written  to  Invite  the  citizens  of  Central  New  York 
to  consider  the  "  temporal  benefits"  whioh  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  those  suffering  from  ophthalmia,  in  this  and 
other  States,  and  the  Oanadas,  by  establishing  in  this 
vicinity  a  first-class  "  Eye  and  Bar  Infirmary,"  with  as 
little  delay  as  practicable. 

mica,  October,  1869.  W«.  O.  Ally*. 
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BLIND. 

All  the  looks  those  eyes  can  cast 
Must  on  precious  faces  falL 

O  Remembrance !  fix  them  fast- 
Pictures  on  the  inner  wall. 

'What  can  move  him  more  than  this? 

Sons  and  daughters  from  afar 
Bring  their  youngest,  lest  he  miss 

Seeing  what  their  treasures  are. 

None  too  soon.     Poor  yearning  eyes, 
All  their  seeing  has  been  done ! 

But  the  inner  light  shall  rise, 

That  shall  be  the  blind  man's  sun. 

Little  Mary,  grandpa's  pet, 
Softly  climbs  upon  his  chair. 

Oh !  how  close  a  child  can  get 
Without  breaking  in  on  prayer. 

Lips  are  moving  close  to  hers, 

And  though  large  eyes  open  wide, 

Yet  she  neither  speaks  nor  stirs, 
Since  she's  found  a  place  to  hide. 

'Twixt  his  bowed  head  and  the  breast 
She  has  wedged  her  golden  hair, 

On  his  silver  locks  to  rest, 
Casting  added  glory  there. 

Lying  there  so  quietly, 

Mary  hears  her  own  sweet  name, — 
Looks  up  eagerly  to  see 

For  what  end  the  summons  came  : 

Thinking  not,  though  she'd  been  told, 
Of  a  some  one  gone  before, 

Whose  dear  name  she  has  in  hold, 
For  whose  sake  she's  loved  the  more. 

Blind,  all  blind,  yet,  little  one, 

To  a  Mary  he  can  see 
Do  these  prayerful  whispers  run, 

Though  he  loves  you  tenderly. 
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should  tumble  them  headlong,  all  the  way  past 
steeps  where  the  mere  thought  of  a  side-fall 
was  terror,  brought  us  in  the  twilight  to  a 
green  meadow,  ringed  by  woods,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Merced. 

Here  we  pitched  our  first  Yo-Semite  camp. 
Horses  and  mules  were  dismissed  to  the 
deep  green  meadow,  with  no  further  quali- 
fication to  their  license  than  might  be  found 
in  ropes  seventy  feet  long  fastened  to  deep- 
driven  pickets.  We  soon  had  a  roaring  fire 
and  something  to  eat,  after  which  we  se- 
lected a  cedar-canopied  piece  of  flat  sward 
near  the  fire  for  our  bed-room,  and,  as  high  up 
as  we  could  reach,  despoiled  our  fragrant 
baUi'acchini  for  the  mattresses,  which  were 
sweet  enough  to  rest  upon. 

During  our  whole  stay  in   the  valley  we 
made  it  our  practice  to  rise  early,  take  break- 
fast, _  we   generally   had   game,  — next   the 
horses  (even  the  mules  were  "horses"  here) 
were  brought  up  from  picket;  then  together 
or  separately  we  rode  away  whither  we  listed. 
But,  our  man  !     Our  stores  began  to  fail. 
One  morning  we  equipped  him  with  a  horse, 
a  pack-mule,  and  sundry  commissions,  bid- 
ding him  good  speed  on  the  trail  to  Mariposa. 
He   was    to    return   in    five   days.     On   the 
morning  of  the   seventh    one    of   the   party 
started  either  in  pursuit,  or  to  meet  him  on 
the  way.     We  were  getting  ominously  near 
the  bottom   of  our  flour-bag.     In  five  days 
more  the  gentleman  returned,  leading  an  extra 
mule   loaded  with   reinforcements;   but  our 
traitorous  "  man"  we  saw  no  more. 

Five  miles  farther  up  this  valley  we  came 
to  the  Yo-Semite  Fall  proper,  but,  in  the  In- 
dian, "  Cho-looke."  By  geological  survey  this 
fall  is  credited  with  the  astounding  height  of 
twenty-eight  hundred  feet  !  In  the  spring  and 
early  summer  no  more  magnificent  sight  can 
be  imagined  than  is  obtained  from  a  stand- 
point right  in  the  midst  of  the  spray,  driven,  as 
by  a  wind  blowing  thirty  miles  an  hour,  from 


ytnology.      ine  savage 
his  voice  to  a  whisper  and  crouches  ti 
lingly  past  "  Po-ho-no  ; "  while  the  very 
ance  of  the  name  is  so  dreaded  by  him 
the  discoverers  of  the  valley  obtained  it 
difficulty.     This  fall  descends  in  an  unb 
sheet  of  nearly  a  thousand  feet  perptndi 
thus  being  the  next  in  height  among  a 
valley  cataracts  to  the  Yo-Semite  itself 
name  of  "  The  Bridal  Veil "  is  very  api 
ate  ;  for,  to  one  viewing  it  in  profile,  its 
sheet,   broken  into  the  filmy,  silvery  k 
spray,  and  falling  quite  free  of  the  br 
the  precipice,  might  well  seem  the  veil 
by  the  earth  at  her  granite  wedding— ^con 
orating  the  one-thousandth  anniversary 
nuptials.    Near  by  stands  a  nameless  rocV 
thousand   feet  in  height;   and   yet   ai 
called    "  Sentinel  Rock,"    a  solitary  tr 
pinnacle,  towering  thirty-three  hundred 
A  lovely  place  in  the  valley  is  the  si- 
Lake  "Ah-wi-yoh,"  a  crystal  pond  of 
acres  in  extent,  lying  right  at  the  mc 
the   narrow   strait   between    the   Nor 
South  Domes.     What   a   spot   here 
tranquil  water   for  an  artist  !     Such 
of  color!      Our  artist   friend  rose  a 
and  worked  solely  for   the  love  of 
After   passing   the   great   cleft  eastw; 
found  the  river  more  enchanting  at  eve 
We  were  obliged  to  penetrate  in  thisd 
entirely  on  foot,  clambering  between  i 
blocks  of  granite  dislodged  from  the  i 
neath   the  North    Dome,  any  one  o: 
might  have  been  excavated  into  a  cc 
ous  church,  and  discovering,   after  ; 
noissance  of  five  miles,  some  of  the 
shady  stretches  of  singing  water,  and 
the  finest  minor  waterfalls  in  our  A 
scenery. 

Our  last  camp  was  pitched  among  t 
and  forests  behind  the  South  Dome 
compelled,  in  some  places,  to  squee 
ways  through  a  narrow  crevice  in  th 
at  imminent  danger  ;   in  others  we 
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ALLIED 


NEURALINE. 

The  Instant  Relief  or  Cure  foi-  Tic-Dolorcnx,  Neuralgia, 
Sciatica,   Toothache,  Rheumatism,   Gout,  Rheumatic 
Gout,  and  all  iVerve  Pains. 


Mr.  Edgar,  Hutt  Lighthouse,  Island  of  Lewes,  writes  to  Sir  James  Matheson 
Nov.  24,  1869  :—  "Mrs.  Edgar  cannot  express  lier  thanks  to  Lady  Matheson  for 
sending  the  Neuraline.      It  proved  the  most  successful  lotion  she  has  ever  applied. 
The  relief  experienced  is  almost  instantaneous." 

Prepared  by  LEATII    &   ROSS,   HOMOEOPATHIC   CHEMISTS,  5,  St.    Paul's 
Churchyard,  and   9,  Vere   Street,  W.      Sold   by  all   Druggists,  in  bottles,  IS. 
and  2s.  9<1. 

The  Cuts  show  Kerve  I  'entres,  and  where  Neuraline  should  be  applied.      [3 
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TRADZ    MARK. 


PATRONISED    BY    THE    QUEEN, 

The  British,  Indian,  and  Colonial  Governments,  and  7,000  of  the  Nobility  and  Gee    , 


l'()k    EVERY   DESCRIPTION   or 
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sting  twice  as  long  as  the  best  common  Paints,  in  exposed  situations,  being  manufactured  expressly  for  ext 
purposes.    Any  Person  can  lav  it  on 


OUTDOOR  WORK,  AS  IRON,  WOOD,  STONE,  BRICK,  &  COMPl 


entered  «  ST.-  2  cwt.   and   upwards  CARRIAGE   FREE   TO   ALL  STATIONS. 

OILS,   TURPENTINE,  and  VARNISHES  of  every  description.        PRICES,  PATTERNS  (with  TESTIMONIALS  .  on  applica 

Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

AND      21,     BACHELORS'     WALK,      DUBLIN. 
"Wholesale  and.  Retail  Agents  for  the  ARCHIMEDEAN  LAWN  MOWER.    Prices  and  Testimonials  Post  F: 


WM.   YOUNGER  &   CO.'S 

India  Pale  &  Edinburgh  Ales, 

OF    THE    FINEST    QUALITY,    AND    IN    THE    HIGHEST 
STATE  OF  PERFECTION, 

May  be   obtained   in   Cask  and    Bottle   from    Bottlets  and  the    principal 
Retailers  in  the  Kingdom. 


Purchasers  are  requested  to  observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  Label,  as  other  Brands  are  frequently  substituted. 

Breweries  :  Edinburgh.     Established  1749. 
London   Offices:    BELVEDERE    ROAD,    S.E.       Liverpool   Offices:    1,    SEEL    STREET. 


£0RWICKfS  BAKING  POWDER 

JJAS  BEEN  AWARDED 

TWO  GOLD  MEDALS 

fOR  ITS  SUPERIORITY  OVER  ALL  OTHERS. 

Makes  Bread,  Pastry,  Puddings,  &c,  light  and  wholesome.     Sold  in 
id.  and  2d.  Packets,  also  6d.  and  is.  Patent  Boxes.  [4 


Starr's  Infallible  Hair  Restorer, 

Warranted  free  from  Stain,  Grease,  Lead,  and  all  Poisonous  Itv. 
dients  ;  will  restore  the  growth  of  the  Hair  at  any  age.  Tested  first 
a  bald  place  on  the  Inventor's  Wife's  head  after  twenty  years'  standi 
Testimonials  sent  free  to  any  address.  One  out  of  hundreds  :  A 
G.  W.  Sheppard  begs  to  testify  to  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Starr's  W. 
for  the  Hair,  which  was  tested  on  a  bald  place  on  her  grandson's  head 
Fromfield  House,  Fromc,  November  16th,  1870." 

Prepared  only  by  Joseph  Starr,  Oldford,  near  Frome,  and  sold 
Bottles  at  3s.  each  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


THE  LUGINA 


Maternal   Pill. 


The  Lucina  Pill  is  prepared,  from  the  formula  of  one  of  t: 
most  eminent  Physician-Accoucheurs  of  the  present  centur 
for  the  relief  of  suffering  peculiar  to  expectant  Mothers. 

Details  of  its  marvellous  effects  are  enclosed  with  each  B< 
of  the  Fills. 

It  has  been  well  tested  by  years  of  experience,  and  alwa; 
proved  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  Mother  and  Infant.    Di 
tinguished  medical  men  have  borne  the  strongest  testimony 
its  value  and  efficacy. 

Simpson  &  Co.,  14,  Southampton  Row,  London,  W.< 

And  all  Chemists.    In  Boxes  at  is.  i id.  and  25,  cjd.    Post  fiee  for  14  or  33  stamps. 
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power,  of  course,  Dent  at  his  best  would  be  unable 
to  contend. 

The  secret  of  the  cheap  rate  at  which  these 
watches  can  be  produced,  is  the  application  of 
machinery  to  the  production  of  the  works  in  place 
of  expensive  hand-labour. 

The  history  of  Swiss  watch-making  would  form 
an  interesting  chapter  in  the  "  Curiosities  of  Toil." 
The  wheels  are  stamped,  and  then  accurately  cut 
by  machinery.  The  details  are  sold  in  large  quan- 
tities to  the  Swiss  mountainers,  who  employ  their 
leisure  time  in  the  mountains  when  the  winter 
shuts  them  out  of  other  occupations.  It  must  be  a 
clever  and  delicate-fingered  people  who  can  thus  at 
will  turn  from  a  pastoral  to  a  mechanical  pursuit. 
The  sense  of  accuracy  necessary  to  build  up  a 
watch,  the  nicety  of  touch  required  to  adjust  its 
delicate  work,  gives  us  a  most  favourable  idea  of 
the  nervous  intelligence  of  these  mountaineers. 
Imagine  Hodge,  with  his  "  fingers  all  thumbs," 
attempting  to  wind  up  a  watch,  much  less  con- 
structing one,  and  there  will  be  seen  the  differences 
of  intelligence  in  many  a  similar  class  in  life  effected 
by  education.    But  to  return  to  these  Swiss  watches, 


of  course  there  are  different  qualities.  Boys  are 
not  foand  with  a  monopoly  of  them.  They  run 
from  a  guinea,  the  cheapest,  to  ten  guineas  in  gold 
cases.  From  two  to  two  and  a  half  guineas,  as 
good  a  watch  as  a  man  need  have,  as  far  as  time- 
keeping goes,  can  be  procured.  Aluminium  is 
the  metal  mainly  used  for  the  cheaper  watches. 
This  metal  is  very  like  gold  in  appearance,  is 
very  light,  and  wears  well ;  but  the  owner  must 
avoid  the  sea  air  and  water,  as  they  have  a  tendency 
to  give  a  green  tinge  to  the  metal.  In  the  cheapest 
watches  the  expense  of  the  metal  case  is  avoided, 
by  constructing  back  as  well  as  front  of  crystal  glass, 
made  very  thick  and  strong.  Through  this  glass 
the  mechanism  is  plainly  seen,  the  contrast  of  the 
steel  frame  with  the  works  having  a  very  peculiar 
appearance.  These  are  the  timepieces  to  take  into 
a  crowd.  The  disgust  of  a  pickpocket  who  has  just 
eased  a  gent  of  his  watch,  has  not  been  overlooked 
by  one  of  our  comic  contemporaries.  "  Blest  if  I 
know  what  the  professhun's  a-coming  to.  You'd 
a  thought  a  respectable  old  gentleman  like  that 
good  for  a  gold  repeater  at  least ;  blest  if  it  ain't 
hallyminum  !"' 


THE   BLIND    SLEEPER. 

HER  sleep  on  : 

Her  heart  is  weary  of  the  dark  ; 

Let  her  sleep  on  : 
Who  knows  ?     In  dream-land  she  may  see 
Bright  scenes,  that  in  her  waking  flee  ; 

So  let  her  be. 

Let  her  sleep  on  : 
Her  lips,  so  patient,  part  in  smiles  ; 

Let  her  sleep  on  : 
Who  knows?  She  dreams  perchance  of  sight 
Shall  we  awake  her  to  life's  night? 

No,  let  her  be. 

Let  in  the  air, 
And  place  these  roses  at  her  side  ; 

The  od'rous  air 
Will  fan  her  cheek,  till  in  her  dream 
She  scents  rose-gardens,  it  may  seem  ; 

So  let  her  dream. 


And  let  her  hear 
A  lulling  music  floating  by, 

To  please  her  ear  ; 
Haply  she  loved  the  tender  strain, 
And  lives  some  happy  hours  again, 

Let  her  sleep  on, 

And  let  her  dream 
Some  pitying  angel  wafts  aloof 
Her  hopeless  pain. 


Her  sightless  eyes  are  dry  of  tears, 
She  feels  no  more  the  cross  she  bears  ; 
Oh,  blessed  dream  ! 

I  dare  not  stay  ; 
A  coward  at  her  side  I  stand, 

And  dare  not  stay 
Lest  I,  who  view  the  patient  face 
Illumined  by  this  hour  of  grace, 

See  its  despair.  \V.  SAWYER. 
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until  every  bush  resembles  a  gigantic  earwig-trap. 
But  little  sleep  does  the  hapless  exhibitor  obtain 
that  night,  and  at  peep  of  day,  after  restless  dreams 
in  which  huge  roses  and  monstrous  silver  cups 
seem  squeezing  him  into  nothing,  he  is  up  and 
amongst  his  standards.  How  charming  are  they 
with  the  dews  of  night  still  lingering  on  their  petals, 
before  the  sun  has  blanched  one  tint  of  pink,  or 
curled  one  leaf  a  hair's  breadth  from  perfection  ! 
No  one  knows  the  full  beauty  of  roses  until  he  has 
seen  them  in  the  grey,  damp  dawn,  standing  out 
against  the  dark  background  of  shade  and  shrubs, 
like  the  glimmering  stars  overhead,  which  are  just 
fading  out  of  the  solemn  blue.  Then  comes  the 
anxious  task  of  arranging  the  long-cherished  blooms 
in  green  cases  filled  with  moss,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  brought  effectively  before  the  judges'  eyes. 
Finally,  we  will  hope  the  happy  sight  which  rewards 
the  labour  of  so  many  months  greets  him,  when  the 
arbiters  have  made  their  decision.  Our  amateur 
has  won  the  first  prize,  and  is  the  envy  of  all  his 
unsuccessful  brethren.  Slight  as  the  meed  of 
honour  may  appear  to  ordinary  people,  easy  as 
they  may  think  it  to  grow  such  roses  as  he  has 
produced — and  this  is  the  first  sentiment  of  the 
uninitiated  at  a  rose  show — perhaps  the  production 
of  fine  roses  would  not  be  found  by  them  so  easy 
in  practice  as  it  seems  in  fancy.  To  mention  one 
difficulty  alone,  a  thousand  atmospheric  influences 
are  opposed  to  the  successful  opening  of  a  rose. 
In  combating  them  and  the  insect  hosts  which  war 
against  the  blooms,  depredators  of  rose-growing  may 
well  believe  the  truth  of  a  parody  we  may  venture 


on  Walton's  account  of  fishing— If  rose-growii 
be  not  an  art,  at  least  it  is  an  art  to  grow  roses. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years   the  rose  has  i 
creased  wonderfully  in    popularity  with   lovers 
flowers,  and  year  by  year  the  passion  appears 
assume  still  larger  proportions.     This  is  partly  d 
to  the  many  admirable  shows  where  roses  may 
seen  in  their  greatest  perfection,  but  still  more 
the  rose  being,  for  the  most  part,  hardy  enough 
endure  all  the  vicissitudes  of  English  climate  u 
injured,  and  to  its  abundantly  rewarding  the  le£ 
care  that  its  owner  lavishes  upon  it.    It  is  not  giv 
to  every  rose-lover  to  grow  faultless  specimens,  i 
such   perfect   blooms  represent  a  large  •  outlay 
time,  money,  and  patience  ;  but  it  is  hardly  possit 
for  the  merest  bungler   in  horticulture  to  fail 
rearing  good  roses  if  he  have  only  taken  the  pi 
caution  of  originally  planting  them  in  a  fitting  s< 
and  aspect.    The  novelties  which  are  yearly  broug 
forward  keep  up  the  rage,  by  adding  the  stimul 
of  emulation  to  that  natural  love  of  a  rose  which 
inherent  in  every  one  in  the  least  degree  remoV' 
from  savagery  ;  while  the  competition  engender 
at  rose  shows  is  perpetually,  during  summer,  addi: 
fuel  to  the  flame  already  burning  so  vigorously 
the  true  rosarian's  heart.     It  is,  we  believe,  Gol 
smith  who  lays  down  these  two  rules  for  qualifyii 
any  one  to  become  a  critic  of  pictures — "Aiwa 
blame  the  foreshortening,  and  never  forget  to  praii 
Tintoretto."     The  merest  sciolist  may  pass  for 
amateur  of  roses,  if  he  be  discerning  enough  at. 
rose  show  always  to  abuse  Manet ti  stocks,  and 
commend  Thyra  Hammerich. 
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have  often  heard  a  ' 
philosophical  friend  as- 
sert that  such  is  the  in- 
clination of  the  human 
mind  for  uniformity, 
such  the  disinclination 
for  fractions,  that  the 
time  will  come  when 
all  articles  in  popular 
demand  will  be  reduced  to  a  penny,  a  shilling, 
and  a  pound — or  first,  second,  and  third  class 
prices.  That  the  tendency  is  towards  uniformity 
of  this  kind,  we  have  examples  in  the  penny 
post  and  a  thousand  other  items  the  reader  will 
easily  call  to  mind.  It  is  just  possible  that  this 
tendency  to  accommodate  the  purse  may  have  one 
disadvantage.  Has  the  reader  ever  considered  the 
enhanced  value  its  unattainability  gives  to  any- 
thing that  is  desired  ?  Let  us  recall  to  the  mind  of 
the  schoolboy  the  delight  of  opening  for  the  first 
time  his  father's  watch.  The  mystery  of  springs, 
wheels,  etc.,  suddenly  revealed  to  him ;  the  delightful 


T  I  M  E. 

fragility  which  tempts  his  destructive  powers  ; 
these  are  sensations  he  never  forgets ;  but  the  lor 
ing  to  be  master  of  this  delicate  animated  creati 
(for  such  it  almost  appears  to  him)  is  the  most  ii 
pressive  sensation.  It  seems  so  unattainable; 
be  master  of  a  watch,  is  to  him  tantamount  to  1 
being  master  of  his  manhood.  Alas  !  this  longi 
for  the  unapproachable,  the  unattainable,  is  a  thi 
of  the  past.  Commercial  enterprise  has  dragg 
down  the  watch  to  the  level  of  his  pock 
money.  A  watch  that  will  go,  that  can  be  wou 
up,  that  has  real  works  which  you  can  sec  ;  none 
your  gilt  trumpery  such  as  we  see  hung  upon  Chri 
mas-trees,  or  bought  in  the  Lowther  Arcade,  bui 
veritable  warranted  timekeeper,  that  he  can  p 
out  of  his  pocket  and  consult  with  an  air.  Henc 
forth  godfather's  "  tip"  will  no  doubt  take  this  for 
When  we  say  that  these  twenty-shilling  watches  a 
warranted,  of  course  we  do  not  mean  in  bo; 
keeping,  but  as  watches  they  arc,  if  properly  tak 
care  of,  equal  to  any  ordinary  wear  and  tear  to  whi 
they  may  fairly  be  exposed.   Against  boy-smas-hin 
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For  the  Messenger. 
The  Boy  Asking  Alms  For  His  Blind 
Father. 

BY   MBS.    M.   A.   8TEVEBS. 

[Translated  from  the  German  of  Krumacher.] 
A  poor  blind  man  1  a  poor  blind  man  I 
My  father's  timid  faoe  may'st  scan ; 
Trembling  and  pale  with  earthly  care, 
Spo.t  of  the  wind  is  his  grey  hair. 
Instead  of  song  his  harp  breathes  prayer. 
O  pity  him  1 

His  eye  sees  not  the  morning  light, 
The  sunset  fires  to  him  is  night; 

His  tears  he  cannot  see  when  weeping 

The  hand  that  to  his  song  adds  sweetening. 
Nor  e'en  the  smile  of  friendship's  greeting. 
Compassionate  him  I 

Have  mercy  on  my  Father's  need. 
The  forest  whispers,  sweet  indeed ; 
"  Unto  thy  father's  face  shall  come 
A  light  that  is  not  of  the  sun." 
Do  not  forsake  the  stricken  one. 
Have  pity  on  him. 
LawrencevilU,  Pa. 
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THE  BLIND  BOY— A  PARABLE. 


The  valley  smiled  ;  not  so  the  hills 
Where  rock  and  somber  pine  arose  : 

But  constant  were  the  silver  rills 
That  sought  the  valley  for  repose. 

They  chafed  if  but  a  passing  gust 

Into  mid-air  their  current  thrust. 

So  lofty  were  the  topmost  peaks 

That  where  they  stopped  the  clouds  began ; 
And  not  till  noon  the  early  streaks 

Of  sunshine  through  the  valley  ran: 
So  all  the  night  and  half  the  clay 
Blind  was  that  valley  to  the  ray. 

The  peaks  in  snow,  the  clouds  in  gold, 
The  fields  in  verdure  scattered  round, 

Wild  shadows  gamboled  towards  the  wold  ; 
Tame  shadows  stretched  along  the  ground. 

At  noon  the  mountain-shadow  moved 

And  took  slow  leave  of  all  it  loved. 

Then  were  the  clouds  consumed  apace  ; 

Then  were  the  shadows,  like  a  scroll, 
Drawn  nearer  to  the  mountain's  base, 

Beneath  it  suddenly  to  roll. 
Nor  wondering  eyes  asked  how  it  went, 
The  sun  once  in  the  firmament. 

There  live  two  orphans  :   one  in  shade 
Finds  all  his  joy,  and  one  in  light. 

These,  of  a  pair  by  nature  made, 
Are  perfect  in  each  other's  sight. 

Sister  and  brother,  side  by  side 

They  wander,  and  their  joys  divide. 

When  through  the  woods,  the  lanes,  the  fields, 

The  brother  has  a  wish  to  stray, 
The  sister  takes  the  hand  he  yields, 

For  she  by  habit  leads  the  way. 
Her  skipping  feet  direct  his  pace, 
And  so  they  run  from  place  to  place. 


O'er  plains  that  strike  the  gray-white  line 
Where  earth's  mild  curve  in  distance  ends, 

O'er  streams  that  on  the  dwelling  shine, 
O'er  quiet  mead  that  homeward  tends, 

O'er  sand-dunes  waiting  on  the  shore, 

The  sister's  eyes  his  wealth  explore. 

Despite  these  gifts,  his  sister's  hand, 

Her  gentle  voice,  her  sayings  dear, 
He  cares  for  more  than  all  his  land, 

That  stretches  far  or  gathers  near. 
The  path  he  loses  she  can  find, 
For  all  his  sight  is  in  her  mind. 

At  early  morn,  embraced  by  her, 

He  sits  within  the  shadow's  dip 
To  list  to  his  sweet  minister, 

And  paint  his  visions  from  her  lip. 
She  tells  him  all  that  earth  and  skies 
Reveal  to  her  enchanted  eyes. 

Sister  and  brother,  side  by  side, 

Her  eyes  are  bright  and  his  are  blind. 

These  are  the  gifts  which  they  divide  : 

They  halve  their  thoughts  and  share  their  mind. 

Darkness  he  gives  and  she  gives  light, 

She  finds  the  day  and  he  the  ni^ht. 

She  tells  him  how  the  mountains  swell 
Till  rocks  and  forests  touch  the  skies ; 

He  tells  her  how  the  shadows  dwell 
In  purple  dimness  on  his  eyes. 

His  wandering  orbs  the  while  he  lifts, 

As  round  his  smile  their  spirit  drifts. 

Content  beneath  the  shadow-tree, 

Her  heart  round  his  to  closer  wind, 
At  his  sweet  smile  her  eyes,  in  glee, 

She  shuts  to  share  his  peace  of  mind. 
So  half  in  play  the  sister  tries 
To  find  his  soul  within  her  eyes. 
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THE  BLIND  BOY— A   PARABLE. 


She  takes  his  hand  and  walks  along 

"  What  noise  was  that  ?  "  again  he  cries. 

To  lead  him  to  the  river's  brink. 

"The  sea-gull's  scream  and  flapping  wing. 

She  stays  to  hear  the  water's  song, 

Towards  land  before  a  storm  he  flies 

And  closes  still  her  eyes  to  think, 

When  wind  sets  in  at  early  spring." 

To  tell  him,  now,  the  murmurs  strike 

"  And  tell  me  all  that  else  betides  ?  " 

On  ear  and  heart  of  both  alike. 

"A  porpoise  o'er  the  billow  strides." 

"  The  river's  flow  is  bright  and  clear," 

She  leads  him  to  the  wooded  belt 

The  blind  boy  said,  "  but  were  it  dark, 

Where  twisted  boughs  are  thickly  set. 

How  should  we  then  its  music  hear  ? 

"For  soon,"  she  said,  "  the  rain  must  pelt, 

And  yet  at  eve-tide  sings  the  lark. 

And  there  is  shelter  from  the  wet. 

Still  if  the  stream  no  murmur  made, 

When  pattering  drops  soak  through  the  leaves 

Methinks  it  then  were  like  a  shade." 

We  still  can  shun  the  dripping  eaves." 

"And  yet,  dear  brother,  when  it  stops, 

"  Stay,  sister,  hearken  to  that  sound  ! 

And  in  the  quiet  lake  is  hushed, 

You  did  not  say  the  lightning  play'd  ?  " 

Although  its  gentle  murmur  drops 

"  It  flashes  now,  and  whirling  round 

'Tis  bright  as  when  past  us  it  rushed. 

The  gull  dips  low  and  is  afraid." 

It  is  not  like  a  shade  the  more, 

The  boy  now  turns  his  floating  eyes, 

Except  beneath  the  wooded  shore." 

But  not  the  way  the  sea-bird  flies. 

They  ramble  slowly  to  the  beach  ; 

"  The  rain  is  come,  for  on  my  cheek 

They  sit  before  the  splashing  deep. 

I  feel  a  drop  this  instant  splash. 

Their  ear  the  louder  voices  reach, 

Let  us,"  he  said,  "  the  woodlands  seek, 

And  long  their  soul  in  silence  keep. 

And  hear  it  on  the  foliage  dash. 

"Now,  sister,  tell  me  once  again 

On  the  ground-ivy  let  us  tread 

The  wonders  of  the  sea's  domain." 

And  through  the  grove  its  perfume  spread." 

"  I  see  the  waters  like  a  bow 

And  so  they  prattle  as  they  leave 

That  bends  into  the  dappled  sky. 

The  stony  beach  :  in  pensive  mood 

I  see  the  breakers  now  in  row 

He  listens  as  the  billows  heave  : 

Without  a  motion  distant  lie  : 

She  leans  her  vision  on  the  wood. 

Or  if  one  vanish  from  the  rest, 

And  as  the  honey-suckle  clings, 

It  shows  again  its  foamy  crest. 

About  his  neck  her  arm  she  flings. 

"  But  nearer,  midway  toward  the  sands, 

The  blind  boy  thus  his  sister's  sight 

I  see  each  crooked  billow  creep  : 

From  dawn  to  even  fondly  tasks, 

It  stops  and  into  froth  expands 

And  reads  the  world  in  borrowed  light, 

To  disappear  upon  the  deep. 

Whose  equal  good  he  freely  asks. 

But  nearer  still  huge  billows  strive 

And  she,  to  skim  all  nature,  plies 

To  reach  the  shore  and  first  arrive." 

The  infant  passion  of  her  eyes. 

"  What  color  is  the  sky  to-day  ?  " 

The  sands  upon  the  shore  below, 

The  blind  boy  asked.      "It  still  is  blue  : 

The  breakers  off  the  ocean  thrown, 

But  racing  clouds  about  it  play, 

The  peaks  that  rob  the  earth  of  snow, 

Some  white,  and  some  of  inky  hue. 

By  him  unseen,  are  yet  his  own. 

When  sailors  see  its  dappled  form 

On  them  were  many  born  to  gaze, 

They  always  say  it  bodes  a  storm. ' ' 

Yet  none  to  better  pierce  their  maze. 

"  What  color  is  the  sea?  no  sun 

Though  blind  he  saw,  for  he  had  light 

Is  shining  now  ;  it  must  be  green." 

To  span  the  corn-fields  and  the  meads, 

"It  is,  but  high  the  breakers  run 

The  lake's  repose,  the  river's  flight, 

And  white  the  surf  that  rolls  between. 

Through  her  whose  hand  the  blind  boy  leads. 

A  storm  is  lowering  o'er  the  bay, 

A  sister's  love  the  world  explores  ; 

And  all  the  sky  is  getting  gray." 

His  heart  accepts  it  and  adores. 

"  The  waves  are  louder  :  now  they  call 

And  when  the  pleasant  house  is  near, 

On  me  to  look  upon  their  might," 

And  ended  all  she  had  to  say, 

The  blind  boy  said  ;   "  and,  as  they  fall, 

She  lifts  her  voice  :    "  O  brother  dear, 

I  think  they  break  upon  my  sight. 

If  good  my  eyes  have  been  to-day, 

Perhaps  at  dusk,  if  we  were  nigh, 

Kiss  them  for  every  new  delight 

My  eyes  might  see  them  dark  and  high." 

That  kindles  in  your  spirit's  sight  !  " 
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I  draw  all  vision  through  your  eyes : 
I  see  within,  you  see  outside. 

Your  love  has  raised  me  to  the  skies, 
So  narrow  once,  now  high  and  wide. 

Nor  always  of  the  somber  hue  : 

For  I  can  dream  the  dark  to  blue. 

The  hill  that  upward  toils,  the  stream, 
The  valley,  and  the  ocean's  range, 

These  take  the  colors  of  a  dream, 
Though  as  it  changes  so  they  change. 


But  tinged  by  hope  no  more  they  fade 
Into  the  deep  and  narrow  shade. 

"  Outside  to  you  the  world  is  told, 
And  all  you  learn  you  tell  to  me ; 
Inside  do  I  the  world  behold ; 

There  your  fond  eyes  themselves  I  see ; 
There  your  kind  hand  is  in  my  sight  : 
No  longer  dark,  for  love  is  light." 
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"  The  Dean  of  Westminster  will  preach  in 
the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall ;"  so  we  wended 
our  way  thither,  for  Dean  Stanley  is  a  man  one 
must  see  and  hear  when  one  can.  The  chapel 
is  in  the  Banqueting  Hall  of  the  palace,  in  front 
of  which  Charles  I.  was  beheaded.  It  was  a 
charity  sermon  for  the  benefit  of  an  Asylum 
for  the  Blind.  The  Dean  wins  you  at  once  by 
his  refined  and  intellectual  face — a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  heavy  features  of  the  average 
English  clergyman.  His  theme  was  the  com- 
pensations attending  blindness.  He  had  an  old 
quarto  copy  of  Milton  in  the  desk,  and  read 
with  great  feeling  and  force  three  long  pas- 
sages from  "  Paradise  Lost  "  and  "Samson," 
referring  to  his  own  loss  of  sight — especially 
the  lines, 

"  O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 
Without  all  hope  of  day," — etc. 

The  Dean's  reference  to  Milton  was  warmly 
eulogistic  ;  and  he  proceeded  in  this  wise  :  — 
I  There  is  a  dim  tradition  that  some  people 
once    actually  believed   that    Milton's  blind- 
ness was  a  judgment  of  Heaven  upon  him 
for   his    defense  of   the   tragedy  which  took 
>lace  on    the    spot  where   we    now    stand. 
>uch    a    sentiment    is    simply    barbarous ;  it 
s    unworthy    of    a     civilized    people.      No 
Englishman  of  the  present  day  would  toler- 
ate it  for  a  moment."     Of  the  accuracy  of 
this  last  statement,  I  have  my  doubts.     But 
the  protest  of  this  high  dignitary  of  the  Church 
gainst  the  bigotry  of  a  past  age,  and  especial- 
y  this  emphatic  reference  to  a  notable  event 
n   English  history,  on   the  spot  where  it  oc- 
curred, and  by  the  official  representative  of 
Church  and  State,  seemed  to  me  noteworthy. 
We   all   know   from    Dean  Stanley's  various 
works  that  he  is  a  large-minded  man,  nobly 
devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  his  Church, 
for  he  is  wise  enough  to  see  that  these  inter- 
ests are  not  advanced  by  retaining  the  worst 
features  of  mediaeval  traditions.   But  one  can- 
lOt  help  wondering  how  far  such  a  man,  even 


in  his  high  position  of  official  dignity,  is  sin- 
cerely followed  by  the  average  audience  of 
very  respectable  churchmen,  whose  very 
respectable  faces  seem  to  be  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  veneration  for  the  traditions  and  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  Establishment. 

In  the  afternoon  our  excellent  friend,  Rev. 
Newman  Hall,  held  a  service  in  St.  James's 
Hall  (where  during  the  week  the  "  two- 
headed  nightingale"  held  her  crowded  lev- 
ees). The  simple,  dignified,  and  yet  kind  and 
effective  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hall  preached 
to  the  very  large  audience  was  admirable  in 
every  way. 

In  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  service 
on  Sunday  is  now  conducted  with  excellent 
consideration  for  the  comfort  and  edification 
of  strangers,  I  heard  another  sermon  which 
was  notable  as  an  explanation,  rather  than  a 
justification,  of  "The  Church's"  Doctrine  of 
Baptismal  Regeneration.  "  There  are  certain 
technical  terms  used  by  the  Church,"  said 
the  preacher,  "  and  this  is  one.  Regenera- 
tion is  not  conversion  ;  that  must  come, 
sooner  or  later,  or  else  the  baptism  of  the 
infant  or  the  adult  is  of  non-effect,  and  can 
never  procure  salvation."  Is  there  not, 
after  all,  some  sort  of  kinship  between  the 
"  holy  Catholic"  views  and  those  of  the  most 
orthodox  "sects?"  However  one  may  be 
influenced  by  the  preaching  in  these  venerable 
cathedrals, — and  it  seems  natural,  somehow, 
to  expect  nothing  but  platitudes  or  drowsy 
essays, — no  one  can  attend  service  in  this 
ancient  shrine  without  being  impressed  with 
the  solemn  beauty  of  the  ritual,  and  the  gran- 
deur of  the  lofty  arches  and  columns  which 
echo  back  the  chant,  "  Glory  be  to  God  on 
high."  It  is  a  rather  trite  remark — but  after 
thirty-five  years  the  first  impressions  of  these 
grand  Gothic  structures  are  more  than  con- 
firmed, and  one  must  still  wonder  and  admire 
the  patient  and  pious  zeal  which  reared  and 
preserved  them  through  those  long  dark  years 
of  mediaeval  ignorance. 
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Curiosity  led  me  into  what  is  called  the 
"  Pro-Cathedral,"  in  Kensington, — a  new  and 
handsome  church  (reached  from  High  street 
by  a  narrow  passage), — which  serves  for  the 
"Metropolitan"  of  Romanist  Westminster, 
until  they  are  strong  enough  to  build  a  more 
gorgeous  edifice.  Here  officiates  the  noted 
Archbishop  Manning  alternately  with  the 
more  noted  Monsignor  Capel  (chronicled 
in  Lothair).  The  custodians  of  the  seats 
took  the  shillings  of  each  occupant  with  an 
air  of  business,  as  if  it  had  been  a  concert ; 
and  I  found  that  the  handsome  Capel  himself 
was  to  be  the  preacher.  He  entered  the  pul- 
pit with  a  jaunty  air,  put  on  his  becoming 
cap  with  a  graceful  little  gesture,  as  if  con- 
scious of  his  popularity,  and  began  to  talk  in 
an  easy,  fluent  manner,  without  notes,  and  ap- 
parently without  study  or  effort,  his  theme 
being  a  defense  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation — a  fitting  sequel,  perhaps, 
to  the  Abbey  discourse.  He  did  not  propose 
either  explanation  or  defense  of  it,  but  sim- 
ply urged  that  inability  to  comprehend  it  was 
no  justification  for  want  of  faith.  "How," 
said  he,  "  can  we  fully  grasp  and  understand 
the  fact  that  the  little  child  in  the  manger  at 
Bethlehem  was  the  infinite  Jehovah  himself  ? 
and  yet  we  all  believe  this." 

Of  course  we  heard  Spurgeon  again,  and 
found  the  Tabernacle  as  full  as  ever — every 
one  of  the  five  thousand  seats  being  filled,  and 
hundreds  standing.  This  famous  preacher's 
sincerity  and  earnestness  were  more  convinc- 
ing even  than  at  first,  and  so  is  the  evidence 
of  the  great  extent  of  his  laborious  useful- 
ness ; — but  I  could  not  detect  any  marked 
originality  or  ability  in  his  sermon.  His  dis- 
missal of  the  vast  audience  to-day  appeared 
to  me  painfully  injudicious,  to  say  the  least. 
He  invoked  a  blessing  upon  all  "  the  saints," 
and  closed  with  these  words  :  "  and  if  any  man 
love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be 
Anathema  Maranatha ! " 
.  Ordinary  sermons  which  I  have  heard  in 
the  parish  churches  of  St.  Martin' s-le-Grand, 
at  Paddington,  and  at  "  the  Foundling,"  were 
not  impressive  in  their  intellectual  ability, 
but  were  an  improvement  on  those  of  olden 
time.  English  churchmen  are  evidently  more 
awake  to  the  practical  wants  of  the  people, 
and  to  the  conflicts  of  the  times,  and  are 
more  earnest  in  efforts  to  do  good  than  they 
were  thirty  years  ago,  though  even  then  I 
used  to  hear  such  men  as  Baptist  Noel,  Croly, 
and  Henry  Melville. 

People  go  to  "the  Foundling"  to  hear  the 
fine  singing  there,  and  see  the  place  and  the 
children,  who  are  very  nicely  housed  on  an 
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old  and  ample  "foundation.' 
the  "  arms  "  of  the  "  governors 
for  a  half-dozen  generations  ar 
the   windows.      Inquiring   the 
a  couple  of  boys  of  fifteen  in  th 
did  not  know  such  a  place  as  tl 
Hospital ;  "  but  at  last  a  light  1 
brow  of  one  of  them,  and  he  s  1. 
mean   the    '  Eonlin  ; '   but  I   sa 
'ere  a  'Ospital  ?"     Query,  as  t 
English  pronunciation  of  the 
and  in  Yankee-land  ? 

Parliament  needed  looking  a  r; 
Jacob  Bright  (his  brother  John  is  lb: 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  both  nti. 
for  our  friends,  which  they  kindl  in 
from  fellow-members,  and  put  I  &li 
list  for  the  ladies'  "  cage  "  ovei  he ,, 
chair.  The  surroundings  of  thjptdi 
are  far  more  fitting  and  more  i|  [Kf! 
in  my  younger  days,  when  the  c  '- 
looked  positively  shabby.  Th<  $1 ,; 
at  each  end  of  the  building — wl  :h  :, 
bly  the  finest  modern  Gothic  stictt;-. 
world — are  really  magnificent ;  id  ,1 
entrances  and  corridors  are  all  inee  - 
"  the  House  "  is  approached  1  lie 
through  an  adjoining  building,  ew 
venerable  Westminster  Hall,  whe  Ft, 
tory,  through  seven  or  eight  cefu 
down  upon  us.  This  ancient  and :  ic:i 
a  worthy  ante-room  to  the  nation:)  j 
but  the  law-courts  connected  wi  it , 
an  unpleasant  excrescence.  W  nj 
removed,  and  St.  Margaret's,  We  nsj 
the  ugly  brick  buildings  next  to  le, 
(which  is  to  be  done),  the  two  fivst'. 
in  London  will  have  some  bett  c 
being  seen  as  they  should  be. 

The  comparative  smallness,  101 
meanness,  of  the  actual  sessional!? 
Lords  and  Commons  appears  met  a: 
than  ever.  Each  has  scant  acin 
for  about  one  hundred  visitors,  id : 
seats  enough  for  all  its  members 

Mr.  Gladstone's  plucky  coup  a  ta 
ing  by  royal  warrant  the  purchas 
sions  in  the  army,  in  defiance  of 
House    of    Lords,   had  .occurr 
week,  and   was   the   talk  of  tin 
could    only  look    at    the   gener 
things,  and  hear  a  debate  on  nnoi 
following  this  notable  stroke  of  pli: 
spasmodic  minister,  as  the  oppos 
called  him,  sat,  as  usual,  facing  h 
nist,  Disraeli,  on  the  other  side 
and  the  famous  leader,  ci-devant 
of  Israel,  and  now  of  English  m 
made  a  snappish  retort  to  some  i 
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PREFACE. 

The  following'  pages,  printed  at  the  request  of  friends, 
contain  Reminiscences  of  several  beloved  departed  ones. 

A  revised  edition  of  ''Stray  Thoughts  in  Verse," 
previously  printed,  has  been  prefixed  to  the  Biographical 
Accounts.  A  large  portion  of  the  Memoirs  has  formerly 
appeared  in  public  print. 

A.  M.  MOON 

[nit  Elsdale). 
104.   Queen's  Road,  Brighton, 
April  8th,  1872. 


ERRATA. 

Page  42  (6th  line).— For  "This  Air,"  readThis  Air 

Page  43. —  The    heading   to   read,    ''Extracts    from    a    few    of    Mrs. 

Hannah  More's  Letters" 
Page  56  (4th  line). — For  "April,"  read  "May" 
Page  56  (at  the  end). — For  "Miss  T.,"  read  "Miss  Thornton" 
Page  57  (5th  line). — For  "Mr.  P.,"  read  "The  Rev.  A.  Perry" 
Page  71. —  The  heading  to   read,     "Lines   by   the    Rev.    W.    Lisi.e 

Bowles" 
Page  72  (3rd  line). — For  "Lindsey,"  read  "Lindsay" 
Page  86  (19th  line). — For  "calld',"  read  "call'd" 
Page  104  (1st  line). — For  "Last  year,"  read  "year  1843" 
Page  105  (8th  line). — For  "J.  J.,"  read  "  Ry  John  James,  Esq." 
Page  109  (7th  line). — For  " G.   W.,"  read  "George  Wynne" 
Page  131  (in  Note).— For  "Miss  YY.,"  read  "Miss  Patty  Wise  " 
PAGE     143    (16th     line). — Omit  the  -cord  "Old." 
Page  159  (5th  line).  —  For    "Taken    from    the     Life    of,    &c,"    read 

"Taken  from  a  volume  entitled    'Manchester  Poetry'" 
Page   163  (6th  line  from  the  end). — For  "  Armston."  read  "  Urmston  " 
Page  166  (15th  line).— For  "Top  Lee,"  read  "Dr.  Lee" 
Page  177  (at  the  end).— Read  "By  the  Rev.  C.  Eckersali.  " 
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Then  he  took  to  his  bed,  nae  physic  he  sought, 
He  order'd  his  neighbours  a'  round  to  be  brought; 
While  Jeany  supported  his  head  in  its  place, 
His  tears  trickled  down,  and  fell  on  his  face. 
"  Oh,  kill  me  not,  Jeany,"  said  Auld  Robin  Gray, 
"  I  have  not  deserved  this,  I've  something  to  say  : 
'  I  knew  not,  dear  Jeany,  I  knew  not  your  vow, 
'In  mercy  forgive  me, — 'twas  I stole  the  cow  ! 

"  I  valued  not  Crummie,  I  thought  but  of  thee, 
'I  thought  it  was  her  stood  between  you  and  me; 
'  While  she  fed  your  parents,  ah  !  did  nae  ye  say, 
'Ye  never  wad  marry  that  Auld  Robin  Gray!" 


■  I 


ON  A  DAUGHTER  BECOMING  BLIND. 


Lines  written  by  Mr.  Williams  (a  friend  of  the  Rev.  W.  Leeves) 
on  seeing  the  last  flower  of  his  Daughter's  painting,  after  she  had 
become  blind. 


Here,  hapless  maid  1  here  end  thy  playful  pains, 
Nature  hath  shut  the  book,— thy  task  is  done ; 

Of  all  her  various  charms,  what  now  remains  ? — 
To  smell  the  violet,  and  feel  the  sun. 

In  liberal  toil  thy  youthful  hands  did  grow, 
Quick  moving  at  thy  better  sense's  call; 

That  better  sense  is  gone  !  —  their  task  is  now 
To  twist  the  yarn,  or  grope  the  friendly  wall. 
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Oh  fate  severe !— earth's  lesson  early  taught, 
That  all  is  vain  save  virtue,  love,  and  truth ; 

We  own  it,  all  that  through  life's  day  have  wrought, 
But  thou  hast  learnt  it  in  the  morn  of  youth. 

Pupil  of  heaven  thou  art!— compute  thy  gain, 
When  dulness  loads  thee,  or  regret  assails  • 

All  is  not  lost,  for  Faith  and  Hope  remain, 
And  gentle  Charity,  which  never  fails. 

How  love  shall  glow  where  envy  might  have  burn'd  !- 
Now  every  hand  and  every  eye  is  thine  ; 

Each  human  form,  each  object  undiscern'd, 
From  borrow'd  organs  thou  shall  still  divine. 

But  thy  great  Maker's  own  transcendent  light, 

His  love  ineffable,  His  ways  of  old, 
His  perfect  wisdom,  and  His  presence  bright, 

'  Thine  eyes,  and  not  another's,  shall  behold.' 


ON    THE    MARRIAGE    OF    A    NIECE. 

Lines  written  by  Miss  Marianne  Wathen  on  the  marriage  of 
Miss  Harriet  Eckersall*  with  Mr.  Malthus,  the  celebrated 
writer  on  "Population." 

'Twas  at  the  op'ning  of  the  vernal  year, 

When  violets  and  primroses  appear, 

And  from  her  bounteous  lap  Spring  lavish  throws 

Each  lovely  flower  that  wept  'neath  Winter's  snows  ; 

*  The  Ladies  here  mentioned  were  both  Nieces  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Leeves. 
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A    SONG    OF    PEACE. 


Descending-  from  above, 
O'ervvhelm  our  sins  with  love; 
Thine  outspread  arms  display, 
And  say,  "  They're  cast  away  ! 


Begin  the  song,  begin, 
The  song  that  angels  sing  ; 
Begin  the  song  to-day, 
To  cheer  us  on  our  way ; 
And  e'en  again  to-morrow, 
Between  our  bursts  of  sorrow. 
We'll  sing  in  time  to-day, 
In  eternity  to-morrow. 

Athens,  1839. 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  CHILD'S 
HYMN. 

Jesus,  Thou  lovest  me  ! 
I  smile,  and  think  of  Thee  ; 
I  smile,  and  think  of  Thee, 
For  Thou  hast  died  for  me. 

Jesus,  to  Thee  I  come, 
For  I  am  deaf  and  dumb : 
O  speak  unto  my  heart, 
And  silently  impart 
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The  way  to  go  to  heav'n, 
The  way  to  be  forgiv'n, 
The  way  from  sin  to  cease, 
The  way  to  die  in  peace. 

Then,  then  my  longing  ear 
Thy  trumpet's  voice  shall  hear; 
And  then  my  silent  tongue 
Shall  burst  into  a  song  ! 

For  little  Emily,  Athens,  18 


THOUGHTS    ON    MUSIC. 

Each  heart  seeks   happiness,    for  the  world  is  ojf 
tune.     Music   is  a    source  of  pleasure.     In    infancy 
mothers  sing   to   us,  and  we  sink    to  rest;    in  childfl 
we  listen  to   the  song  of  birds  and  tinkling  sheep 
and  are   happy;    but  in   advancing  years    the   mus 
fountains,    birds,    and    breezes   does    not   satisfy   us,  , 
hearts'  depth  responds  only  to  tones  proceeding  fronie 
source  of  harmony.     It   was  the   simple,  sacred  harjrf 
Jesse's   son,    which    "refreshed"    Saul's    troubled   sj 
How  unlike  the  wild  confusion  of  tumultuous  sounds, 
music  of  demons,  so  frequently  imitated  ! 

The  true  value  of  things  is  determined  by  their  dt 
tion.     Songs  of  earth  end  with  each  fleeting  breath ;  so  I 
of  heaven  begin  but  to  be  breathed  throughout  etern 
Heavenly  music  is  the  standard  of  true  beauty.     We  I 
permitted  and  invited  to  join  now  the  angelic  choir,— th.- 
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"AN    OLD    VOLUNTEER    MARCH. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  The  Mirror. 

"Wrington,  Sept.  16,  1861. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  send  you  the  words  of  the  Volunteer  March  alluded 
\    to  in  the  Mirror  of  last  Saturday  (page  8),  which  may  do 
good  if  inserted  in  the  next. 

"Yours  truly,         B." 

" <  MARCH     VOLUNTEERS  ! ' 

f    "A    War  Song  and    Chorus,  inscribed  to  the   Volunteers  of 
the     United  Kingdom,    about    1802,    by   the    Rev.    Wm. 
'        Leeves  *  (never  before  printed.)" 

f 

March,  Volunteers ! 

,  Be  patient,  firm,  and  true  ; 

f  Your  country's  liberty 

May  now  depend  on  you. 

,  Guard  your  king,  then  who's  afraid  ? 

Guard  your  laws,  then  who's  afraid  ? 

Guard  your  religion,  who's  afraid  ? 

Defend  them  in  the  field, 

True  freemen  ne'er  to  slaves  will  yield  I 


*  "The  Rev.  Wm.  Leeves  was  the  composer  of  the  beautiful  melody 
of  '  Auld  Robin  Gray.'  " 
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March,  Volunteers! 
Be  steady,  brave,  and  bold; 
Protect  from  violence 
Your  helpless  and  your  old. 

Think  of  your  families,  who's  afraid  ? 

Think  of  your  comforts,  who's  afraid  ? 

Think  of  your  God,  then  who's  afraid  ? 
Defend  them  in  the  field, 
True  freemen  ne'er  to  slaves  will  yield ! 

March,  Volunteers! 

Your  ranks  and  files  well  drest; 

Silence  and  discipline, 

As  soldiers,  suit  us  best. 

Trust  your  commanders,  who's  afraid? 

Wait  for  your  orders,  who's  afraid  ? 

Then  rout  your  enemy,  who's  afraid  ? 
And  drive  them  from  the  field, 
For  conscript  slaves  to  British  freemen  sure 

must  yield ! 

THE    BLIND    CHILD. 


A  blind  child,  accustomed  to  work,  had  a  hard  substance  grow  upon 
her  fingers,  which  prevented  her  feeling  the  embossed  reading.*  It 
was  removed,  but  grew  again.  In  farewell  sorrow,  she  kissed  the 
Book,  and  found  that  she  could  read  with  her  lips. 

She  read  her  Bible  o'er  and  o'er, 

With  ever  new  delight ; 
Fill'd  with  its  still  increasing-  store, 

Her  faith  became  her  sight. 

*  This  is  thought  to  have  been  in  Dr.  Moon's  type. 
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Ah !   once  again  those  fingers  worn 

Refuse  to  trace  the  line, 
And  thrice  has  from  her  heart  been  torn 

The  page  of  life  divine. 

"My  God,"  she  cries,  in  deepest  woe, 

"  I've  lost  Thy  thread  of  love, 
In  this  dark  labyrinth  below, 

And  in  the  darkness  rove ! 
Who  shall  assist  my  failing  feet, 

And  lead  me  on  to  Thee, 
Where  all  the  angels  I  may  meet, 

And  Jesus  I  may  see  ? " 

She  bow'd  her  head  in  sorrow  meek, — 

"Thy  will  be  done,  O  Lord  !  " 
And  sad  tears  coursing  down  her  cheek, 

She  kiss'd  the  Sacred  Word. 
With  lightning  flash  doth  joy  inspire 

Her  soul,  from  anguish  fled ; 
Touch'd  with  the  prophet's  coal  of  fire, 

Her  lips  the  Word  have  read  ! 


A.  M.  E. 


Wrington,  June,  1849. 
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IN    ANSWER    TO    S.  L 

On  receiving  a  Rose  Leaf  on  which  were  writte 
"  I  Am  the  Rose  of  Sharon." 

'Tis  Sharon's  Rose  whose  gentlest  balm 

Sustains  the  drooping  soul ; 
Distilling  sweet  celestial  calm 

Where  deepest  sorrows  roll. 
The  countless  fibres  of  His  heart 

Diverge  through  endless  space  ; 
Twining  around  the  gloomiest  part 

Of  earth's  bewild'ring  maze. 


Oh  !  may  thy  gentle  heart  repose 

Upon  thy  Saviour's  breast ; 
Enfolded  deep  in  Sharon's  Rose, 

Find  there  an  endless  rest ! 
There  may  thy  soul  expand  in  love, 

There  in  His  image  glow ; 
And  in  the  Paradise  above 

Thy  joys  eternal  flow ! 

Athens,  March  IJfih,  1839. 


A. 


A    FAREWELL. 

To  A.  M.  E.,  on  going  to  Argos. 

We  part,  my  Anna,  e'en  to-morrow, 
And  wilt  thou  often  think  of  me  ? 

Oh  !  when  thy  heart  is  full  of  sorrow, 
Oh  !  then,  my  love,  remember  me  ! 
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©Ire  (fcljristian:  Agister. 

Office,  42  Chauncy  Street. 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  SATURDAY,  FEB.  24, 1872. 
The  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

The  deaf  man  sees  the  prison  wall 
Of  mutes  and  mimes,  that  hems  him  round ; 

With  peering  gaze  he  scans  them  all— 
Mis  answer  Is  a  blank  of  sound. 

The  blind  man  listening  walks,  and  when 

The  living  voices  meet  his  ear, 
A  world  of  souls  Is  near  him  then, 

With  Inner  light  his  heart  to  cheer. 

The  deaf  man  reads  the  written  signs. 
Where  Hvln£  thoughts  their  Impress  trace, 

And  oh!  what  recognition  shines. 
As  he  looks  upward  to  the  face! 

The  blind  man  sees  not  how  the  ray 

Of  morning  crimsons  all  the  skies; 
At  eve,  be  sees  not  how  the  day 

In  soft  and  tender  beauty  dies. 

Which  loses  most?  ah.  who  shall  say  ? 
But,  deaf  and  blind  at  once  to  be— 

To  miss  all  sight  and  souud  of  day- 
No  voice  to  hear— no  face  to  see— I 

"Sll'  nee  and  darkness"  walk,  In  song. 

Two  "solemn  sisters"— but  to  him 
Who  deaf  and  blind  sits  all  day  long, 

Twin  gaolers,  are  they,  stark  and  grim. 

Yet  still  Is  left  the  hand's  warm  grasp 
That  speaks  and  Is  so  much  of  bliss! 

The  tender  chefk,  the  loving  clasp, 
The  silent  language  of  the  kissl 

And  so,  as  one  by  one  expire 

The  dear  delights  of  earthly  sense. 
The  soul's  deep  founts  of  Inner  Are 

Gush  up  with  fervor  more  intense. 

O  soul!  live  Inward!  in  thy  realm 

Of  light  and  love  and  loveliness! 
Then  though  dark  fate  earth's  house  may  whelm, 

The  peace  of  God  thy  home  shall  bless. 
— C.  T.  B.,  in  Newport  Journal. 


Bo«ton,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  August  3,  1872. 
BLIND. 

BY  HARRIET  PRKSCOTT  Sl'OITORD. 

He  knows  the  summer  comes,  for  now 
The  pleasant  south-wind  6eeks  his  brow ; 
Be  hears  the  twitter  and  the  song 
Of  building-birds  the  whole  day  long; 
To  him  the  violet  odor  blows; 
To  him  the  breath  of  budding  rose, 
And  hint  of  the  magnolia's  bloom- 
To  him  forever  in  the  gloom. 

But  not  for  him  the  dewy  morn 
Hangs  heaven  upon  thp  idle  thorn ; 
But  not  for  him  the  splendid  day 
Dazzles  the  azure  on  its  way; 
And  not  for  him  the  awful  night 
Wings  upward  her  eternal  flight. 

But  to  be  blind,  and  be  like  him 
"When  far  away  these  shadows  swim, 
While  God's  bright  lilies  to  and  fro 
Shake  softly  all  their  gold  and  snow; 
And  first  he  satisfies  his  sight 
At  the  great  fountain  of  the  light, 
And  sees  in  glory  and  alone 
The  emerald  rainbow  round  the  throne. 


The  Churchman 
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SATURDAY,  SEPT.  14,  1872. 
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BLIHD  BARTIMEUS. 
Near  Jerlcbo'e  bright  city, 

At  the  close  of  ;.  summer  day, 
Blind  Bartimeus,  son  of  Timeus, 

Sat  by  the  dusty  way  ; 
And  the  stoniest  heart  was  softened. 

As  he  turned  his  sightless  eyes 
To  the  blue  hills  of  Judea, 

Crowned  with  her  matchless  skies. 

And  the  neighbors  paused  a  moment, 

With  pitying  look  or  word. 
As  they  thought  of  their  bright-eyed  children ; 

But  one,  whose  heart  was  stirred 
With  more  than  pitying  kindness, 

Stopped  on  his  homeward  way, 
And  sat  by  the  side  of  the  beggar, 

To  tell  him  the  news  ot  the  day. 

How  men  and  women  were  talking 

Of  a  wonderful  Nazarene, — 
A  man  of  humble  lineage, 

Of  merk  and  lowly  mien: 
"And  his  followers  are  the  poorest, 

Bartimeus,  such  as  we  ; 
Laborers  from  the  vineyards, 

And  fishermen  from  the  sea. 

u  They  say  that  He  teacheth  the  simple, 

That  He  loveth  the  children  to  bless, 
That  He  even  healeth  the  sick  folk, 

As  the  multitude  throng  and  press ; 
And  each  word,  as  a  gem  most  precious, 

As  it  falls  from  HiB  lips  is  canght; 
And  some  venture  to  say  'tis  Messiah 

By  whom  they  are  healed  and  taught." 

"Ah,  yesl"  replied  Bartimeus, 

"  He  may  teach  the  ignorant  mind, 
He  may  help  the  sick  and  the  weary, — 

Can  he  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind? 
Can  He  bring  again  the  grandeur 

Of  Judea'e  hills  to  mine  eyes, 
Crowned  with  the  blue  and  the  purple 

Of  her  own  over-arching  skies  ? 


"And  the  beautiful  plains  beneath  them. 

Stretching  so  far  before, 
With  the  lilies,  their  bright  cups  lifting 

To  my  happy  eyes  once  more  1 " 
Hark  I  there's  a  sound  of  voices, 

And  the  tramp  of  many  feet 
Heavy  of  men  and  women, 

And  pattering  of  children  sweet. 

"What  is  it 2"  Bartimeus  questions; 

"  'Tis  the  teacher  of  Galilee." 
"Oh,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  David," 

He  crieth,  "  have  mercy  on  me." 
But  the  multitude  answer,  not  coldly, 

"  Our  teacher  is  always  kind ; 
But  who  ever  heard  of  a  mortal 

Who  could  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  f  ™ 

But  louder  he  calleth  to  Jesus, 

"  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me ! " 
"Be  of  good  comfort,  Bartimeus, 

Rise,  for  He  calleth  thee." 
Then  quickly  the  hills  bent  downward 

To  meet  his  wondering  eyes, 
While  closely  above  and  around  him 

Seem  pressing  the  radiant  skies. 

And  the  beautiful  plains  of  Judea 

Stretch  onward  whole  leagues  before, 
Uplifting  their  golden  lilies 

To  his  eager  eyes  once  more. 
But  lost  to  him  are  their  grandeur, 

Their  beauty,  and  all  their  grace, 
For  his  opened  eyes  see  only 

The  love  in  the  Master's  face. 

And  throwing  his  garment  irom  him, 

He  joins  in  the  surging  tide. 
Only  pressing  more  closely 

Than  any  the  Master's  side. 
For  surely  He  is  the  Messiah  I 

Did  He  not  heed  his  call  ? 
And  giving  him  sight  and  freedom, 

Has  He  not  given  him  all  ? 

Oh,  Saviour  f  teach  vs  this  lesson, 

To  cast  away  doubts  and  fears, 
And  come  to  Thee,  though,  in  blindness. 

We  see  Thee  only  in  tears. 
Though  the  world  may  entice  with  its  grandeur, 

Its  loveliness,  or  its  grace, 
Over  all,  and  throngh  all,  to  see  only 

The  love  Divine  in  Thy  face.  M.  B.  T. 
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Caution. 


Patients  must  cjosely  examine  each  box  before  receiving  it  from  the 
Express  Company. 

[f  the  string  around  the  box  should  be  broken,  or  there  be  any  knot 
in  it  except  the  one  directly  under  the  seal;  or  if  the  seal  be  broken,  re- 
fuse to  receive  the  box,  and  notify  me  at  once  of  the  fact. 

N.  B. — If  patients  take  Opium  in  any  form  with  the  Antidote,  they 
retard  their  cure,  and  place  themselves  in  a  position  to  increase  their  suf- 
fering unnecessarily.  Tf  patients  increase  the  prescribed  dose,  they  alone 
are  responsible  for  any  evil  effects.  Give  a  correct  statement  of  the 
amount  of  drug  used,  by  weight  or  fluid  measure,  and  strictly  follow  di- 
rections if  you  wish  the  best  results.  All  orders  must  be  accompanied 
with  $5.00  per  bottle,  and  the  balance  C.  ().  D. 

Patients  will  serve  their  own  interests  by  ordering  more  than  one  bot- 
tle at  a  time;  thus  saving  expressage  and  decreasing  their  chances  of  get- 
ling  out  of  medicine. 


Hereditary  Opium  Habit. 


The  Opium  Habit,  besides  being  acquired  by  use,  can  be  transmitted 
by  mothers  to  their  children,  as  well  as  any  other  physical  defect  or  pas- 
sion. 

The  physical  improvement  or  regeneration  of  the  race  can  come  only 
Hi  rough  the  mothers.  Do  you  wish  children  that  shall  be  happy,  even- 
tempered  and  handsome,  surround  the  mother  with  pleasant  and  beauti- 
ful scenes  during  the  whole  of  the  pre-natal  state.  Do  men  wish  devel- 
opment in  a  certain  line  in  a  variety  of  stock,  they  select  the  aHimals  that 
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have  the  requisite  "points"  and  cross.  But  in  the  human  family,  no 
attention  is  paid  to  this.  They  are  not  even  as  wise  as  the  wild  beasts; 
for  among  them  the  strongest  wins  the  day,  and  so  the  breed  improves. 
Why  men  and  women  should  blush  to  speak  of  crossing  for  breed  pur- 
poses, passes  all  comprehension.  How  long  before  this  matter  will  be 
viewed  in  a  rational  light?  How  long  before  simple  lust  and  license 
shall  be  the  sole  provoker  of  conception V  It  is  terrible  to  know  how 
many  children  come  into  the  world  undesiied  and  misbegotten,  because 
they  must,  as  a  consequence  of  brutal  gratification,  and  with  not  one 
thought  of  what  should  be  the  sole  object  of  the  act,  the  improvement  of 
the  race.  But  we  fear  we  are  wandering  from  our  subject.  We  urge 
upon  you  ladies,  who  are  about  to  become  mothers,  to  shun  Opium  in  all 
its  forms  as  you  would  a  loathsome  contagion.  Think  for  a  moment  of  a 
child  less  than  a  month  old,  crying  from  the  agony  it  has  brought  with 
itself  into  the  world,  and  pacified  only  by  the  administration  of  the  hor- 
rid drug  Opium.  Opium  Eaters,  by  the  name  of  all  that  is  pure  and 
holy  in  this  world,  we  conjure  you  do  not  impress  this  frightful  wrong 
on  the  innocents  you  summon  into  the  world.  Either  cure  yourself  of 
this  devilish  habit  or  forego  connection.  We  write  strongly  on  this 
point,  for  we  have  several  cases  of  this  kind  now  under  treatment,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  thousands  of  patients  who  acquire  a  taste  for  the  ac- 
cursed poison  from  the  soothing  syrups  and  other  nostrums,  so  freely  ad- 
ministered to  the  poor  babies,  who  must  be  put  out  of  the  way,  for  the 
present,  by  some  quietus,  without  regard  to  the  future.  The  appetite  is 
formed,  lies  dormant,  perhaps  for  years,  then  suddenly  springs  to  life  as 
the  result  of  the  administration  of  opiates,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  the  unfortunate  finds  himself  or  herself  chained  in  adaman- 
tine  bonds,  wondering  how  this  can  be.  Once  manacled,  without  relief 
from  some  friendly  hands,  the  only  release  is  death,  at  the  end  of  a  pro-  / 
tracted  agony,  which  both  pen  and  brush  have  failed  to  portray. 


Opium  and  its  Effects. 


The  chemical  constitution  of  opium  is  a  matter  of  considerable  inter- 
est, both  to  the  victims  of  the  fearful  habit,  and  those  who  in  their  prac- 
tice prescribe  this  "double-edged  dagger."  Morphia,  the  chief  active 
principle,  is  an  alkaloid  obtained  by  treating  gum  opium  with  ammonia 
and  alcohol.  By  still  further  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  drug 
known  as  sulphate  of  morphia  is  obtained.  This  is  the  form  in  which  it 
is  best  known  to  those  who  have  chained  themselves  to  the  car  of  this 
Juggernaut. 

In  its  narcotic  action,  sulphate  of  morphia.is  identical  with  the  gum 
from  which  it  is  extracted,  but  from  its  concentration  its  sedative  effect 
is  the  quicker  realized,  and  on  that  account  is  preferred  by  physicians. 
Like  many  another  of  Nature's  agents,  "it  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  ter- 
rible taskmaster."  When  once  the  habit  of  opium  or  morphine  eating  js 
fully  formed,  no  person  can  describe,  nor  pencil  paint  the  tormentsof  the 
devotee. 

Could  the  names  be  inscribed  upon  a  monument,  of  those  who  have 
been  cast  down  and  slain  "from  the  days  of  the  son  of  the  Shunamite," 
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for  mark  me,  Rita,  it  exists.  Such  is  the  glorious  nobility  of  Nature 
that  there  is  not  a  single  evil  to  wliich  man.  her  favorite  offspring,  is 
liable,  for  which  she  has  not  provided  a  remedy.  How  great  are  the  re- 
wards that  attend  the  faithful  study  of  Nature  I"  cried  the  doctor,  with 
enthusiasm. 

H«re  I  gently  reminded  him  that  he  was  soaring  quite  out  of  my  sight. 
He  resumed  with  a  smile  : 

"Well,  I  only  predict  that  this  opium  disease — for  that's  what  it  is,  a 
disease  like  any  other  ;  after  a  certain  stage  the  will  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it— that  this  disease  will  meet  its  master  ;  and  I  only  hope  that  the 
glory  will  belong  to  America,  so  that  those  English  and  French  doctors 
and  professors,  who  look  upon  us  so  disdainfully,  may  hang  their  di- 
minished heads.  But  good  night,  my  dear;  don't  worry  yourself  any 
mo'e  to-night  about  anything.     Look  at  that  clock!" 

So  saying  the  doctor  disappeared,  and  left  me  musing  by  the  few  faint 
embers  on  the  hearth. 

"So,  that's  what  the  old  doctor  wanted  of  poor  Bernard  to-night,  is 
it?"  I  soliloquized,  when  left  alone.  "But  it  will  all  be  of  no  use  ;  Ber- 
nard will  never,  n«ver  give  up  his  Marion." 

My  dreams  that  night  were  all  of  Dick  and  Sibylla,  of  Bernard  and 
Marion.  And  T  once  started  up  in  great  affright,  having  dreamed  of 
seeing  Bernard  and  Marion  at  the  bridal  altar,  surrounded  by  their 
friends,  when  suddenly  their  wedding  ring,  as  Bernard  was  in  the  act  of 
putting  it  upon  Marion's  finger,  changed  to  a  horrible  serpent,  which, 
coiling  and  twisting  itself  around  them,  involved  both  bride  and  groom 
in  its  hideous,  slimy  folds. 

Alas!  alas!   my  dream  was  prophetic.     Twenty  years  have  elapsed 
since  then,  and  again  I  say,  my  dream  was  prophetic ! 
Lend  of  part  first.] 


A  young  and  happy  widow  in  Paris  recently  remarked  to  a  friend  : 
•'  I  am  now  in  the  honeymoon  of  my  widowhood." 

Another  Iowa  woman  has  been  giving  herself  heirs  in  the  matter  of 
four  pairs  of  twins  in  seven  years. 

A  lady  ninety-six  years  old,  in  New  Hampshire,  is  suffering  from 
whooping-cough  and  teething  at  the  same  time. 

Arming  the  Enemy— Cast  iron  dish-cloths  have  been  invented  by  a 
fool  of  a  Yankee. 

A  Louisville  woman  bought  a  feather  bed  the  other  day,  and  found 
a  shot-bag  in  it  containing  four  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  in  bank 
notes. 

At  the  recent  wedding  of  a  Bavarian  army  officer,  181  of  his  brother 
officers  claimed  the  right  to  kiss  the  bride.  She  responded  to  each  smack, 
and  wasn't  tired  the  least  bit. 
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Kn.joy'd  your  dinner,  have  vou  my  boy?  Well,  come,  that's  jolly,  you  know. 
Though  I  wish  Bessie  had  been  here,  too — she's  longing  to  see  you  so. 
Here,  bring  your  chair  to  the  fire,  old  man,  and  don't  be  afraid  o'  the  wine  ; 
And  we'll  have  a  quiet  weed,  if  you  like,  and  a  chat  on  "  auld  lang  syne." 

So  'tis  seven  years  since  you  went  away,  and  I  have  been  married  five  ; 
What !  you  thought  I  "hadn't  the  cheek"  to  propose  to  a  girl?   Why,  man  alive, 
"Tis  the  strangest,  most  delightful  thing  that  ever  happened,  you  see  ; 
[  didn't  "  pop  the  question"  at  all.     'Twas  Bessie  proposed  to  me. 

Here,  Edie  and  Sid,  you  may  run  off  now  and  have  a  game  o'  play; 

Come,  you  know  what  mamma  was  to  bring  you  home,  if  you  be  good  children 

to-day  ; 
Your  uncle  and  I  have  lots  o'  things  that  we  want  to  talk  about, 
And  you  shall  come  in  again,  my  dears,  when  we've  had  our  gossip  out. 

And  now  for  my  tale,  though  T  hardly  know  what  Bessie  would  say  if  she  knew; 
By  Jove,  how  she'll  open  her  eyes  when  she  comes  to  be  introduced  to  you  ! 
As  I  told  you,  she's  spending  the  day  with  a  friend— her  cousin,  by  the  bye— 
Who's  just  been  obeying  the  old  command,  increase  and  multiply. 

Well,  you  know  what  our  prospects  were,  old   man — our  mother's,  and  Kate>. 

and  mine — 
When  you  hade  us  good-bye  to  go  to  sea  in  the  navy  doctoring  line  : 
With  the  mother's  pension  and  jointure,  you  know  she  was  pretty  well  off.  and 

then 
We  thought  I  was  sure  to  make  my  mark,  what  with  the  bar  and  the  pen. 

I  remember  how  you  laughed  at  my  rhymes,  you  unbelieving  Jew. 
And  used  to  rout  me  out  of  my  books  to  go  and  idle  with  you  ; 
But  mother  and  Kate  believed  in  me,  as  foolish  women  folks  will. 
Ami  Bessie  dubb'd  me  her  laureate  and  knight  of  the  gray  goose  quill. 

Vou  know  what  Bessie  was  as  a  child,  in  the  dear  old  bygone  days. 
With  her  big  brown  eyes  and  golden  head,  and  her  pretty  wilful  ways  ; 
How  she  plagued  and  charm'd  and  queen'd  it  o'er  us  youngsters,  oft  and  oil. 
Yet  what  a  dear  little  heart  it  was,  how  clinging  and  tender  and  soft ! 

Her  brother  Willie  and  1  were   -old  particulars,"  bear  in  mind. 

And  the  good  old  rector  and  his  wife  were  always  hearty  and  kind  ; 

So  that  hardly  a  day  would  pass  away  but  I  found  myself,  you  see, 

In  the  quaint  old  garden  with  Bessie  and  Will,  and  who  so  happy  as  wo? 

lleigho  !  they  were  pleasant  times,  old  man— fresh  and  hopeful,  and  true, 
"Ere  the  foot  of  Time  had  trampled  and  soil'd  the  sheen  of  life's  morning  dew  ' 
When  I  think  of  those  garden  walks  and  pranks  what  tender  memories  rise, 
With  Bessie  the  center  figure  of  all,  with  her  merry,  mischievous  eyes  ! 

Well,  T  went  to  Heidelberg,  as  you  know,  to  finish  my  school  career, 
In  that  quaint  old  home  of  spectacled  lore,  meerschaums  and  lager  beer  ; 
And  when  I  came  back  my  child  playmate  had  vanished,  and  in  her  place 
Was  a  fair  girl- woman,  shy  and  sweet, 'with  a'gentle,  winsome  face. 
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And  I  loved  her,  T  loved  her— God  knows  how  well— from  her  first  shy  welcom- 
ing glance. 

With  a  passion  as  strong,  and  tender  and  pure,  as  the  love  of  old  Romance  : 

And  she?— she  was  always  pleasant  and  kind  with  the  friend  of  her  childhood 
gay  ; 

But  whether  my  darling  loved  me  or  no  was  more  than  I  could  say. 

Willie  and  Kate  were  engaged,  you  know,  and  they'd  look  so  conscious  and  shy 
That  we  used  to  tease  and  banter  them  both,  his  sister  Bessie  and  T  : 
And  when  they'd  begin  to  whisper  and  sigh.  I  couldn't  do  less,  you'll  own 
Than  draw  sweet  Bessie  away  with  me  and  leave  the  lovers  alone. 

We  were  out  in  the  field  one  summer's  eve — how  well  I  remember  it  still — 
\nd  somehow  we  two  had  wandered  away  from  love-lorn  Kate  and  Will, 
Till  we  came  in  the  dusk  of  the  lorre  black  mere,  where  the  aspen  branches 

wave. 
And  she  coax'd  me  to  tell  her  its  legend  grim  of  a  love  beyond  the  grave. 

Then  I  look'd  down  into  her  soft  brown  eyes,  with  their  witching  and  lustrous 

spell, 
\  nd  I  whisper'd  "  Dear.  I've  another  tale  thai  T  should  like  to  tell  !" 
When  we  heard  a  merrv  shout  from  behind,  and  up  came  Willie  and  Kate. 
And  the  loving  words  died  out  on  my  lips,  and  I  knew  my  story  must  wait. 

But  she  seemed  from  that  very  time  to  grow  more  shy  and  distant,  you  see  ; 

T  never  could  meet  her  out  alone  or  tempt  her  to  walk  with  me  ; 

And  when  I  tried  to  draw  her  aside,  to  whisper  a  loving  word, 

She'd  flush  and  tremble,  and  flutter  away,  like  a  pretty  frightened  bird,. 

T  saw  she  shunned  me,  and  said'to  myself,  with  a  proud  and  passionate  throe, 

"  She  loves  me  not,  and  would  spare  us  both  the  pain  of  telling  me  so  ; 

And  I'd  rather.  God  knows,  that  my  heart  would  break,  in  its  silence,  bitter 

and  drear, 
Than  I'd  pester  a  woman  with  whispers  and  vows  that  she  dosen't  care  to 

hear !" 

So  I  put  away  all  my  hopes  of  love  and  settled  gloomily  down 
To  the  dreary  study  of  the  law,  in  my  chambers  up  in  town  ; 
I  left  the  lover's  tender  role  for  the  sterner  Roman's  part. 
And  thought  to  live  my  passion  down  and  root  it  out  of  my  heart. 

But  in  vain,  in  vain  :  for  while  my  eyes  were  bent  on  the  musty  page, 
My  truant  thoughts  would  wander  away  to  the  pleasant  parsonage, 
And  in  fancy  I'd  see  her  winsome  face — too  winsome  and  fair  to  tell — 
With  the  soft  shy  look  in  her  lustrous  eyes  that  I  knew  too  well,  to  well  ! 

Yet  I  kept  to  my  work  with  a  dogged  heart  that  naught  could  conquer  or  tame; 
"Since  love  is  denied  me,"  I  bitterly  said,  "  I'll  make  myself  a  name." 
1  was  up  with  the  first  faint  streak  of  dawn,  with  pallid  and  haggard  looks, 
And  midnight  found  me  with  aching  head  still  bending  over  my  books. 

And  you  know  the  end  ! — how  a  mist  would  clog  my  bloodshot  waking  eyes. 
And  circles  quiver  about  the  lights,  in  dazzling  rainbow  dyes  ; 
Then  a  strange  dim  blur  of  letters  and  lines,  and  then— all  darkness  there  ! 
And  a  poor  blind  man  upon  his  knees,  in  an  agony  of  prayer. 

Oh,  Jack,  dear  brother  !  'twas  hard— 'twas  hard— so  young  in  sorrow  and  strife. 
To  be  left  a  sightless  burden,  old  man,  for  all  my  useless  life  ! 
Never  to  see  the  sun  or  the  flowers,  nor  the  starry  heavens  above, 
Nor  look  in  the  dear  home  faces  again,  so  full  of  pity  and  love  ! 
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I  know  that  Katie  wrote  to  you,  lad ;  but  she  couldn't  tell,  dear  heart, 
Of  her  soothing  words,  and  patient  help,  and  tender  sisterly  part  ; 
Nor  how  the  dear  old  mother  would  say,  while  her  pitying  tears  would  fall, 
"  Poor  boy,  his  home  must  be  always  here  ;  there's  more  than  enough  for  all 


But  1  must  be  a  burden  on  them,  I  knew,  as  1  bitterly  felt  at  times, 
And  by  and  by  I  took  again  to  weaving  stories  and  rhymes  ; 
And  Katie  would  write  thorn  out  for  me,  and  somehow  they  seemed  to 
For  I  did  my  best,  heaven  knows,  for  hers  and  the  mother's  sake. 


'take," 


And  quiet  and  peace  at  last  came  down,  in  gracious  answer  to  prayer  ; 
The  chastening  hand  that  had  dealt  the  blow  helped  the  mourner  to  bear  : 
And  I  came  to  think,  with  a  heart  resigned,  of  even  the  brief  love-dream. 
That  had  brighteu'd  and  blighted   my  by-gone  life  with  its  fickle  and  fleeting 
gleam. 

1  seldom  saw  her — Bessie.  I  mean — for  the  wound  would  rankle  still, 
But  I'd  hear  of  her  almost  every  day  from  either  Katie  or  Will ; 
And  when  they  talked  of  a  legacy  that  left  her  rich,  you  know, 
My  broken  prayers  went  up  to  God  for  her  happiness  here  below. 

But  it  chanced,  as  1  sat  and  brooded  alone,  one  summer's  afternoon— 

By  the  pleasant  warmth  and  the  scent  of  the  flowers  I  knew  it  was  leafy  June — 

Kate  came  and  coax'd  me  to  take  her  arm,  and  walk  out  with  her,  to  call 

At  the  rectory  house,  or  our  friends  would  think  I'd  quite  forgotten  them  all. 

And  Bessie  was  there  !    I  couid  not  see  her  winsome,  welcoming  face. 

But  the  very  sense  of  her  presence  seemed  to  glorify  the  place  ; 

And  I  trembled  and  flushed  in  the  foolish  way  that  lovers'  understand, 

At  the  gentle  sound  of  her  pitying  voice  and  the  touch  of  her  dainty  hand. 

We  sat  in  the  quaint  old  parlor — ah,  how  well  1  knew  it  of  old  !— 
And  the  good  old  rector  prosed  away,  about  his  church  and  his  fold  ; 
The  parish  schools,  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  probable  price  of  hay, 
Till  Bessie  at  last  jumped  up  from  her  chair,  in  her  old  impulsive  way. 

"  Come,  who's  for  my  summer-house '!"  she  said,  "for  it  is  so  hot  in  here  I 
What !  none  of  you  speak?    Then  Charlie  here  shall  be  my  cavalier. 
Mamma,  dear,  where  is  that  magazine  ?    Oh,  here  it  is,  1  see ; 
I  want  to  read  him  the  poem,  you  know,  that  so  delighted  me !" 

Then  she  took  my  arm  and  led  me  out,  with  a  tender,  sisterly  care, 
To  the  dear  old  garden,  so  dark  to  me— to  her  so  blooming  and  fair- 
Till  we  came  to  the  arbor,  the  scene  of  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  life, 
'Ere  I'd  put  from  my  heart  its  crowning  hope  of  calling  her  my  wife. 

Twas  Tenneyson's  very  last  poem  she  read,  and  it  may  have  been  very  flue, 
But  somehow  her  sweet  voice  trembled  so  much  I  could  hardly  follow  a  line  ; 
And  at  last  she  gave  it  up  with  a  sigh  and  laid  the  book  away — 
"I  think  it  must  be  the  heat  she  said,  "but  I  cannot  read  to-day." 

Then  there  came  a  pause— a  dreamy  pause— when  in  fancy  I  could  sec 
The  fair  flushed  face  of  the  gentle  friend  so  full  of  pity  for  me  ; 
Then  she  laid  her  dainty  hand  on  mine— her  hand  that  trembled  so— 
And  the  tears  were  in  her  tender  voice  as  she  whispered  soft  and  low : 

• '  Charlie,  we  two  are  such  old,  old  friends,  that  you  musn't  think  me  bold 

If  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  a  secret  that  else  would  remain  untold  ; 

What  was  it  you  wanted  to  say  to  me  that  evening  by  the  mere  : 

Come,  I'm  sure  you'll  tell  me,  won't  you,  now  ?  for  I  should  so  like  to  hear  ! 
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"  What !  you  dare  not  tell  me,  you  say— ah,  well,  I  think  I  can  guess— 
And  Charlie,  dear,  I'm  sure  you  know  my  answer  would  have  been  "yes." 
You  know  I  loved  you,  without  the  need  of  either  promise  or  vow  ; 
And  yet— how  cruel,  how  cruel !— you  thought  I  should  turn  away  from  you 
now  ! 

"  Now.  when  your  poor  dark  life  has  need  of  a  tender  and  trusty  guide  ; 
No,  when  am  I  prouder  of  your  love  than  of  aught  in  the  world  beside  ; 
And  did  you  think  that  this  was  the  time  I  should  choose  to  coldly  part? 
Ah,  'tis  little  indeed  you  men  can  know  of  the  depths  of  a  woman's  heart! 

"  Charley,  -ion't  think  me  unwomanly,  dear— unwomanly  and  weak— 
Because  I  give  a  voice  to  the  love  I  know  you  would  never  speak  ! 
'Tis  better  so  than  that  both  our  lives  should  be  forlorn  and  lone ; 
And  so— if  you  care  to  have  me,  dear— you  may  take  me  foi  your  own  !" 

What  need  to  tell  you  of  my  answer,  Jack— of  my  heart's  ecstatic  bliss— 
Vnd  my  lips  sought  her's,  and  we  sealed  our  love  with  a  first  warm,  passionate 

kiss? 
While  my  silent  thanks  went  up  to  God  on  the  Jacob's  Ladder  of  prayer— 
The  God  who  had  brighten'd  my  life  with  a  joy  that  seem'd  too  great  to  bear  ! 


And  so  we  were  married — Bessie  and  I— and  every  hour  of  my  life 
I'd  cause  to  bless  the  happy  day  that  brought  ine  my  darling  wife; 
Such  a  true  and  tender  helpmeet,  she— so  patient,  and  ready,  and  kind- 
She  almost  made  me  think,  at  times,  'twas  a  blessing  to  be  blind  ! 

■She  came  with  gold  in  her  hand,  sweet  wife ;  but  God  knows  that,  far  above 
The  home  and  the  wealth  she  brought,  I  prized  the  richer  wealth  of  her  love  ; 
And  she  tried  to  persuade  me  that  I  helped  to  pay  our  way,  you  see, 
By  the  stories  and  rhymings,  grave  and  gay,  she  loved  to  scribble  for  me. 

And  children  were  born  to  us — first  a  girl,  who'd  her  mother's  eyes,  they  said  ; 
'Twas  then  that  I  wept  my  saddest  tears  since  Bessie  and  I  were  wed ; 
For  when  they  laid  the  wee  mite  in  my  arms,  and  spoke  of  its  baby  grace, 
I  felt  it  hard  I  should  never  look  in  my  little  darling's  face  ; 

That  I  never  in  all  the  years  to  come  her  gentle  face  should  see, 

Ne'er  look  in  her  laughing  baby  eyes  as  I  danced  her  on  my  knee ; 

Nor  marked,  as  the  happy  years  roll'd  on,  each  varying,  changing  mood — 

The  baby  pranks,  and  the  childish  grace,  and  the  blush  of  maidenhood. 

Then  our  boy  was  born,  and  my  life  stood  still,  with  a  sudden  horror  and  fright ! 

O,  Jack,  old  man,  shall  I  ever  forget  that  trying,  awesome  night, 

When  I  paced  this  room  here,  through  and  through,  with  a  groping,  helpless 

dread, 
While  my  darling's  precious  life  up-stairs  was  hanging  on  a  thread? 

But  God  heard  my  pravers— the  blind  man's  prayers— and  spared  her  to  me,  my 

sweet, 
And  our  home  grew  merry  with  cradle  songs  and  the  patter  of  little  feel  ; 
With  the  patter  of  little  baby  feet,  that  would  toddle  up  to  my  chair, 
To  lay  a  little  soft  head  on  my  knee,  that  loved  to  nestle  there. 

So  the  years  pass'd  on,  and  even  life  now  often  seem'd  hard  to  me ; 
But  when  1  sat  in  the  eventide,  with  my  little  ones  on  my  knee, 
While  Bessie  would  sing  us  some  quaint  old  song  of  love  or  doughty  deed, 
I'd  think  how  good  and  pleasant  it  was  to  the  life  I  had  thought  to  lead. 
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Let's  see,  'tis  a  twelvemonths  ago  since  first  I  noticed,  with  strange  surprise, 
That  the  darkness  seein'd  to  grow  lighter-like  at  times  to  ray  poor  blind  eyes, 
And  a  yearning,  passionate,  trembling  hope  crept  into  my  heart  and  brain  ; 
But  never  a  word  I  said  to  the  wife,  lest  ray  thoughts  should  be  false  and  vain  ; 

Never  a  word  1  said  to  ray  love,  lest  her  heart  should  be.  overcast, 
To  know  I  had  cherish'd  a  hope  like  this,  to  find  it  a  myth  at  last ; 
But  I  quietly  told  my  story  to  Will,  as  we  saunter'd  up  and  down 
The  garden,  and  we  two  thought  of  a  plan  for  getting  me  up  to  town. 

Then  1  spoke  to  the  wife  of  a  book  I'd  plann'd,   that  I  fancied   would  answer 

well, 
But  I  wanted  some  talk  with  a  firm  in  town,  to  see  if  they  thought  'twould  sell: 
And  Willie  had  promised  to  go  with  ine  and  see  me  through  it,  I  said, 
For  I  knew  that  she  couldn't  leave  the  bairns,  or  I'd  like  her  to  go  instead. 

She  tried  to  persuade  me  from  it  at  first,  and  dolefully  prophesied 
All  sorts  of  accidents  and  mishaps,  and  then  she  pleaded  and  tried 
To  get  me  to  take  her  with  us,  too  ;  but  at  last  we  settled  it  right, 
And  Willie  was  pledged  again  and  again  not  to  trust  me  out  of  his  sight. 

So  we  went  to  town  for  a  week  or  so,  ami  you'll  easily  understand 
My  fluttering  hopes,  and  doubts,  and  fears,  now  the  test  was  near  at  hand  : 
Enough,  that  one  wondrous  day,  Saul-like,  the  scales  dropp'd  off  from  my  sight, 
And  I  fainted  in  Willie's  brotherly  arms,  in  a  sudden  burst  o'  light ! 

I  was  dazed  and  giddy-like  for  a  while,  but  I  soon  got  round  again  ; 
And  O,  the  grateful,  passionate  joy  that  throbb'd  in  my  every  vein ! 
Dear  ftod,  what  a  happy  world  it  was — how  winsome  and  fair  to  see  ! — 
The  very  stones  of  the  London  streets  seem'd  beautiful  to  me  ! 

And  deep,  deep  down  in  my  heart  of  hearts  there  nestled  this  crowning  bliss  : 
"O,  what  will  she  feel,  my  Bessie,  my  love,  when  she  comes  to  hear  of  this? 
O  the  tears  of  joy,  O  the  clasping  arms,  O  the  bonnie  head  on  my  breast, 
When  I  come  to  tell  her  the  glorious  news,  my  beautiful,  my  best!" 

We  sat  far  into  that  happy  night,  I  and  dear  old  Will— 
Ah,  the  rose-like  spell  of  those  rich  deep  hours  is  a  fragrant  memory  still ! — 
And  we  talked  of  the  dear  ones  down  at  home,  and  the  story  we  had  to  tell, 
And  the  wondrous  love  of  the  Master  above,  who  "doeth  all  things  well." 

We  spoke  of  Bessie  again  and  again,  ami  always  with  moisten'd  eyes, 
And  we  felt  'twould  he  best  to  spare  my  love  too  sudden  a  glad  surprise  ; 
So  I  was  to  keep  on  ray  old  blue  "specs"  by  way  of  a  loving  ruse, 
And  to  patiently  bide  the  fitting  time  for  gently  breaking  the  news. 

You  can  easily  guess  what  my  feelings  were  when  I  got  back  home  at  last ; 
And  how,  as  I  trod  on  the  threshold  here,  my  heart  beat  thick  and  fast ; 
And  how  I  had  nearly  told  her  all,  in  a  burst  o'  passionate  bliss, 
As  my  darling  flew  to  welcome  me  home  with  a  loving  clasp  and  kiss. 

Dear  heart,  'twas  the  same  sweet  bonnie  face,  nay,  bonnier  than  before, 
With  the  old  soft  charm  in  the  lustrous  eyes  that  had  won  my  heart  of  yore  ! 
Sweet  eyes,  that  were  moist  with  tender  tears  that  went  to  my  heart  to  see  ; 
Ood  knows  that  I  never  knew  till  then  the  depths  of  her  love  for  me  ! 

She  put  my  hat  and  my  stick  away,  and  with  tender  and  wifely  care 
Led  me,  who  seem'd  so  helpless  and  dark,  to  my  old  accustomed  chair  ; 
And  there  she  left  me  a  minute  or  so,  with  a  kiss  and  a  gentle  word, 
While  she  ran  to  bring  the  children  down  ;  and  my  heart  was  kindly  stirr'd 
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As  I  looked  about  at  the  pleasant  room,  and  out  on  the  garden  view. 
That  all  seem'd  so  familiarly  strange,  so  old,  and  yet  so  new  ; 
And  I  dropp'd  back  into  my  chair  once  more,  with  a  longing  akin  to  pain. 
As  I  heard  the  children  come  skurrying  down  to  welcome  me  home  again. 

O,  Jack,  there  are  times  and  feelings,  old  man,  that  language  can  never  paint ; 
And  words,  when  I  speak  of  that  crowning  scene,  seem  weak,  and  feeble,  and 

faint — 
Feeble  indeed  to  show  one  tithe  of  my  bosom's  passionate  swell ; 
But  1  dare  say  you  can  picture  it  all  far  better  than  words  could  tell. 

I  could  scarcely  see  them  at  first  for  the  tears  that  diinm'd  my  yearning  sight. 
As  they  ran  to  meet  me,  with  eager  joy,  my  younglings  bonnie  and  bright : 
And  then  they  elamber'd  up  on  my  knees,  with  merry,  welcoming  cries, 
And  I  look 'd  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  in  my  little  darlings'  eyes  ! 

And  what  did  1  see?     A  wee  girl-face,  bright,  and  eager,  and  fair, 
With  her  mother's  lips,  and  lustrous  eyes,  and  ripple  of  golden  hair, 
And  a  darling  rogue  of  a  baby-boy  with  merry  black  eyes ;  and,  ah, 
They  both  were  pleading  with  lips  and  eyes  for  "  A  story,  a  story,  papa  !" 

"What  sort  of  a  story,  my  dears?"  1  said  ;  "a  fairy  story,  eh  '.' 

Well,  come,  as  you've  been  good  children,  1  hear,  1  must  humor  you  to-day  ; 

Once  on  a  time,  in  a  beautiful  wood,  there  lived  a  fairy,  you  know  ; 

I  couldn't  tell  you  the  year,  of  course,  but  'tis  ever  so  long  ago  ; 

And  all  the  people  they  loved  her  so,  this  fairy  in  the  wood. 
For  she  never  was  cross  and  proud,  my  dears,  but  kind,  and  gentle,  and  good  ; 
And  she  always  was  happiest  when  she'd  made  some  neighbor  happy  and  bright — 
Unlike  some  little  children  I  know,  who  tease,  and  quarrel,  and  fight ! 

Not  you,  my  dear?   Why,  of  course  not,  child  !   Did  you  fancy  I  should  suppose 

That  Edie  and  Sid  would  ever  do  such  naughty  things  as  those? 

'Tis  only  bad  little  boys  and  giris  that  plague,  and  quarrel,  and  shout : 

But  now  for  this  beautiful  fairy,  dears,  I  was  telling  you  about. 

What  was  she  like?    Why,  Edie,  child,  what  a  little  plague  you  are  ! 
Well,  I  fancy — I  only  fancy,  you  know — she  was  something  like  mamma  ; 
She'd  nice,  brown  eyes,  and — let  me  think— yes,  beautiful  golden  hair  ; 
And  her  face  was  quite  a  treat  to  see,  it  looked  so  pleasant  and  fair. 

Now  in  this  wood  a  hermit  dwelt,  in  a  cottage  lone  and  poor  ; 

He  was  blind  like  poor  papa,  my  dears,  and  his  heart  was  heavy  and  sore, 

Till  the  fairy  found  him  out  one  day,  as  he  sat  in  his  lonely  cot, 

And  thought,  "  Poor  man.  1  must  do  my  best  to  brighten  and  cheer  his  lot !" 

So  she'd  come  and  ehat,  and  tell  him  the  news,  till  he  grew  quite  merry  and 

bright, 
And  she  gave  him  all  that  she  could— food,  gold,  and  everything  but  sight; 
And  she  brought  little  children  to  play  with  him— such  nice  little  children,  miss— 
And  he'd  hear  their  prattle  and  tell  them  tales,  and  pull  their  ears— like  this ! 

Well,  the  fairy  had  a  brother,  my  dears,  who  was  quite  a  giant,  'tis  said. 
And  could  do,  O  my,  such  wonderful  things  when  he  took  it  into  his  head  ; 
And  when  his  fairy  sister  warf  out  on  an  errand  of  good  one  day, 
lie  went  alone  to  the  blind  man's  hut,  and  gently  led  him  away. 

He  led  him  away  to  a  secret  cave,  where  a  mighty  genii  dwells. 
And  with  curious  bottles,  and  drugs,  and  books,   works  wonderful  cures  and 
spells ; 
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And  he  touch'd  the  man  with  his  magic  wand  on  his  poor,  dark,  sightless  eyes, 
And  he  saw— oh.  the  joy !— he  saw  again  the  beautiful  fields  and  skies ! 

He  was  cured,  my  dears— he  was  blind  no  more  ;  and  he  thought,  with  a  happx 

smile, 
•  1  won't  let  her  know  it  all  at  once,  but  keep  it  secret  a  while  ;' 
For  the  dearest  thought  of  his  heart  was  this,  '  How  glad  the  fairy  will  be, 
And  what  fun  I  shall  have  with  the  children  now  when  they  come  to  play  with 

me." 

Well,  he  found  the  fairy  waiting  at  home,  and  she  started  up  from  her  chair, 

With  her  face  all  fiush'd  and  eager-like,  as  mamma's  is  over  there ; 

And  she  press'd  her  hands,  as  mamma  does  now,  to  her  throbbing  brow,  just 

here— 
Why,  Bessie,  my  darling,  what  is  it  now?  how  you  frighten  a  fellow,  dear !" 

For,  ah,  she  had  read  my  story  right,  and  was  sobbing  on  my  breast, 
With  her  arms  about  the  children  and  me,  my  fairy  bonnie  and  blest ; 
And  I  clasped  her  to  my  heart  of  hearts,  while  my  brimming  eyes  o'erran— 
The  truest  helpmeet,  the  sweetest  wife  God  ever  gave  to  man ! 

1  told  her  all  as  she  lay  on  my  breast,  hand  lovingly  clasp'd  in  hand, 
And  then  the  dear  children  had  to  be  kiss'd,  and  made  to  understand ; 
And  I  had  to  tell  who  Edie  was  like,  with  her  mother's  eyes,  dear  heart, 
And  whether  little  Syddie  was  not  my  very  counterpart ! 

And  of  course  1  had  to  be  taken  out  around  our  little  demesne, 
Where  all  its  beauties  were  pointed  out,  and  admired  again  and  again  ; 
And  then,  in  the  midst  of  a  merry  laugh  or  a  lightly-utter'd  jest, 
Poor  Bessie  would  quite  break  down  again,  and  be  weeping  on  my  breast 

Talk  of  the— hem !  why  there  she  is !— that's  her  knock,  as  sure  as  a  gun  ! 
Now  you  take  your  cue  from  me,  old  man,  and  I'll  show  you  a  little  fun  : 
•'Bessie,  my  dear,  this  gentleman  here  is  a  very  old  friend  of  mine — 
Mr.  Smith,  Mrs.  C. ;  Mrs.  C,  Mr.  Smith — in  the  briefless-barrister  line! 


Ha,  ha!  why,  where  is  your  memory,  dear?    As  the  singers  say,  'Try  back. 
Have  you  quite  forgotten. our  old  playmate,  the  illustrious  Dr.  Jack? 
Hullo  !  what  now?    Well,  upon  my  word,  this  really  is  a  surprise  ! — 
Kissing  another  fellow,  by  Jove,  under  my  very  eyes ! 

Only  look  at  her  now,  old  man— there's  a  picture  for  you,  eh? 

\V~hy,  she's  getting  younger,  and  rosier,  and  handsomer  every  day  ! 

l  'ome,  get  us  some  tea,  there's  a  dear,  good  girl,  and  don't  stand  laughing  there. 

And  we'll  make  it  a  jolly  meeting  to-night,  with  Dr.  Jack  in  the  chair!" 


A  lady  returning  from  an  unprofitable  visit  to  church,  declared  thai 
••  when  she  saw  t lie  shawls  of  those  Smiths,  and  then  thought  of  the 
tilings  her  own  poor  girls  had  to  wear,  if  it  wasn't  for  the  consolation  of 
religion  she  did  not  know  what  she  should  do." 

A  lady  who  works  nicely  in  straw,  undertook,  some  time  ago,  to 
make  a  summer  hat  for  her  husband  out  of  the  sherry -collider  straws 
used  by  him  last  year.  She  lias  already  made  fifty  hats  out  of  them, 
with  a  large  sheaf  of  straw  to  spare,  and  thinks  of  setting  up  a  store. 

They  have  a  machine  for  arching  people's  insteps.     What  next  ? 
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For  the  Watchman  and  Reflector. 
BLIND    BARTIMEUS. 

BY  B.   J.   BABCOCK. 

By  the  wayside,  near  an  ancient  city, 

Poor  and  blind, 
Waited  one  who  needed  aid  and  pity  . 

From  his  kind. 

He  needrd  what  this  world  could  tender, 

Its  treasures  bright; 
But  thus  lie  cried  to  Jesus,  his  defender, 

Lord,  give  me  sight. 

And  He  whose  heart  was  full  of  kindness 

Turned  not  away ; 
But  on  the  eyes  so  long  oppressed  with  blindness 

Poured  joyous  day. 

And  such  was  I,  a  beggar  lone  and  weary, 

At  blind  as  he; 
Till  these  words  broke  the  midnight  dreary, 

"Come  unto  me." 

And  now  like  him  I  love  to  tell  the  story 

Of  opened  eyes; 
How  Jesus  left  His  throne  of  light  and  glory 

Above  the  skies. 

O,  happy  thought!  across  the  turbid  river, 

Around  the  throne; 
To  dwell  with  Him  who  is  the  "Gift  and  Giver," 

And  meet  my  own. 


A  Blind  Spinnbe. — (By  "H.  H.*')  — 
Like  a  blind  spinner  in  the  sun, 

I  treaii  my  days  ; 
1  know  that  all  the  threads  will  run 

Appointed  ways; 
I  know  each  day  will  bring  its  task; 
And,  being  blind,  no  morel  ask. 
I  do  not  know  the  use  or  name 

Of  that  I  spin  ; 
I  only  know  that  some  one  came, 

And  laid  within 
My  hand  the  thread,  and  said  :   "Since  you 
Are  blind,  but  one  thing  you  can  do." 
Sometimes  the  threads  so  rough  and  fast 

And  tangled  fly, 
I  know  wild  storms  are  sweeping  past, 

And  fear  that  I 
Shall  fall,  but  dare  not  try  to  find 
A  safer  place,  since  1  am  blind. 
I  know  not  why,  but  I  am  sure 

That  tint  and  place, 
In  some  great  fabric  to  endure 

Past  time  and  race, 
My  threads  will  have;  so,  from  the  first, 
Though  blind,  I  never  felt  accurst. 
I  think,  perhaps,  this  trust  has  sprung 

From  one  sh^rt  word 
Said  over  me  when  I  was  young — 

So  young  I  heard 
It,  knowing  not  that  God's  name  signed 
My  brow,  and  sealed  me  his,  though  blind. 
But  whether  this  be  seal  or  sign, 

Within,  without, 
It  matters  not;  the  bond  divine 

I  never  doubt. 
I  know  He  set  rae  here,  and  still, 
And  glad,  and  blind,  I  wait  his  will. 
But  listen,  listen,  day  by  day, 

To  hear  the  tread 
Who  bear  the  finished  wed  away, 

And  cut  the  thread, 
And  bring  God's  message  in  the  sun, 
"Thou  poor  blind  spinner,  work  is  done!" 
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Though  straying  like  one  lost  in  sorrow's  vale. 

And  manhood's  flush  its  place  to  pain  resigns. 
Thy  noblest  traits,  O,  Christian,  do  not  fail, 

For  innate  light,  renewed,  the  brighter  shines; 
And  though  the  shadows  of  a  darksome  fate 

Hang  frowning  o'er  thy  solitary  way, 
Faith  still  illumes — 'tis  throned  in  royal  state 

Within  thy  mind ;  pure  guest  by  night  and  day ! 

And  poesy  doth  lead  thy  fancy  forth 

Where  rills  gush  musical,  sweet  flowers  spring, 
Till  precious  thoughts  within  tlry  brain  have  birth, 

We  prize  the  more,  produced  through  suffering. 
I've  grasped  thy  hand  in  darkness  and  with  awe, 

For  subtle  thrills  assured  my  inmost  soul, 
God  chose  thee  thus  to  show  us  what  we  are 

When  shorn  of  e'en  one  gift  that  maketh  whole. 

But,  ah  !  how  rich  is  the  reward,  dear  friend, 

For  those  who  bear  on  earth  the  greatest  cross; 
Thy  all  to  His  wise  purposes  you  lend, 

And  only  while  with  us  can  feel  the  loss; 
For  every  sigh  of  anguish  thou  do6t  breathe 

In  the  dead  silence  of  thy  narrow  room, 
Are  joy's  leaf-buds  above,  which  angels  wreathe, 

To  deck  thy  brow  when  all  burst  forth  to  bloom! 
Hast  Zempster,  iV.  II. 
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EICHAED  COLLEY,  MAEQUIS  WELLESLEY. 

Born  1760.    Died  1842. 

(The  following  Epigrams   are   taken  from    the    Marquia   Wellesley's 
"  Primitias  et  Reliquiae,"  Londini,  1840.) 

ON  MILTON. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  by  C. 

Blind,  poor,  and  rnark'd  by  party's  ruthless  zeal, 
See  Milton  still  sublimest  powers  reveal ; 
Scorn  a  degenerate  age,  and  rise  elate 
Above  the  frown  of  fortune  or  of  fate. 
Though  light  no  more  illum'd  his  visual  ray, 
Though  left  to  dreary  poverty  a  prey, 
Still,  fancy-led,  the  Muse  enraptur'd  pours 
Visions  of  glory  on  his  darken'd  hours. — 
Who  soars  at  will  beyond  Creation's  bound, 
Earth's  transient  evils  lack  the  power  to  wound. 

Barry  Cornwall  (Bryan  Procter)  has  some  "  Lines  written  under  an 
Engraving  of  Milton,"  which  open  with  sentiments  very  similar  to  the 
latier  part  of  the  Marquis' : 

He,  tho'  he  dwelt  in  seeming  night, 

Scattered  imperishable  light 

Around,  and  to  the  regions  of  the  day 

Sent  his  winged  thoughts  away, 

And  bade  them  search  the  ways  on  high 

For  the  bright  flame  of  Poetry. 


Gray's  fine  lines,  in  his  "  Progress  of  Poesy,"  on  the  cause  of  Milton's 
bii.Ldness,  cannot  be  omitted  : 

Nor  second  he  that  rode  sublime 

Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  ecstasy, 

The  secrets  of  the  abyss  to  spy ; 

He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  space  and  time  : 

The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze, 

Where  Angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 

He  saw ;  but,  blasted  with  excels  of  light, 

Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 

Wordsworth,  in  "  The  Excursion,"  Book  VI.,  says  with  reference  to 
M  ilton : 
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And  know  we  not  that  from  the  blind  have  flowed 
The  highest,  holiest,  raptures  of  the  lyre  ; 
And  wisdom  married  to  immortal  verse  ? 


TO  THE  PROVOST  OF  ETON. 

Dr.  Hodgson,  Provost  of  Eton,  in  aeknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
bust  of  Lord  Wellesley,  which  the  Fellows  desired  to  place  in  the 
Library  of  the  College,  wrote  some  complimentary  Latin  verses,  to  which 
the  Marquis  replied  in  the  same  language;  and  afterwards  thus  ren- 
dered his  lines  into  English  : 

On  my  last  steps  Fame  sheds  her  purest  rays, 

And  wreaths  with  Bays  the  Cypress  and  the  Yew ; 

Eton,  hlest  guardian  of  my  youthful  days, 
Greets  my  retiring  age  with  honours  new. 


ON  THE  STATUE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  IN 
FEONT  OF  THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  ERECTED  BY  THE 
CITIZENS  OF  LONDON. 

Europe  and  Asia,  saved  by  Thee,  proclaim 
Invincible  in  War  thy  deathless  name, — 
Now  round  Thy  Brows  the  Civic  Oak  we  twine, 
That  every  earthly  glory  may  be  Thine. 

There  is  a  Latin  version  of  this,  also  by  the  Marquis. 
Angelus  Politianus,  an  Italian  poet,  born  in  1454.  has  a  Latin  distich 
("Delitise  Delitiarum,"  124),  addressed  "To  Laurentius,"  thus  trans- 
lated by  James  Wright : 

The  civic  oaken  crown  you  well  may  have, 
Who  do  not  one,  but  every  subject  save. 


WILLIAM  LISLE  BOWLES, 

Of  a  Wiltshire  family,  was  born  in  1762.  He  was  for  some  years 
Curate  of  Donhead  S.  Andrew,  in  Wiltshire,  and  subsequently  Vicar  of 
Bremhill,  in  the  same  county ;  of  Dumbleton,  in  Gloucestershire ;  and 
Cauon  of  Salisbury.  He  resided  chiefly  at  Bremhill,  in  the  quiet  dis- 
charge of  his  pastoral  duties,  and  in  the  pursuits  of  literature.  He  died 
in  1850. 

AGE. 

Age,  thou  the  loss  of  health  and  friends  shalt  mourn! 
But  thou  art  passing  to  that  night-still  bourn, 
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THE  CRY  OF  SPIRITUAL  NEED. 

2.  Wilt  thou  not  visit  me  ? 

The  morning  calls  on  me  with  cheering  tone, 

And  ever)'-  hill  and  tree 
Lends  but  one  voice,  the  voice  of  thee  alone. 

3  Come !  for  I  need  thy  love 

More  than  the  flower  the  dew,  or  grass  the 
rain: 
Come,  like  thy  holy  dove, 
And,  swift-descending,  bid  me  live  again. 

4  Yes  !  thou  wilt  visit  me; 

Nor  plant  nor  tree  thine  eye  delights  so 

well, 
As  when,  from  sin  set  free, 
Man's  spirit  comes  with  thine  in  peace  to 

dwell. 

Junes  Very,  1839. 


7  M. 


"  Lord !  that  I  may  receive  my  sight." 

1  ORD  !  we  sit  and  cry  to  thee, 
-^     Like  the  blind  beside  the  way: 
Make  our  darkened  souls  to  see 

The  glory  of  thy  perfect  day : 
Lord  !  rebuke  our  sullen  night, 
And  give  thyself  unto  our  sight. 

2  Lord !  we  do  not  ask  to  gaze 

On  our  dim  and  earthly  sun; 
But  the  light  that  still  shall  blaze 

When  eveiy  star  its  course  hath  run ; 
The  glory  of  thy  blest  abode, 
The  uncreated  light  of  God. 

Henry  Hart  Milman,  1827. 
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THE  CRY  OF  SPIRITUAL  NEED. 
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Z.«arf  «x  aright. 

I    TJAVE  mercy,  0  Father! 

■*-  -*■     To  thee  do  we  cry; 

Faint,  weary,  and  way-worn, 

To  thy  wings  we  fly. 

Speak  peace  to  our  souls: 

Without  thee  we  die. 

2  We  wander  in  darkness; 
0  grant  us  thy  light ! 
We  stray  from  the  pathway, 
Lost,  lost  in  the  night : 
0  be  thou  our  Guide, 
And  lead  us  aright. 

William  Henry  Furness,  1873. 

I  OO.                 "  Telluris  alme  Conditor."                    CM. 

"  Wilt  thou  not  revive  us  again  f" 

I   (^  BOUNTEOUS  Framer  of  the  globe ! 
^-^     Who  with  thy  mighty  hand 
Didst  gather  up  the  rolling  seas, 
And  firmly  base  the  land: 

2  That  so  the  freshly  teeming  earth 

Might  herb  and  seedling  bear, 
All  in  their  early  beauty  gay 
With  flowers  and  fruitage  fair: 

3  On  our  parched  souls  pour  thou,  O  Lord, 

The  freshness  of  thy  grace: 
So  penitence  shall  spring  anew, 
And  all  the  past  efface. 


PRAYER  OF  THE   BLIND. 

4  Star  divine!  O  safely  guide  him; 
Bring  the  wanderer  home  to  thee ; 
Sore  temptations  long  have  tried  him, 
Far,  far  at  sea. 

j.  Cross,  1830. 


C.  M. 


For  the  blind. 
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1  "pATHER  of  light  and  life  and  love 
-*-      Thyself  to  us  reveal, 

As  saints  below  and  saints  above 
Thy  sacred  presence  feel. 

2  Not  with  the  eye  of  mortal  sense 

By  angels  round  the  throne, 
Or  happy  souls  departed  hence, 
Art  thou  in  glory  known. 

3  No  sun  by  day,  no  moon  by  night 

For  this  our  spirits  need  •, 
Who  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight, 
They  feel  thee  nigh  indeed. 

4  Light  in  thy  light  the  blind  may  see, 

No  more  by  sin  estranged  ; 

Light  in  the  Lord,  so  let  us  be 

Into  thine  image  changed. 

5  Since  thou  thyself  dost  still  display 

Unto  the  pure  in  heart, 
O  make  us  children  of  the  day 
To  know  thee  as  thou  art. 

6  For  thou  art  light  and  life  and  love; 

And  thy  redeemed  below 
May  see  thee  as  thy  saints  above, 
And  know  thee  as  they  know. 

James  Montgomery.   1853. 
P    P    2 
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AFFLICTION',    PAST   AND   PKF.SENT. 


An  afterthought  of  the  afflicted. 


C.  M. 


i    T    CANNOT  call  affliction  sweet; 
•*-      And  yet  't  was  good  to  bear  : 
Affliction  brought  me  to  thy  feet, 
And  I  found  comfort  there. 


2  My  weaned  soul  was  all  resigned 

To  thy  most  gracious  will : 
O  had  I  kept  that  better  mind, 
Or  been  afflicted  still ! 

3  Where  are  the  vows  which  then  I  vowed,— 

The  joys  which  then  I  knew  ? 
Those  vanished  like  the  morning-cloud, 
These,  like  the  early  dew. 

4  Lord  !  grant  me  grace  for  every  day, 

Whate'er  my  state  may  be; 
Through  life,  in  death,  with  truth  to  say, 
'  My  God  is  all  to  me  ! ' 

James  Montgomery,  1835. 
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M.  8.     M,  6. 


Thy  will  be  done. 


I  '  "CATHER  !  thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done!' 
-*■        So  prayed  on  earth  thy  suffering  Son ; 
So,  in  his  name  I  pray: 
The  spirit  fails,  the  flesh  is  weak; 
Thy  help  in  agony  I  seek; 
O  take  this  cup  away ! 
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The  Churchman. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  11,  1878. 


THE  BLIND  SPINNER. 


These  lines  were  written  by  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Brooks,  and  published  in  the  same  number  of  the 
Standard  of  the  Cross  which  announced  his  sad 
death  by  drowning. 

Like  a  blind  spinner  in  the  sun, 

I  tread  my  days; 
I  know  that  all  the  threads  will  run 

Appointed  ways; 
I  know  each  day  will  bring  its  task, 
And  being  blind,  no  more  I  ask. 

I  do  not  know  the  use  or  name 

Of  that  I  spin; 
I  only  know  that  some  one  came 

And  laid  within 
My  hand  the  thread,  and  said,  "  Since  you 
Are  blind,  but  one  thing  you  can  do." 

S  >metimes  the  threads  so  rough  and  fast 

And  tangled  fly, 
I  know  wild  storms  are  swpepirtg  past, 

And  fear  that  I 
Shall  fall,  but  dare  not  try  to  find 
A  safer  place,  since  /  am  blind. 

I  know  not  why,  but  I  am  su:-e 

That  tint  and  place. 
In  some  great  fabric  to  endure 

Past  time  and  race 
My  threads  will  have;  so,  from  the  first, 
Though  blind,  I  never  felt  accursed. 

I  think,  perhaps  this  trust  has  sprung 

From  one  short  word 
Said  over  me  when  I  was  young. 

So  young,  I  heard 
It,  knowing  not  that  God's  name  signed 
My  brow,  and  sealed  me  His,  though  blind. 

But,  whether  this  be  seal  or  sign, 

Within,  without, 
It  matters  n,)t.     The  bond  Divine 

I  never  doubt. 
I  know  He  set  me  here,  and  still, 
And  glad,  and  blind,  I  wait  His  will. 

But  listen,  listen,  day  by  day, 

To  hear  their  tread, 
Who  bear  the  finished  web  away, 

And  cut  the  thread, 
And  bring  God's  me««age  in  the  sun, 
"Thou  poor  blind  spinner, — work  is  done  !" 


The  Churchman. 

SATURDAY,  MAY '18,  1878. 


THE  BLIND  SPINNER." 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Churchman: 

I  notice  in  the  last  edition,  of  your  paper 
(for  May  11th)  you  print  "  The  kind  Spin- 
ner," with  the  statement  that  it  was  written 
by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Brooks.  Knowing 
that  you  must  have  been  misinformed  as  to 
its  authorship,  I  take  the  liberty  of  correcting 
the  mistake,  so  that  its  true  author  may  be 
known.  You  will  find  the  poem  in  a  small 
volume  entitled  "Poems  by  H.  H."  (Helen 
Hunt).  Shortly  after  reading  it  in  the  above 
I  saw  it  copied  in  the  Interior,  with  the  same 
signature.  Of  course  there  is  no  doubt  in 
regard  to  its  authorship,  as  such  a  mistake  as 
printing  it  with  her  other  poems  would  hardly 
be  made. 

Hoping  I  have  not  taken  too  great  a 
liberty,  I  am,  yours  truly,  A.  D.   B. 

Detroit,  May  18th,  1878. 
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84         INDEPENDENT   THIRD    READER. 

one  morning  from  his  Chamber  with  a  calm  and 
cheerful  face.  He  had  laid  all  the  gifts  which  he 
had  received  from  his  parents  together  in  a  basket, 
and  now  brought  it  and  placed  it  before  his  father 
and  mother. 

11.  The  father  said:  "What  wouldst  thou,  my 
son  ?"  And  the  boy  said  :  "I  am  not  worthy  of  the 
gifts  and  love  of  my  parents  ;  therefore  I  restore  the 
gifts  which  I  have  not  deserved.  But  my  heart  tells 
me  that  I  shall  lead  a  new  life.  Oh,  forgive  me  then, 
and  accept  as  an  offering  all  that  I  have  received 
from  your  love  ! " 

12.  Then  the  father  clasped  the  boy  in  his  arms, 
and  kissed  him,  and  wept  over  him.  And  his 
mother  did  so  likewise. 


SECTION    V. 

i. 

19.    THE  BLIND  BROTHER. 

IT  wa§  a  blessed  summer  day  ; 
The  flowers  bloomed,  the  air  was  mild  ; 
The  little  birdg  poured  forth  their  lay, 
And  every  thing  in  nature  smiled. 

2.  In  pleasant  thought  I  wandered  on 

Beneath '  the  deep  wood's  ample2  shade, 
Till  suddenly  I  came  upon 
Two  children  that  had  hither  strayed. 


1  Be  neath',    lower    in     place, 
rank,  or  worth ;  under. 


-  Am'ple,  great  in  size  ;  wide  ; 
fully  enough. 
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THE    WATERS   OF  LIFE. 
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While  the  other  glides  forever 

In  a  sluggish,  inky  vein. 
Pleasure  is  the  sparkling  river, 

And  the  darker  tide  is  pain. 
Pleasure  hath  the  higher  level, 

Springing  with  a  dulcet  sound  ; 
Pain — that  floweth  out  of  evil — 

Is  in  lower  strata  found. 
Yet  these  streams  of  pain  and  pleasure 

Flow  forever  on  and  sweep — 
Bright  and  dark — their  wrecks  of  treasure 

To  a  shadowy,  shoreless  deep. 
We  may  drink,  but  we  must  fetter 

Pleasure's  sweet,  seductive  tide, 
For  the  other  stream  is  bitter, 

And  their  course  is  side  by  side. 
If  we  break  its  blooming  border, 

Lo  !  the  springs  will  overflow 
And  mix,  in  growing  broader. 

With  that  murky  tide  below. 
When  they  meet,  in  vain  we  measure 

The  darkness  of  the  stain  ; 
Light  from  wasted  waves  of  pleasure 

Brightens  not  the  deeps  of  pain. 
Though  the  rift  with  verdure  closes, 

And  the  stream  is  onward  rolled, 
We  are  exiled  from  its  roses 

And  its  drifting  sands  of  gold. 
Still  through  life's  fair  vale.it  flashes, 

Sparkling,  singing,  clear  and  cool, 
While  we  thirst  on  shores  of  ashes 

By  a  bitter,  stagnant  pool ! 
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BORN  BLIND. 


BORN     BLIND. 

From  one  born  blind 

Our  Saviour  kind 
Tore  off  tbe  gloom  of  nigbt. 

To  sightless  eyes — 

As  to  the  skies — 
God  said,  "  Let  there  be  light," 

"  And  it  was  so." 

We  may  not  know 
The  mysteries  of  that  One 

Who  gave  thee  eyes 

Like  summer  skies 
Yet  sealed  them  from  the  sun. 

So  soft,  so  bright, 

Yet  reft  of  light, 
Save  inward  rays  that  stole 

Mysterious  through 

Their  tender  blue, 
And  lit  them  from  the  soul. 

Pure  spirit  gone, 

Hadst  thou  lived  on 
Perchance  some  deadly  blight, 

Some  taint  of  sin, 

Had  entered  in 
And  robbed  thy  soul  of  light. 

No  earthly  spot, 
No  inner  blot, 
Only  two  blue  eyes  sealed. 
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A   LEGEND  OF  THE  RED  BUD. 

A  few  dark  days, 
And  then  a  blaze 
Of  endless  day  revealed. 

A  child  born  blind 

Has  gone  to  find 
Morning  without  a  night. 

The  one  we  mourn, 

To  darkness  born, 
Christ  hath  restored  to  sight. 
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A  LEGEND    OF    THE    RED    BUD. 

In  the  balmy  wood  of  Palestine, 

Through  ages  long,  long  gone, 
A  lithe  and  shapely  tree  was  seen 

With  blossoms  fair  as  dawn. 
When  spring's  soft  eye  was  full  of  light, 

And  eastern  skies  aglow, 
It  wore  a  crown  of  flowers  as  white 

As  drifts  of  northern  snow 


Till — woe  the  time — its  leaves  were  strewn 

With  winter's  mould  and  dross, 
When  lo  !  that  fatal  tree  was  hewn 

To  shape  the  Saviour's  cross. 
Then,  as  its  sturdy  trunk  crashed  down, 

A  shock  of  grief  and  fear 
Thrilled  all  its  kind,  from  root  to  crown, 

In  the  forests  of  Judea. 
I  14* 
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162  AMONG   THE  LILIES. 

The  crimson  tide  from  nail  and  thorn 

Left  there  a  fatal  stain, 
And  never,  never  hath  it  worn 

A  spotless  crown  again. 
No  early  leaves  thereafter  came 

"With  tender,  budding  grace, 
And  tardy  blossoms  blushed  with  shame 

In  Spring's  sweet,  smiling  face. 

Accursed  its  kind,  root,  flow'r,  and  stem, 

Since  erst  it  sadly  stood 
Near  by  the  old  Jerusalem, 

Baptized  in  holy  blood. 
Through  every  age,  in  every  clime, 

With  crimson  darkly  dyed, 
In  memory  of  that  direful  time 

When  Christ  was  crucified. 

And — north  or  south — where'er  it  be 

For  aye  'twill  be  the  same ;  , 
While  April  weeps,  the  red-bud  tree 

Will  blush  with  grief  and  shame, — 
With  grief  for  purity  bereft, 

With  horror,  shame,  and  fear, 
That  for  the  cross  its  trunk  was  cleft 

In  the  forests  of  Judea. 


\  I 


AMONG    THE    LILIES. 

Dost  mind  the  summer  clay  when  first  we  met 

Upon  the  crystal  pathway  of  a  lake 
Paved  with  white  lilies  ?     I  can  see  thee  yet 

As,  bending  downward,  thou  didst  stoop  to  break 
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THE  BLIND  GIRL. 

The  summer  day  draws  towards  itsclow.    Arosymantle 

spreads  the  west,  ...  .  , 

And  Blowly  through   the  distant  skies,  the   sun  sinks 

No  sonmUhe  pensive  stillness  breaks,  save  when  tin: 

With  listPess*  whisper  nutters    through   the   rustling 

branches  of  the  lives. 
Or  wafts  upon  Its  i ling  breath  the  songster's  quiet 

Till  o?rCtl>eBlwath  his  noiseless  wings  to  distant  fields 

The  snowy  cottage  by  the  road  is  flushed  by  day's  depart- 

The  flowersMiloom  more  sweetly  ere  the  shadows  fold 

their  smiles  in  dreams:  . 

But  all!  the  fairest  flower  of  all  is  drooping  bytnegar- 

For  there  with  ealm  and  patient  face  stands  some  bright 
angel's  future  mate.  . 

Her  KfiBtle  head  is  bowed  as  though  some  weary  load 
her  bosom  pressed;  ,        ,  ^, 

Her  clear,  pale  face  is  Unshed  with  light, as  though  the 
softly  blushing  west 

In  pity  gave   its  lovely  hue,   to  deck  the  cheek   whose 

Had  left  tfe'lUy  in  Its  stead,  its  milky  petals  ne'er  to 

But  thosepoor  eyes!  God  pity  them!  for  they  may  never 

There°^eauty  sought  a  Paradise,  but  jealous  Nature 

closed  the;  door; 
And  nowthedusky  lashes  lie  like  shadows 'neath  two 

Ami  yet  ^hat*  soft  and  quiet  shade  nought  of  their 
beauteous  heaven  mars, 

For  still  the  purest  Charms  repose  upon  that  young  and 

As  though  they  gave  their  comeliness  to  compensate  tin: 

clouded  grace.  ,         ,.  ... 

There  stands  the  blind   girl  as  the  day  departing  with 

Porne/poor  shadow'-dwelllng  soul  his  peaceful  smile 

wears  hut  in  vain,— 
There  stands  the  blind  girl,  while  the  flowers  blush  all 

Unseen  by  her  dim  eyes. 

Before   whose  dark  and  sightless  view,  a  starless  night 

Foreverlies?  ah  no,  thank  God!  for  they  shall  gaze  with 

rant ure  bright 
When  the  death-angel   draws  tlie  veil  that  screens  the 

morning  from  the  night. 

Ernest  W.  Shurtxeff. 
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THE  BLIND  CHILD'S  WISH. 

PBOM   THE  FKENCH. 

They  tell  me  of  ligbt  and  the  glad  sunbeams, 
Of  flowers  that  bend  to  the  running  streams 

"With  a  beauty  and  grace  so  fair ; 
Of  birds  as  bright  as  the  songs  they  sing, 
Of  butterflies  gay  on  jeweled  wing, 

That  fly  through  the  balmy  air. 

They  say  that  above,  in  the  sky  at  night, 
Mysterious  fires  beam  clear  and  bright, 

And  each  is  a  glorious  star ; 
That  over  the  waves  that  fall  and  rise, 
And  sound  to  my  ear  like  sobbing  sighsj 

Glide  white-winged  ships  afar. 

They  say  that  the  perfume,  sweet  and  faint, 
Of  flowers  tells  nought  of  the  tints  that  paint 

Their  petals  in  every  hue; 
That  through  the  green  glades,  the  forests 

and  hills, 
In  rushing  cascades  and  murmuring  rills, 

Lie  beauties  that  seem  ever  new. 

They  tell  me  of  all  these  wonders  that  raise 
The  hearts  that  behold  them  in  joyful  praise 

To  God,  the  Creator  Divine ; 
But  oh,  do  you  know,  my  darkened  eyes 
Turn  rarely  to  these  with  wistful  sighs, 

Nor  is  it  for  these  that  I  pine. 

'Tis  not  for  the  birds,  nor  butterflies  blight, 
Nor  even  the  stars  that  I  long  for  sight, 

Nor  yet  for  the  flowers'  sweet  grace. 
But,  O  my  God,  with  a  yearning  strong, 
And  a  ceaseless  prayer  I  long,  and  long, 

Once  to  see  my  mother's  face. 
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Have  mercy  on  me!  " — and  the  Saviour  hears. 

id  Bartimeus  by  the  road-side  waits 
t'n  anguish  mute  and  trembling,  when,  O  joy  ! 
The  bringer  of  glad  tidings  is  at  hand  : 
"  Be  of  good  comfort,  rise,  he  calleth  thee  !  " 

O  weary,  heavy  laden  one,  whose  eyes 
Have    long    been    sightless     to   behold    the 

truth, — 
Perchance  in  darkness  walking  even  now, 
And  longing  with  an  aching  heart  for  light, — 
The  Master's  message  echoes  sweetly  still  : 
"  Be  of  good  comfort,  rise,  He  calleth  thee." 
And  humbly  kneeling  at  His  feet,  the  words 
Of  healing,  spoken  in  the  olden  time 
To  him  who  prayed  for  help,  thou  too  shalt 

hear  : 
"Receive  thy  sight,  thy  faith  hath  made  thee 

whole." 

Willis  B.  Allen. 
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Were  chirpin'  merrily, 
When  up  the  lane  an'  o'er  the  hill 

1  saw  a  maiden  roam, 
Who  went  her  way  at  close  o  day 
To  call  the  cattle  home: 
Co- boss — co-boss ! 
Co  boss — co-bosa  1 
Come  home — come  home  I 


The  echo  o'  her  charmin'  voice 

Resounded  thro'  the  vale  ; 
It  lingered  on  the  evenin'  air, 

Ic  floated  on  the  gale ; 
'Twas  borne  along  the  mountain  side. 

It  drifted  through  the  glen  ; 
It  died  away  among  the  hills, 
Far  from  the  haunts  of  men : 
Co-boss — cc—boRs ! 
C  f  boss — co-boss ! 
Come  home — come  home  I 


Her  face  was  flushed  with  hu-js  o'  heakh, 

Her  arms  an'  feet  were  bare ; 
She  had  a  lithe  an'  active  form, 

A  wealth  o'  raven  hair. 
Beyond  the  hill  she  passed  from  sight, 

As  sinks  a  fallin'  star, 
Until  her  voice  was  faintly  heard 

Still  callin'  from  afar  : 

Co-boss — co-boss ! 
Co-boss — co-bosH ! 
Come  horn  7 — come  home  ! 
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Soon  o'er  the  distant  knoll  appeared 

The  cattle,  red  an'  brown, 
An'  from  the  pastur'  to  the  lane 

Came  gayly  trottin'  down, 
With  sparklin'  eyes  and  cheeks  aglow 

Returned  the  maiden  gay, 
Who  waved  her  arras  and  shouted  low  ; 
Whay-boss— whay-boss — O  whay  ! 
Whay-boss — whay-boss ! 
Whay-boss — whay-boss  ! 
O,  whay — O  wha\  ! 

El'GKNK    J.    IIaI.I.. 


TFE  BLIND  POET'S  ^Y1FE.  9 

So  'tis  Beren  years  since  you  went  away,  and  I  nave  been 

married  five  : 
What  you  thought  I  "  hadn't  the  cheek"  to  propose  to  a 

girl  ?     Why,  man  alive, 
Tis  the  strangest,  most  delightful  thing  that  ever  hap- 

pen'd  you  see  : 
I  didn't  "pop   the  question"  at   all     Twas   Bessie   pro- 
posed to  me ! 

I  remember  how   you  laugh'd  at   my  rhymes,  you   uiib». 

lieving  Jew, 
And  used  to  rout  me  out  from  my  books   to   go  and  idle 

with  you ; 
But  the  mother  and  Kate  believed  in  me,  as  our  foolish 

women-folks  will, 
And  Bessie  daub'd  me  her  laureate,  and  knight  of   the 

gray  goose-quill. 

Well,  I  went  to  Heidelberg,  as  you   know,  to  finish   my 

school  career, 
In  the  quaint  old  home  of  spectacled  lore,  n»eerschaums) 

and  lager-beer ; 
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md  when  I  came  back,  my  child  play-mate  had  vanish 'd, 

and  in  her  place 
Vaa  a  fair  girl-woman,  shy  and  sweet,   with    a   gentle 

winsome  face. 
And  I  loved  her,  I  loved  her — God  knows  how  well ! — ■  | 

from  her  first  shy  welcoming  glance, 
vVith  a  passion  as   strong  and  tender,  and  pure,  as  the 

love  of  old  Romance  ; 
Vnd  she? — she  was  always  pleasant  and  kind  with   the 

friend  of  her  chilhood  gay, 
i\it  whether  my  darling  loved  me  or  no  Was  more  than  I 

could  say. 

Ve  were  out  in  the  fields,  one  summer's  eve — how  well  I 

remember  it  still —  ! 
Vnd  somehow  we  two  had  wander'd  away  from  love-lorn 

Katie  and  Will, 
ill  we  came  in  the  dusk  to   the   lone  black  mere,  where 

the  aspen  branches  wave, 
.nd  shecoax'd  me  to  tell  her  its  legend  grim  of  a  love 

beyond  the  grave. 

hen  I  look'd  down  into  her  soft  brown  eyes,  with  their 

witching  and  lustrous  spell, 
I  nd  I  whisper'd,  "  Dear,  I've  another   tale  that  I  should 

like  to  tell!" 
When  we  beard  a  merry  shout  from  behind,  and  up  came 

Willie  and  Kate, 
.And  the  loving  words  died   out  on  my  lips,  and   I  knew 

my  story  must  wait. 

j   it  she  seem'd  from  that  very  time    to  grow  more   shy 
and  distant,  you  see  : 
lever  could  meet  her  out  alone,  or  tempt  her  to  walk 

with  me; 
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And  wheu  I  tried  to  draw  her  aside  to  whisper  a  loving- 
word, 

She'd  flush  and  tremble,  and  flutter  away,  like  a  pretty 
frighten'd  bird. 

I  saw  she  shunn'd  me,  and  said  to  myself,  with   a  proul 

and  passionate  throe, 
"  She  loves  me  not,  and  would  spare  us   both  the  pain  of 

telling  me  so ; 
And  I'd  lather,  God  knows,  that  my  heart  should   break, 

in  its  silence  bitter  and  drear, 
Than  I'd  pester  a  woman  with  whispers   and  vows   that 

she  doesn't  care  to  hear  !" 

So  I  put  away  all  my  hopes  of  love,  and  settled  gloomil , 

down 
To  the  dreary  study  of  the  law,  in    my   chambers   up  ii. 

town  : 
I  left  the  lover's  tender  role  for  the  sterner  Roman's  pari 
And  thought  to  live  my  passion  down,  and  root  it   out  of 

my  heart. 

So  I  kept  to  my  work  with  a   dogged  heart  that  naught 

could  conquer  or  tame  ; 
"  Since  love  is  denied  me,"  I  bitterly  said,  "  I'll  mak 

myself  a  name." 
I  was  up  with  the  first  faint  streak  of   dawn,  with   p  illh. 

and  haggard  looks, 
And  midnight  found  me  with   aching  head  still  bandioj 

over  my  books 

And  you  know  the  end!— how   a   mist   would   clog    m 

bloodshot  waking  eyes, 
And  circles  quiver  about  the  lights  in  dazzling   rainbow 

dyes; 
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icu  a  strange  dim  blur  of  letters  and  lines,  and   then  — 
all  darkness  there ! 
And  a  poor  blind  man  upon  his  knees,  in   an  agony  of 
prayer. 

Oh,  Jack,  dear  brother,  'twas  hard — 'twas  hard  !  so  young 

in  sorrow  and  strife 
To  be  left  a  sightless  burden,  old  man,  for  all  my  useless 

life! 
Never   to   see    the  sun    or   the   flowers,   nor   the    starry 

heavens  above, 
Nor  look  in  the  dear  home-faces  again,  so  full  of  pity  and 

love  ! 

I  seldom  saw  her — Bessie,  I  mean — for  the  wound  would 

rankle  still  ; 
But  I'd  hear  of  her  almost  every  day  from  either  Katie  or 

Will; 
And  when  they  talked  of  a  legacy  that  had  left  her  rich, 

you  know, 
My  broken  prayers  went  up    to  God    for   her    happiness 

below. 

But  it  chanced,  as  I  sat  and  brooded  alone,  one  summer's 

afternoon — 
By  the  pleasant  warmth  and  the  scen't  o'  the   flowers  I 

knew  it  was  "  leafy  June  " — 
Kate  came  and  coaxjd  me  to  take  her  arm,  and  walk  out 

with  her,  to  call 
At  the  rectory-house,  or  our  friends  would  think  I'd  quite 

forgotten  them  all. 

We  sat  in  the  quaint  oak  parlor — ah,  how  well  I  knew  it 

of  old  !— 
And  the  good  old  rector  prosed  away  about    his  church 

and  his  fold, 
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The  parish  schools,  and  the  state  of  the  roads,  and    th« 

prohable  price  of  hay, 
Till  Bessie  at  last  jump'd  up  from  her  chair,  in    her   old 

impulsive  way. 

"  Come,  who's  for  my  summer-house  V  she  said  ;  "  for  ii 

is  so  warm  in  here  ! 
What !    none  of  you  speak  ?     Then  Charlie  here  shah  be 

my  cavalier. 
Mamma,  dear,  where  is  that  Magazine  ?     Oh,  hear  it  is,  1 

see  : 
I  want  ta  read  him  the  poem,  you  know,  that  so  delighted 

me  !" 

'Twas  Tennyson's  last  new  poem   she    read,  and    it   may 

have  been  very  fine, 
But  somehow  her  sweet  voice  trembled  so  much,  I  could 

hardly  follow  a  line ; 
And  at  last  she  gave  it  up  with  a  sigh,  and  laid  the  book 

away ; 
«'  I  think  it  must  be  the  heat,"  she   said,  "  but  I   cannot 

read  to  day  !  " 

Then  there  came    a   pause — a    dreamy  pause — when   in 

fancy  I  could  see 
The  fair  flush  d  face  of  the  gentle  friend  so  full  of  pity 

for  me  : 
Then  she  laid  her  dainty  hand  on   mine— her   hand    that 

trembled  so  ! 
And  the  tears  were  in  her  tender  voice  as  she   whisper'd 

soft  and  low : 

"  Charlie,  we   two   are   such  old,   old   friends,   that   you 

musn't  think  me  bold 
If  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  a  secret  that  else  would  ever  be 

untold  ! 
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liat  was  it  you  wanted  to  say  to  me  that  evening  by 
the  mere? 

Come,  I'm  sure  you'll  tell  me,  won't  you,  now  ?  for  1 
should  so  like  to  hear ! 

"What!  you  dare  not  tell  me,  you  say! — ah,  well,  I 
think  I  can  guess ! — 

And,  Charlie,  dear,  I'm  sure  you  know  my  answer  would 
have  been  ' Yee ! 

You  knew  I  1  >ved  you  without  the  need  of  either  prom- 
ise or  vow : 

And  yet  —  how  cruel ! — how  cruel !  —you  thought  I  should 
turn  away  from  you  now! 

'  Char-lie,  don't  think  me  unwomanly,  dear — unwomanly 

and  weak — 
Bacause  I  give  a  voice  to   the  love    I    know    you    would 

never  speak ! 
Tis  better  so  than  that  both  our  lives   should   be  forlorn 

and  lone ; 
And  so, — if  you  care  to  have  me,  dear, — you   may  take 

me  for  your  own  !" 

And  so  we  were  married — Bessie  and  I — and  every  hour 

of  my  life 
I'd  cause  to  bless  the  happy  day  that  [brought   me   my 

darling  wife  : 
Such    a   true   and  tender  helpmeet,  she — so  patient,  and 

ready,  and  kind, 
She  almost  made  me  think  at  times  't  was    a   blessing  to 

be  blind  ! 

She  came  with  gold  in  her  hand,  sweet  wife  ;  but  God 

knows  that,  far  above 
The  home  and  the  wealth  she  brought,  I  prized  the  richer 

wealth  of  her  love ; 
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And  she  tried  to   persuade  mo   that   I   help'd   to  pay  our 

way,  you  see, 
By  the  stories  and  rhymings,  grave  and  gay,  she   loved 

to  scribble  for  me. 

Tis  a  twelve  month  ago  since  first  I  noticed,  with  strange 

surprise, 
That  the  darkness  seem'd  to  grow  lighter  like  at  times  to 

my  poor  blind  eyes, 
And  a  yearning,  passionate,  trembling  hope  crept  imo 

my  heart  and  brain  ; 
But  never  a  word  I  said  to   the  wife,  lest    my  thoughts 

should  be  false  and  vain. 

Then  I  spoke  to  her  of  a  book  I'd  plann'd,  that  I  fancied 

would  answer  well, 
But   I   wanted   some    talk   with  a  firm  to  town,  to  see  if 

they  thought  't  would  sell ; 
And  Willie  had  promised  to   go    with   me   and    see    me 

through  it,  I  said, 
For  I  knew  that  she  couldnt  leave  the  bairns,  or  IJd  like 

her  to  go  instead. 

So  we  went  to  town  for  a  week  or  so,  and    you'll   easily 

undei'stand 
My  fluttering  hopes,  and  doubts,  and  fears,  now  the  test 

was  near  a",  hand : 
Enough,  that  one  wondrous   day,  Saul -like,    the   scales 

dropped  off  from  ray  sight, 
And  I  fainted  in  Willie's  brotherly  arms,  in   a  sudden 

burst  o'  light ! 

I  was  dazed  and  giddy-like  for  a  while,  but   I  soon  got 

round  again ; 
And  oh,  tho  grateful,  passionate  joy  that  throbb'd  in  ray 

every  vein  ! 
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Dear  God,  what  a  happy  world  it  was— how  winsome 

and  fair  to  see ! — 
The  very  stones  of  the  London  streets  seem'd  beautiful 

to  me ! 

And  deep,  deep  down  in  my  heart  of  hearts  there  nestled   • 

this  crowning  bliss ; 
"  Oh,  what  will  she  feel,  my   Bessie,   my  love,  when  she 

comes  to  hear  of  this  ? 
Oh,  the  tears  of  joy,  oh,  the  clasping  arms,  oh,  the  bonnie 

head  on  my  breast, 
When  I  come  to  tell  her  the  glorious  news,  my  beautiful, 

my  best !  " 

We  spoke  of   Bessie    again   and  again,  and  always  with 

moisten'd  eyes, 
And  we  felt 't  would  be  best  to  spare  my  love  too  sudden 

a  glad  surprise  ; 
So  I  was  to  keep  on   my  old  blue   "  specs  "  by  way  of   a 

loving  ruse, 
Aud  to  patiently  bide  the  fitting  time  for  gently  breaking 

the  news. 

You  can  easily  guess  what  my  feelings  were  when  I  got 

back  home  at  last; 
And  how,  as  I  trod  on  the  threshold  here,  my  heart  beat 

thick  and  fast ; 
And  how  I  had  nearly  told  her  all  in  a  burst  o'  passionate 

bliss, 
As  my  darling  flew    to  welcome  me  home  with    a  loving 

clasp  and  kiss. 

She  put  my  hat  and  stick  away,  and  with  tender  and 
wifely  care 

Led  me,  who  seem'd  so  helpless  and  dark,  to  my  old  ac- 
customed chair  ; 
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And  there  she  left,  me  a  minute  or  bo,  with   a  kiss  and    a 

gentle  word, 
While  she  ran  to  bring  the  children  down,  and   my  heart 

was  strangely  stirr'd. 

I  could  scarcely  see  them  at  first  for  the  tears  that 
dimm'd  my  yearning  sight, 

As  they  ran  to  meet  me,  with  eager  joy,  my  younglings 
bonnie  and  bright  ; 

And  then  they  clamber' d  up  on  my  knees,  with  merry 
welcoming  cries, 

And  I  look'dfor  the  first  time  in  my  life  in  my  little  dar- 
lings' eyes  ! 

And  what  did  I  see?     A  wee  girl-face,  bright,  and  eager, 

and  fair, 
"With  her  mother's  lips  and  lustrous  eyes,   and  ripple    of 

golden-  hair, 
And  a  darling  rogue  of  a  baby  boy  with  merry  black  eyes; 

and,  ah, 
They  both  were   pleading  with   lips    and    eyes  for   "  A 

story,  a  story,  papa  !  " 

"  What  6ort  of  a  story,  my  dears  ?  "  I  said;  "a  fairy  story, 

eh? 
Well,  come,  as  you've  been  good  children,  I  hear,  I  must 

humor  you  to-day; 
Once  on  a  time,  in  a  beautiful  wood  there  lived   a   fairy, 

you  know ; 
I  couldn't  tell  you   the    year,  of  course,  but 't  is  ever  so 

long  ago. 
What  was  she  like  ?     Why,  Edie,    child,  what    a  little 

plague  you  are ! 
Well,  I  fancy— I  enly  fancy,  you  know— she  was  eome- 
..    thing  like  mamma  : 


She'd  nice  brown  eyes,  and— let  me  think — yea,  Doautiful 

golden  hair ; 

And  her  face  was  quite  a  treat   to  see,  it  look'd  so  plea- 
sant and  fair, 
"  Now  in  this  wood  a  hermit  dwelt,  in  a  cottage  lone  and 

poor  ; 
lie  was  blind,  like  poor  papa,  my  dears,  and   his   heart 

was  heavy  and  sore, 
'Till  the   fairy  found   h:m  out   one  day,  as  he  sat  in  his 

lonely  cot, 
And  thought,  '  Poor  man,  I  must  do  my  best  to  brighten 

and  cheer  his  lot ! ' 
"  So  she'd  come  and  chat,  and  tell  him  the  news,  till  he 

grew  quite  merry  and  bright, 
And  she  gave  him  all    that   she    could — food,    gold,    and 

everything  but  sight ; 
And  she  brought  little  children  to  play  with    him — such 

nice  little  children,  miss — 
And  he'd  hear  their  prattle  and  tell  them    tales,  and  ptdl 

their  ears — like  this  ! 

"  Well,  the  fairy  had  a  brother,  my  dears,  who  was  quite 

a  giant,  'tis  said, 
And  could   do,   oh    my,    such  wonderful  things  when  he 

took  it  into  his  head ; 
And  when  his  fairy  sister  was  out  on  an  errand  of  good, 

one  day, 
He  went  alone  to  the    blind   man's    hut,    and  gently  led 

him  away, 

"  He  led  him  away  to  a  secret  cave,  where  a  mighty  genii 

dwells, 
And  with  curious   bottles,  and  drugs,  and  books,  worke 

wonderful  cures  and  spells ; 
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And  he  touch'd   the   man  with   his   magic  wand   on  his 

poor,  dark,  sightless  eyes, 
And  he  saw — oh,  the  joy  I  —saw  again  the  beautiful  fields 

and  skies! 

*'  He  was  cured,  my  dears — he  was  blind  no  more  ;  and 

he  thought,  with  a  happy  smile, 
'  I  won't  let  her  know  it  all  at  once,  but  keep  it  a  secre? 

awhile ; ' 
For  the  dearest  thought  of  hi9  heart  was  this:  '  How  glad 

the  fairy  will  be, 
And  what  fun  I  shall  have  with   the   children   now  when 

they  come  to  play  with  me." 

"  Well,  he    found    the   fairy  waiting   at   home,  and   she 

started  up  from  her  chair, 
With  her  face  all  flush'd  and  eager  like,   as  mamma's  is 

over  th  ere  ; 
And  she  press'd  her  hands,  as  mamma   does  now,  to  her 

throbbing  brow,  jnst  here  - 
Why,   Bessie,   my   darling,  what  is  it   now  ?    how   you 

frighten  a  fellow,  dear !  " 

For,  ah,  she  had  read  my  story  right,  and  was  sobbing 
on  my  breast, 

With  her  arms  about  the  children  and  me,  my  fairy 
bonnie  and  blest; 

And  I  clasp'd  her  to  my  heart  of  hearts,  while  my  brim- 
mis  g  eyes  o'er  ran— 

The  truest  helpmeet,  the  sweetest  wife,  God  ever  gave  to 
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THE  BLIND  BOY  TO  HIS  SISTER. 

Mr  Sister,  pray,  what  is  Light  ? 
I  oft  hear  you  say,  as  you  speak  of  the  day, 

'Tis  beautiful,  'tis  bright  ; 
And  methinks  I  might  be  as  happy  as  thou, 

Could  I  know  aught  of  Light. 


Is  it  like  or  allied  to  Sound  ? 
Does  it  warble  along  with  the  sweetness  of  song, 

Or  spring  on  high  with  a  bound, 
Like  the  swell  of  a  chorus,  throwing  o'er  us 

Music's  enchantment  profound  ? 

Oh,  Sound  is  a  heavenly  thing, 
A  limitless  measure  of  varied  pleasure  ; 

Of  joy  a  perpetual  spring  ; 
The  soul  of  devotion,  rapture,  emotion, 

Rising  for  ever  on  viewless  wing. 

It  rings  in  the  children's  voices, 
Like  the  carol  on  high  of  the  lark  in  the  sky, 

When  the  young  glad  heart  rejoices  ; 
It  bids  hence  care,  whispers  hope  to  despair, 

And  speaks  through  myriad  voices. 


Or  is  Light  like  the  song  of  birds, 
When  they  chant  their  loves  'mid  the  depths  of  the 
groves, 

In  melody  sweet  without  words  ? 
Or  the  ripple  of  the  rill,  when  the  winds  are  still, 

O'er  the  pebbles  that  pave  the  fords  ? 

Ah  !  vain  are  my  fancies,  I  see, 
With  that  inward  sight,  in  my  endless  night, 

Which  tells  me,  my  Sister,  of  thee. 
But  I  know  Light  is  real,  though  you  cannot  reveal 

Its  gorgeous  nature  to  me. 


You  say  'tis  ineffably  bright, 
But  its  glory  and  glow  I  never  can  know 

Till  God  shall  endue  me  with  sight ; 
And  you  pray  this  may  be,  when  together  we 

Shall  enter  His  realms  of  light. 


You  I  love  as  I  loved  my  mother, 
Whose  spirit  has  flown,  and  left  us  alone 

To  bless  and  console  each  other  : 
And  how  good  you  must  be,  to  pray  for  me, 

Your  loving,  but  poor,  blind  brother. 
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A   BLIND  MAN'S  STORY. 

(John  ix.  25.) 

My  life  was  one  long  night  without  a  star  I 

It  knew  no  sunrise,  had  no  opal  tints 

Flushing  the  eastern  skies,  nor  any  light 

Of  mid-day  glory.     I  was  ever  dark, 

And  had  no  hope  that  there  was  dawn  for  me. 

I  did  not  always  know  how  much  I  missed, 

But  sometimes,  when  a  little  laughing  child, 

Sitting  awhile  within  my  mother's  arms, 

I  heard  strange  sadness  in  her  tones  of  love, 

Which  made  me  long  to  look  upon  her  face, 

And  see  the  tears  I  learned  to  wipe  away. 

I  played  with  other  children  near  the  mount, 

And  heard  the  breezes  in  the  olive-trees, 

And  smelled  the  sweetness  of  the  summer  flowers, 

And  dreamed  of  beauty  which  I  never  saw. 

I  crept  away  to  feel  the  glad  warm  sun 
In  the  fair  streets  of  our  Jerusalem, 
And  waited  near  the  Temple,  where  the  sounds 
Of  rapturous  hymns  of  praise  stole  on  my  ears, 
And  then  the  tears  would  come  into  my  eyes 
In  sorrow  for  my  blindne 


"  Can  you  see  ?  " 
I  used  to  ask  my  mother.     "  Are  the  priests 
Pacing  with  reverent  steps  the  house  of  God, 
And  looking  from  the  altar  to  the  skies  ? 
And  do  they  say  that  God  is  very  good  ? 
Then  why  can  I  not  see  as  others  do  ? " 
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Oh  !  can  I  ever  tell  how  glad  I  was  ! 
It  was  not  yet  the  dawning,  but  I  knew 
The  night  was  nearly  over.     With  quick  steps 
I  passed  along,  and  through  the  city's  gates 
In  swift  obedience.     He  had  sent  me  there 
Who  was  the  Lord  of  life  ;  and  presently 
I  should  behold  the  very  face  of  Christ, 
And  thank  Him  for  His  goodness. 

Soon  I  came 
Unto  the  water.     With  great  eagerness 
I  bathed  my  eyes  in  the  cool,  cleansing  wave, 
And  lo  !   I  saw  ! 

The  water  in  the  sun 
Sparkled  like  silver.     Dancing,  light-kissed  leaves 
Turned  their  bright  faces  to  me.     Painted  flowers 
Came  to  caress  my  hands.     The  birds  I  knew 
By  their  familiar  voices  looked  at  me. 
The  caves  among  the  rocks  opened  blank  eyes 
For  me  to  gaze  in.     And  the  blue,  blue  skies 
Seemed  to  drop  blessings  on  me  where  I  stood 
In  rapture  such  as  words  can  never  tell. 
I  looked  around,  and  wondered.     But  my  heart 
Craved  for  the  Saviour  who  had  given  me  light. 
And  so  I  left  the  fountain-music  near, 
And  all  the  strange  new  beauties  that  I  saw, 
And  went  to  look  for  Him,  but  found  Him  not. 
The  neighbours  came  around  me.     Were  they  glad  ? 
I  saw  no  pleasure  in  their  wondering  eyes  ; 
And  when  I  told  them  Christ  had  made  me  see, 
They  took  me  to  the  Pharisees. 

I  told 
My  story  simply.     They  with  angry  words 
Denounced  the  Saviour.     Who  was  He,  they  cried, 
Who  did  not  keep  the  holy  Sabbath-day, 
But  a  great  sinner  who  offended  God  ? 
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Others  declared  He  did  not  sinful  works. 
Some  said,  "  He  is  a  prophet."     No  one  seemed 
Glad  in  my  joy  !  but  the  sweet  Sabbath  hours 
Were  filled  with  clamour. 

Then  my  parents  came 
I  looked  into  my  mother's  frightened  eyes, 
And  saw  my  father  bend  his  face  to  me, 
And  then  the  people  questioned  them,  and  asked 
How  I  the  blind  was  able  now  to  see. 
They  could  not  tell  them.     Then  again  the  Jews 
Bewildered  me  with  questions.     Who  was  He  ? 
What  had  He  done  for  me  that  I  could  see  ? 
I  told  them  once  again,  and  as  I  spake 
My  heart  instructed  me.     He  was  the  Lord, 
The  great  Messiah,  come  to  save  us  all. 
I  found  no  answer  to  their  mocking  words, 
But  knew  I  had  been  blind,  and  now  could  see, 
And  a  great  hope  arose  within  my  soul 
That  they  who  questioned  me  would  worship  Him 
And  be  His  true  disciples. 

But  my  words 
Angered  them  greatly,  and  they  cast  me  out 
As  one  too  wicked  for  the  synagogue, 
And  called  me  His  disciple. 

Was  I  that  ? 
Would  He  consent  that  I  should  follow  Him  ? 
I  could  not  tell.     But  presently  the  Lord 
Came  to  me  where  I  was,  and  spoke  to  me. 
I  looked  the  thanks  that  filled  my  bounding  heart, 
I  could  not  utter  them,  they  were  too  deep, 
But  He  could  read  them. 
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He  asked  me  gently. 


"  Hast  thou  faith  in  Me  ? " 
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"  Who  art  Thou,  O  Lord?" 
I  cried,  and  all  my  soul  went  out  to  Him, 
For  now  I  knew  Him  as  the  Son  of  God, 
And  worshipped  Him  with  reverence  and  with  joy. 

And  so  He  changed  my  night  to  cloudless  day, 
And  I  was  happy  !     But  'tis  passing  strange 
That  you  should  still  be  blind  !     Oh,  come  to  Him, 
And  He  your  eyes  will  open,  till  you  see 
The  full  forgiveness  in  His  glorious  face, 
And  His  fair  city,  new  Jerusalem  ! 


THE   BELOVED    OF   THE   LORD. 

"The  beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in  safety  by  Him,  and  the  Lord  shall 
cover  him  all  the  day  long,  and  he  shall  dwell  between  His  shoulders." 

"  I  wonder  if  /  am  the  Lord's  beloved," 

Said  one,  in  a  trembling  voice  ; 
"My  heart  cries  out  for  Him  evermore, 

For  He  makes  the  sad  rejoice. 
I  should  like  to  sit  at  the  Master's  feet, 

He  would  cover  me  all  day  long, 
And  life  would  pass  like  a  summer's  day, 

Spending  itself  in  song." 

"  I  wonder  if  /  am  the  Lord's  beloved, 

But  the  darkness  is  in  my  face, 
I  do  not  live  in  the  light  of  love, 

Nor  dwell  in  the  Saviour's  grace. 
The  joy  of  my  spirit  is  gone  afar, 

The  light  of  my  hope  is  dim, 
It  is  not  thus  the  beloved  are, 

Who  in  safety  dwell  by  Him." 
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Hut  the  men  are  tired  and  strengthless, 
And  they  dare  not  face  again, 

All  unaided,  the  fierce  dangers 
Of  the  angry,  awful  main. 


33*/ 


u  I  will  go."     One  strong  and  fearless 

Steps  from  the  excited  crowd  ; 
But  a  woman,  clinging  to  him, 

Prays  him  in  tones  deep,  not  loud, 
"  Do  not  go  for  love  of  heaven  !  " 

But  he  turns,  and  quietly 
Says,  "  It  is  for  heaven,  my  darling, 

That  I  brave  the  angry  sea." 


Then  they  go.     Ah,  heaven  is  nearer 

So  perchance.     The  treacherous  wave 
Has  no  mercy.     They  are  buried 

There  within  the  deep  sea  grave. 
But  they  wear  the  crown  of  glory, 

They  had  learnt  the  Saviour's  love, 
For  they  died  in  helping  others, 

And  they  see  His  face  above. 


THE   BLIND   GIRL'S   SONG. 


She  lifted  her  mild  eyes  that  were  dark  with  shades  of  night ; 
A  smile  was  on  her  lips,  and  her  face  grew  strangely  bright : 
It  seemed  as  if  she  saw  as  we  could  not  Christ  the  King, 
And  we  felt  Him  drawing  near  as  we  gladly  heard  her  sing, 
This  the  song  that  trembled  forth,  while  our  eyes  with  tears  wen 

dim, 
"  Oh,  rest  ye  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  Him." 
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We  all  had  need  to  learn  that  sweet  lesson  of  content, 
Though  we  were  in  gleeful  mood,  and  on  festive  joys  intent, 
For  some  danger  lurking  near,  some  sorrow  half-concealed, 
Some  softly  stifled  sigh,  our  unrest  or  grief  revealed  ; 
But  the    blind   girl's   song  was  sweet,  and  might  well  our  hope 

inspire — 
"  Oh,  rest,  and  He  will  give  to  thee  thy  heart's  desire." 

Was  she  singing  to  herself?    Ah,  to  face  that  darkened  life 
Must  have  cost  her  bitter  tears,  some  self-battles  and  wild  strife. 
Did  she  count  the  victory  won?      Had  the    Healer   cured   the 

pain  ? 
But  there  were  some  signs  of  grief  that  must  evermore  remain, 
Yet  her  heart  had  found   repose,  and   her    joy-draught    touched 

the  brim, 
For  she  rested  in  the  Lord,  waiting  patiently  for  Him. 

Our  faith  grew  clear  and  strong  as  we  heard  the  singer's  voice  ; 

Though  days  be  dark  and  drear  we  may  in  God  rejoice. 

His  sorrows  come  in  love  ;  His  mercy  makes  us  glad, 

And  even  in  grief's  night  we  are  not  wholly  sad  ; 

We  will  raise  the  blind  girl's  song  whene'er  our  life  is  dim, 

"  Oh,  rest  in  the  Lord  ;  wait  patiently  for  Him." 

God  sanctify  the  song  and  the  gentle  singer  bless, 
Give  her  light  amid  the  dark,  and  good  meed  of  happiness. 
May  she  aye  have  cause  for  joy  till  she  joins  the  blissful  band 
Of  the  harpers  with  their  harps  in  the  sunny  summer  land  ; 
When  she  still  will  rest  in  Him,  but  need  not  wait  patiently, 
For  the  Christ  is  ever  near,  and  all  eyes  His  beauty  see. 

We  thank  Him  that  meanwhile  we  have  heard  her  trustful  song, 
For  our  hearts  were  sad  and  lone,  and  the  night  was  over  long  ; 
But  this  God-speed  gives  us    strength,  we    will    sing    along   the 

way, 
Till  the  shadows  shall  give  place  to  a  bright,  unending  day, 
And  the  tender,  sweet  refrain  shall  be  heard  in  moments  dim, 
"  Oh.  rest  in  the  Lord  :  wait  patiently  for  Him." 
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The  Blind  Girl.— (By  George  R.  Jackson.) 
Ob,  sing  your  sweetest  songs  again, 

And  soothe  me  with  their  melody; 
The  thought  that  trembles  in  the  strain 

May  fairest  visions  brings  to  me. 
If  nature's  charms  are  bid  from  sight, 

Oh,  bring  her  beauties  to  my  ear; 
The  day  may  break  upon  my  night 

If  strains  of  music  greet  my  ear. 
The  rose  that  blooms  in  fragrant  bowers 

To  me  her  blushes  ne'er  revealed; 
The  tints  that  dye  the  summer  hours 

Are  from  my  sightless  orbs  concealed; 
Ah !  not  to  me  the  joy  belongs 

To  watch  the  sunset  gild  the  skies- 
Then  soothe  me  with  your  sweetest  songs, 

Let  sound  reveal  what  sight  denies! 
The  nodding  flowers  that  gem  the  leas, 

The  summer  morning's  golden  glow, 
The  glory  of  the  autumn  trees, 

My  curtained  gaze  may  never  know; 
But  music  to  the  soul  is  sight, 

Sight  by  no  horizon  confined; 
Then  let  its  glory  gild  my  night — 

For  I  am  blind— oh,  I  am  blind  1 
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BLIND. 

Dark — for  ever  dark,  I  go 
Through  this  world  of  want  and  woe, 
Imploring  thy  sweet  charity. 
Stay,  hurrying  foot ;  0  pity  me  ! 

No  morning  ray  dispels  my  night; 
I  may  not  see  the  blessed  light ; 
A  dateless  dark — a  settled  gloom, 
A  foretaste  of  the  coming  tomb. 

No  glory  of  a  setting  sun 
Paints  my  heaven  when  day  is  done  ; 
Morn,  noon,  or  eve  no  solace  bring  ; 
Night  brooding  folds  her  sable  wing. 

For  me  no  moon,  for  me  no  star 

Send  their  greeting  from  afar  ; 

I  grope  to  find  a  friendly  hand 

To  guide  me  through  this  weary  land. 

I  lay  me  down  in  darksome  night  : 
My  dreams  are  of  the  heavenly  light  : 
I  wake  to  find  that  dreams  bestow 
My  only  comfort  here  below. 


No  more  shall  manhood's  form  divine, 
Or  woman's  softer  beauties  shine  ; 
Childhood's  grace,  decrepit  eld, 
From  my  sightless  eyes  withheld. 

The  smile  of  joy,  the  tear  of  woe, 
Alike  to  me  may  come  and  go. 
The  dear  old  faces  !  now  they  pass 
Unmirrored  o'er  my  darkened  glass. 

To  help  the  weary  in  their  strife  ; 
To  ease  the  burdens  of  this  life, 
No  gift  from  me,  for  while  I  live, 
Alas  !  I  take,  but  cannot  give. 

Dark — for  ever  dark,  I  go 
Through  this  world  of  want  and  woe, 
Imploring  thy  sweet  charity. 
Stay,  hurrying  feet ;  0  pity  me  ! 


Printed  and  Published  by  W.  &  R.  Chambers,  47  Pater- 
noster Row,  London,  and  339  High  Street,  Edinburgh. 
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THOUGH    HE   SLAY    ME,    YET   WILL   I 
TRUST   IN    HIM. 

\\  7 HEN  these  hot  pulses  cease,  O  Lord,  and 
all 

The  fever  and  the  strife  at  last  are  done  ; 

When,  for  my  feet,  the  race  is  well  out-run, 
And,  spent  and  weary,  from  the  lists  I  fall ; 
When,  deaf  to  passion's  cry  and  duty's  call, 

And  reckless  of  the  honors  lost  or  won, 

I  turn  my  forehead  toward  the  setting  sun, 
Calm   and    content    to    leave   the  world's   rude 

brawl  — 
Then,  Lord,  for  the  sweet  pity  which  thou  hast 

Of  those  who,  heavy-laden,  worn  with  pain, 
From  out  the  conflict  desolate  and  vast, 

Cry  unto  thee  for  help,  nor  cry  in  vain, 
Grant  to  forget  my  weak  and  wandering  past, 

And  help  me  trust  thee  while  my  life  is 
slain. 
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BLIND. 

Y\  7HEN  first  my  soul  into  the  shadows  sank, 
And   darkness  surged   upon   me   like  a 
wave, 
I  fought  the  blackness,  as  a  swimmer  brave 
Who,  losing  from  his  grasp  the  friendly  plank, 
Goes   struggling   down   through  ocean's  great 
gray  blank. 
Then,  as  one  buried  trance-bound  in  a  grave 
Wakes  to  the  horror  of  his  narrow  cave, 
And  shuddering   in    his    cere-cloths,  cold    and 

dank, 
Strives  to  pierce  through  the  void  and  noisome 
gloom, 
I  strove  to  cleave  the  night  that  wrapped 
me  round, 
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And  cried  aloud  from  out  my  living  tomb. 

But  now,  always  in  solitude  profound, 
I  sit  and  wait  beneath  my  awful  doom, 

Till  God's  light  shall  break  on  me  like  a 
sound. 
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A   POET'S   GRAVE. 


fi^Y,  grant  it,  friend,  it  is  a  lowly  bed, 

Pranked  with  the  daisies  that  he  held' 
dear, 

And  with  the  pale,  pure  violets  nodding  ne 
Like  those  he  clasped  when  first  they  found  h 

dead. 
To  curious  questioners  let  it  be  said  : 

"  He  sang  his  songs  the  world  paused  not 

hear, 
And  now  he  lieth  where  no  late,  slow  tear 
Can  answer  for  the  love  he  sought  instead." 
Young  ?     Yes,  ah,  very  young  he  was  to  die  ; 
He  had  so  much  to  live  for !     His  was  joy' 
Unspeakable  to  see  the  morning  lie 
Upon  the  hills,  and  bliss  without  alloy 
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Ah  me!  life  is  cheerless,  forlorn,  dark,  and  dreary, 
When   the  sweet  ties  of   friendship  are   broken  in 
twain ; 
The  heart  becomes  hopeless,  despondent,  and  weary, 
And  longs  for  the  slumber  whence  'twill  ne'er  wake 
again. 

Sleep  sweetly,  ye  loved  ones,  exempt  from  all  trouble, 
I  still  'mid  its  billows  must  awhile  here  abide, 

Till  when,  like  the  bursting  of  glassy,  bright  bubble, 
"  The  golden  bowl  is  broken,"  I  sleep  by  your  side. 
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BLIND. 


For  some  wise  purpose  of  His  own — 

I  seek  not  what  it  is,  to  know — 
The  God  of  Heaven,  who  has  shown 

Kind  care  for  mortals  here  below, 
Has  laid  on  me  what  others  deem 

Affliction's  load,  which  I  must  bear ; 
And  yet,  it  does  not  heavy  seem, 

I'm  cheerful,  though  I  cannot  hear; 
And  if,  sometimes,  I  should  despond, 

And  gloomy  thoughts  oppress  my  mind, 
A  monitor  is  near  at  hand, 

A  cheerful,  happy  friend, — though  blind  ! 
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RURAL   LYRICS. 

Ah,  yes !  and  I  have  often  thought, 

When  gazing  in  his  sightless  eyes, 
That  from  his  beaming  smile  I  caught 

A  glimpse  of  what,  in  yonder  skies, 
Gives  glow  and  beauty  to  the  scene, 

There,  to  immortal  gaze  unfurled, 
Where  all  is  peaceful  and  serene, 

And  love  illuminates  a  world — 
A  world  where  sweet  contentment  reigns- 

O'er  sense  and  spirit,  heart  and  mind, 
And  where  a  Saviour's  love  explains 

Why  one  was  deaf,  another  blind. 

And  this  young  friend  is  but  a  youth, 

While  I  am  in  the  yellow  leaf, 
His  heart  is  warm  with  love  and  truth, 

And  he  is  glad  he  is  not  deaf. 
He  does  not  murmur,  does  not  pine; 

His  youthful  bosom  heaves  no  sigh  ; 
I  think  his  burden  more  than  mine, 

He  thinks  he's  better  off  than  I ; 
And  when  I  see  his  beaming  smile 

It  seems  like  glimmer  from  above, 
And  in  its  light  I  read  the  while, 

His  heart,  his  faith,  his  hope  and  love. 


One  morn,  when  all  the  earth  was  bright, 
Enrobed  in  gems  of  every  hue, 

And  hearts  were  gladdened  by  the  sight, 
Spread  out  in  panoramic  view, 


RURAL  LYRICS. 

I  told  my  blind  young  friend  that  he 

Was  subject  for  a  poet's  dream — 
I  felt  that  he  was  more  to  me — 

And  would  be  some  time,  poet's  theme ; 
I  thought  it  then,  and  think  it  yet, 

And  when  he,  smiling,  asked  me  "  why  '?" 
I  answered,  and  shall  ne'er  forget 

The  wisdom  of  his  calm  reply. 
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Reminding  him  I  could  not  hear, 

Perhaps  a  sad  calamity, 
Yet  he  had  still  a  worse  to  bear, 

For  he  was  blind  and  could  not  see. 
"  And  still,"  I  said,  "  you  wear  a  smile, 

Seem  always  cheerful,  calm  and  bright, 
Though  scenes  that  other  hearts  beguile 

Are  darkly  hidden  from  your  sight." 
He  thus  replied  :  "  And  why  should  I 

Be  sad  ?     It  will  not  give  me  sight ; 
'Twill  do  no  good  to  grieve  or  sigh, 

Who  made  me  blind  does  only  right." 

My  heart  responded  and  I  felt 

A  lesson  he  had  taught  to  me, 
Who  more  than  twice  his  years  had  dwelt 

'Mid  beauties  which  he  ne'er  could  see ; 
Yet  oft,  when  I  had  seen  some  bird, 

With  shining  plumage,  golden  wing, 
My  mind  by  saddened  thoughts  was  stirred, 

Because  I  could  not  hear  him  sing  ; 
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But  never,  since  that  morn,  have  come 
Such  thoughts  to  rankle  in  my  breast, 

Sweet  faith  and  hope  have  banished  gloom 
And  told  me  God  knows  what  is  best. 

And  though  that  calm  and  placid  brow 

Is  wrapped  in  dismal  pall  of  night, 
Within  the  bosom  'neath  it,  now, 

There  is  no  gloom,  for  all  is  bright ; 
And  though  his  eyes  shall  never  glow, 

Like  jewels  in  the  sun's  bright  ray, 
Yet  he  has  shown,  can  ever  show, 

Life's  only  peaceful,  pleasant  way  ; 
And  thoughtless  men  might  wisely  turn, 

Ere  yet  they  reach  their  journey's  end, 
And  calmly  pause  awhile  to  learn 

Life's  lesson  from  my  blind  young  friend. 


A   FRIEND'S    A    FRIEND   FOR   A' 
THAT. 

To  a  true  friend. 

This  world  is  all  a  changeful  place, 
With  truth  and  guile  and  a'  that, 

Where  good  with  evil  runs  a  race, 
Skies  frown  and  smile  and  a'  that. 
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1!Y     MI.Nl.'V    W.    STRATTON. 

With  silver  tanglemeut  of  stars 

The  dark  climbs  up  the  sky, 
Its  round  moon-banner,  fair  and  bright, 

Unfurling  from  on  high. 

Now  o'er  the  purple  plains  of  air, 

Those  folds  of  glory  glide, 
'Till  nooks  of  night  give  up  their  gloom, 

And  glows  th»  welkin  wide. 

From  stain  of  darkness  purified, 

The  earth  resplendent  lies, 
AVliile  in  that  beauty's  saving  grace 

The  tides  in  worship  rise. 

So,  'mid  a  tanglement  of  thoughts, 

The  sky  of  mind  we  climb, 
The  pure  soul-tanner  to  unfold 

From  spiritual  heights  sublime. 

Now  o'er  the  sorrow-darkened  world 

Unfurl,  O  Light  divine  ! 
'Till  nooks  of  life  give  up  their  grief, 

And  sin's  dark  places  shine. 
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SULPHOLINE  LOTION 

A  CURE  FOR  SKIN  DISEASES. 

There  is  scarcely  any  eruption  but  will  yield  to  "  Sulpholine  "  in  a  few  days  and 
commence  to  fade  away,  even  if  seemingly  past  cure.  Ordinary  pimples,  redness, 
blotches,  scurf,  roughness,  vanish  as  if  by  magic  ;  whilst  old  enduring  skin  disorders 
eczema,  psoriasis,  rosea  prurigo,  tetter,  pityriasis,  however  deeply  rooted,  "Sulpho- 
line     successfully  attacks.      It  destroys  the  animalcule  which  mostly  cause  these 

3.  yt"lrr  u«e',P,alrlll.^eCtiu"S'and  alwayS  Pro',uces  a  cle^>  «»ooth,  supple, 
healthy  skin.        Sulpholine     Lotion  is  sold  by  most  Chemists.— Bottles,  2s.  9d 

PEPPER'S  QUININE  AND  IRON  TONIC 

FOR  GAINING  STRENGTH, 

Rouses  and  develops  the  nervous  energies,  enriches  the  blood,  promotes  appetite, 
dispels  langour  and  depression,  fortifies  the  digestive  organs.  Is  a  specific  remedy 
tor  neuralgia,  indigestion,  fevers,  chest  affections,  and  wasting  diseases,  &c.  The  whole 
frame  is  greatly  invigorated  by  Pepper's  Tonic,  the  mental  faculties  brightened,  and 
the  constitution  greatly  strengthened.— Bottles,  32  doses,  4s.  6d.  Sold  by  all  Chemists 
everywhere.  Insist  upon  having  Pepper's  Tonic  only,  not  that  of  the  Chemist's  own 
compounding. 


TARAXACUM  AND  PODOPHYLUN 

A  LIVER  MEDICINE. 

In  all  cases  of  congestion  or  liver  complaint  it  sets  the  sluggish  liver  in  action 
moves  the  stomach  very  gently,  indeed  giving  a  sense  of  clearness  and  comfort  within 
a  tew  hours.  The  symptoms  of  liver  derangement,  headache,  torpidity,  costiveness, 
flatulence,  heartburn,  sense  of  over-repletion,  shoulder  pains,  repugnance  to  food, 
PAnAPnv50,™rt'  a"d  dePression  are  quickly  dispelled  by  TARAXACUM  and 
njf    jt  '  a  extract  of  medicinal  roots,  prepared  solely  by  J.  Peitkh, 

tSedford  Laboratory,  London.     Insist  on  having  the  correct  preparation.     Bottles, 
2s.  9d.  and  4s.  6d.     Sold  by  Chemists  everywhere. 


LOCKYER'S  SULPHUR  HAIR  RESTORER, 

THE  BEST.       THE  SAFEST.      THE  CHEAPEST. 

Restores  the  Colour  to  Grey  Hair.    Instantly  Stops  the  Hair 
from  Fading.    Occasionally  used,  Greyness  is  impossible. 

LARCE  BOTTLES,  1/6  EACH.     SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 
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THE    BLIND    MAN'S    WIFE. 

BY  WILLIAM   E.   A.   AXON. 
[Suggested  by  a  passage  in  Let  Misirablesot  Victor  Hugo.] 

I'M  blind,  but  have  your  love,  dear  wife ; 
How  strangely  happy  is  my  fate ! 
Since  none  may  have  a  perfect  state  : 
How  glad  beyond  the  most  of  life  ! 

I  know  the  need  which  you  can  fill, 

Your  faithful  and  your  constant  part, 
And  know  you  need  me  in  your  heart, 

That  both  may  make  one  perfect  will. 

Give  me  your  little  hand,  sweet  wife  ; 

That  hand  so  weak  ;  and  yet  so  strong 
To  shield  me  from  all  careless  wrong  ; 

A  reed,  and  yet  my  staff  of  life. 

Unworthy  centre  of  your  life, 

I'm  strong  because  infirm  and  weak ; 

I  feel  your  lips  upon  my  cheek, 
Your  guiding  hand,  my  own  true  wife. 

The  perfect  love  casts  out  all  fear, 
And  who  is  certain,  is  not  blind, 
But  carries  in  his  constant  mind 

A  sun  that  shines  throughout  the  year. 

Your  love  is  mine,  I  have  no  fears, 

For  me  you  walk  and  talk  and  sing, 
Your  rustling  robe  an  angel's  wing, 

That  makes  sweet  music  in  my  ears. 

The  light  of  love  can  never  fade ; 

For  all  there  is  of  fair  and  bright, 
I  would  not  change  the  perfect  light 

That  cheers  my  Paradise  of  Shade. 
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"AND  IT  SHINETH  UNTO  ALL  THAT  ARE  IN  THE  HOUSE." 
Vol.  i.  HOPEDALE  CHURCH,  HOPEDALE,  MASS.,  MARCH,  1886.  No.  3. 


BLINDNESS. 


I5v   Miss    Elizabeth   Lloyd. 
I  Mm  old  and  blind, 

Men  point  at  me  as  smitten  by  God's  frown. 
Afflicted  and  deserted  of  my  kind, 
Vet  1  am  not  cast  down. 

I  am  weak  yet  strong; 

1  murmur  not  that  I  no  longer  see; 
Poor,  old  anil  helpless,  1  the  more  belong, 

Father,  Supreme,  to  Thee. 

()  Merciful  One! 

When  men  are  farthest  then  art  Thou  most  near 
Winn  friends  pass  by  me  and  my  weakness  shun 

Thy  chariot  1  hear. 

Thy  glorious  face 

Is  luaming  toward  me,  and  its  holy  light 
Shines  in  upon  my  lonely  dwelling  place. 
And  there  is  no  more  night. 

On  my  bended  knees 

1  recognize  Thy  purpose,  clearly  shown; 
Mj  vision  Thou  hast  dimmed 

That  I  may  see  Thyself,  Thyself  alone. 


I  have  naught  to  fear— 

This  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing. 
Beneath  it  1  am  almost  sacred;  here 

Can  come  no  evil  thing. 

Oh!  1  seem  to  stand  trembling 
Where  foot  of  mortal  ne'er  hath  been, 

Wrapped  in  the  radiance  of  Thy  sinless  land 
Which  eye  hath  never  seen. 

Visions  come  and  go, 

shapes  of  resplen. lent  beauty  round  me  throng 
Prom  angel  lip»  I  seem  to  hear  the  How 

Of  soft  and  holy  song. 

Is  it  nothing  now 

When  heaven  is  opening  on  my  sightless  eyes? 
When  airs  from  paradise  refresh  my  brow, 

The  earth  in  darkness  lies. 

In  a  purer  clime 

My  being  Mils  with  rapture,  waves  of  thouirht 
Roll  in  upon  my  spirit;  strains  sublime 

Break  over  me  unsought. 

Give  me  now  my  lyre, 

I  (eel  the  stirring  of  a  gift  divine; 
Within  my  bosom  glows  unearthly  Are, 

Lit  by  no  skill  of  mine. 
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THE  BLIND  KEADEE. 


JUST  at  the  corner  of  the  street, 
Where  meet  the  tides  of  human  feet, 

She  sits  ;  a  pity  on  her  face, 

That  will  not  pass  nor  change  its  place, 

Rests,  mixing  with  a  look  that  fain 
Would  hint  of  uncomplaining  pain ; 

And  that  expectant  gaze  that  lies 
Forever  in  unseeing  eyes, 

As  if  in  thought  she,  too,  must  wait 
Beside  the  thronging  city  gate, 

For  Him  whose  gentle  finger-tips 
Once  drew  from  eyes  their  long  eclipse. 

All  this  is  on  her  pale  sad  face, 
As  still  her  thin  white  fingers  trace 

The  words  her  patient  lips  repeat 
To  passers-by  upon  the  street, 

Who  hear  them  not,  or,  if  they  hear, 
It  is  hut  with  a  feverish  ear, 


That,  deaden'd  with  the  city's  din, 
Has  lost  the  power  of  drinking  in 

Those  quiet  messages  that  speak 
Of  comfort  to  the  worn  and  weak. 

Thus,  day  by  day,  she  sits  and  reads, 
A  tone  within  her  voice  that  pleads  ; 

And,  just  at  times  for  listeners 
Who  look  up  to  those  eyes  of  hers, 

Children,  who  gather  round  her  knee, 
In  silent  awe  to  hear  and  see, 

And  watch  with  motionless  surprise 
Her  speaking  lips  and  sightless  eyes. 

Is  it  the  story  as  of  old, 
In  answer  to  the  over-bold? 

That  Truth  before  she  bows  her  head, 
To  enter  with  her  gracious  tread, 

To  give  her  welcome  sweet  and  fair, 
A  child's  heart  must  be  beating  there  ? 

ALEXANDER  ANDERSON. 
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YOU  WILL  BE  SURPRISED 

the  EFFECT,  UTILITY,  and  CHEAPNESS  of  the 


"ROBIN  HOOD" 


Marvellously  soft  effect  ;  perfect  for  drawing 
Dest  value  in  the  world. 


wear  guaranteed. 


"VELVET" 
FINISH 
CASHMERE 

Is.    ll^d. 

and  2s.  6d. 
per      yard. 
Fifty  newest  shades. 


DRESS  FABRICS 

"  FRIAR  TUCK"  SerRe,  2s.  per  yard,  double  width.  The  most  perfect  Costume 
Cloth  extant.  Peculiarly  adapted  for  present  style  of  Plain  Tailor-made  Gowns. 
Everlasting  wear. 

Enormous  assortment  of  Black  and  Coloured  Cashmeres,  Annures,  Suitings,  etc., 
etc.  Latest  Novelties  in  Fancy  Dress  Fabrics,  Checks,  Stripes,  from  6Kd.  to  5s. 
8d.  por  yard. 

CARRIAGE   PAID    ON  ALL    PARCELS. 
WRITE    FOR    PATTERNS    AT    ONCE— 

CLARENCE      HAYDEN,      NOTTINGHAM. 


Pure    Calicoe 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  MILL. 

Write  to  tho  HOPWOOD  MANUFACTURING  COMF 
Princess  Mills,  Hopwood,  Manchester,  for  Patterns  e 
Prioes  of  Unadulterated  Longcloth  and  Twilled  Shirtin 
bleached  and  unbleached  Pure  Calicoes.  Twills,  a 
Sheetings.  These  Patterns  are  sent  Post  Free,  and  m 
be  kept  without  charge. 

The  Queen  says  :— "  They  comprise  about  ioo  different  sorts  of 
cloths  at  considerably  lower  prices  than  charged  by  retail  dealers. 
These  are  in  qualities  to  suit  all  purposes,  from  Unbleached  Twilled 
Sheetings  to  the  finest  Longcloths.  The  soft-finished  Longcloths 
are  admirable  for  Ladies'  and  Children's  wear  The  discount  and 
other  advantages  allowed  by  this  firm  m  ice  these  necessary 
materials  to  an  almost  nominal  price." 

ANY   LENGTH   CUT. 

All  Parcels  Carriage  Paid  to  nearest  Railway  Station  or  per  Parcels  t 
SEND  FOR  PATTERNS  AS  ABOVE,  AND 

SAVE  30  per  cent,  no  agents. 


Please  mention  this  i 
lication  when  writii 


Tciglor  pro5  (5>coa 

HOMEOPATHIC,     "  MARAVILLA."  pURE  CONDENSED. 

Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins  by  Grocers  and  Storekeepers  in  the  Unite 


Kingdom  and  the  Colonies. 


U 


CAUTION 

MONTSERRAT 


55 


LIME-FRUIT  JUICE  &  CORDIALS 

The  success  of  the  above  has  caused  many  IMITATIONS  to  spring  up,  many  of 
them  UTTERLY  WORTHLESS  Concoctions.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  Traders  as  well  as  the  Public  to  see  that  the  trade  mark  of  the  MOSfi- 
KEBHAT  COMPANY,  and  the  name  of  the  SOLE  CONSIGNEES— 
J'ASS,  SOSS  A:  CO.,  LIVERPOOL,  are  on  the  Capsule  of  each  Bottle. 
ALL  OTHERS  ARE  IMITATIONS.  The  word  "Montserrat"  being  also  duly  re- 
gistered  as  a  Trade  Mark,  Legal  proceedings  will  be  instituted  against  all  persons 
using  or  dealing  in  Lime  Juice,  or  Preparations  thereof,  bearing  that  word. 

Neither  scratch  nor 
spurt,  the  points  being 
rounded  by  a  new  process. 
Assorted  sample  box,  6d., 
of  any  stationer;  post 
free  for  7  Stamps  from  C. 
Brandauer  and  Co.'s  Pen 
Works,  Birmingham. 


Invaluable   to   every    Household. 

HOW  TO  AVOID  FINGER  MARK! 
Use  STEPHENSON  BROS.' 

FURNITURE 
CREAM 

Sole  Proprietors,  STEPHENSON  BROS.,  Bradford,  YORE 


SUPERIOR 


Sample  Bottle  free  on 
application. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Grocers,  Ironmongers,  etc. 


C.BRANDAUER&C!? 

CIRCULAR 
POINTED 


THE  ROYALNAVY  BLUE 

AND  OTHER  FASHIONABLE  COLORS 

SPEARMAN  '  S 
DEVON    SERC  ES 

AND   PURE   WOOL  MATERIALS 

Supplied  direct  to  the  wearer,  for  ladies 

DRESSES  l/3i  to  4/6  PY«J  FOR  GENTLEMEN'S  SUITS  2/11T0 10/6  pV<* 

PATTERNS    POST   FREE! 

NAvVdLUE  &  BLACK  FAST  DYE,  PARCELS  0VER2C/ CARRIAGE  PAID 
Any  Lencth  cut  Beware  of  Imitations 

OUR     ONLY    ADDRESS     IS 

Spearman  &Spearman  Plymouth. 


CAUTION    TO   LADIES!!! 

JRYSTAL  PALACE  BONDS  GOLD  MEDAL  MARKING 

PREPARED  BY  THE  DAUGHTER  IS  THE  GENUINE 

HAS    A    LARGER  SALE  THAN    ALL    CiHERS 
~-V       ASK    FOR   &    SEE   YCU    GET    IT       TAKE    NO    OTHE£ 

26  PRIZE     GOLD  &'  OTHER    MEDALS  AWARDE 

SEWARE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS  WHICH  LAO  "HE  REMARKABLE  QUALITIES  OF  THE  GE 


Note  the  Address  :— Works.  75-  SOUTHGATE  ROAD.  LONDON,  N. 
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VELUTINA 

A  CREAT  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

VELVET  PILE  FABRICS 


Cannot  be  distinguished  from  Si 
Velvet.    Must  supersede  all  otb 
substitutes. 
Drapes  beautifully,  less  liable 
mark    and    crease    than    Si 
Velvet. 
More  durable  than  Silk  Velvet. 
In  every  quality  the   WEAR 
GUARANTEED. 

For  the  protection  of  purchasers  the  name  is  stamped  on  the  seluage  of  the  clol 

Wholesale  from  the  principal  Wholesale  Houses  in  London,  Manchester,  Glasgo 

etc.,  and  retail  from  the  best  drapers  everywhere.  


VELUTINA 


Vol.  VIII.—  No.  377. 


MARCH  19,  1887. 


Price  One  Penny. 


THE    BLIND    GIRL    AND    THE    SPRING. 

By    SYDNEY    GREY. 


blind    (it 

mind  how 

bereft,   we 

left    which 


Yes,    it  is  true   that    I    am 

was  not  always  thus), 
But    oft   it   comes   into    my 

God  can  comfort  us. 
For    if  of   some   good    gift 

bend  before  His  will, 
He    ever    has    a    blessing 

should  our  sorrow  still. 
This  very   morn  I  found    it  so ;    scarce 

had  the  day  begun, 
Ere  with  small  pattering,  restless   feet 

that  hither  swiftly  run, 
The    children   came    in    joyous    mood, 

and  shouted,   "Spring  is  here!" 
And   when    they   led    me   through    the 

wood,  I  knew  that  she  was  near. 
I  felt  her  breath  upon    my  cheek,  and 

while  we  walked  along, 
A  thousand   times  I  heard    her   speak 

the  rustling  leaves  among, 
In  tones  as  though  a  harp  had  thrilled 

beneath  an  angel's  touch, 
And   all   my   soul  with   rapture    filled ; 

yet  when  I  said  as  much, 
The     others    laughed    and    whispered 

low,  "Nay,  nay,  it  is  the  wind  !  " 
To   them,    perhaps,    it    might    be    so ; 

but  ah !  if  folks  are  blind, 
They  learn   in  every  sound    that   floats 

around  their  pathway  dark — 
The    breeze,    the   brook,   the   glad   bird-notes 

some  hidden  voice  to  mark. 
Therefore  when    spring  begins   to  don    her  gar- 
ments fresh  and  gay, 
Because  I  cannot  look  upon  her  beauty  day  by 

Nor    see   the   pointed   crocus   flame    above   the 

garden  mould, 
Nor    watch    the     snowy    tips     that    frame    the 

daisy's  heart  of  gold  ; 
Because   unto    my   longing   eyes  may    never  be 

displayed 
The    changeful  glory   of  the  skies,  warm    shine 

and  soothing  shade, 
Nor   the   great    sun's   far   reaching   rays  which 

crown  the  day  with  light, 
Nor    yet    the    star-lit   purple    haze   that    comes 

before  the  night ; 

All  rights  reserved.] 


She  breathes  the 

tender     tale     to 

me,  in  accents  clear 

and  plain, 
Until    I    nearly    rend    the 

again. 
And  though  I'm  blind,   I  know  quite  well,  when 

to  the  woods  we  go, 
The  place  to  find  the  wild  bluebell,   and  where 

the  liHes  blow  ; 
Shy  violets  tell    me,  as  I  pass,  their    buds  are 

at  my  feet, 
And    through    the    lengthening    meadow    grass 

run   murmurs  soft  and  sweet. 
Oh  !    I  thank   God    that  He    doth    bring    such 

daily  joy  to  me, 
For    even    I    can    welcome    spring,  like    happy 

girls  who  see. 
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THE    GIRL'S    OWN    PAPER. 

MERLE'S      CRUSADE. 

By  ROSA  NOUCHETTE  CAREY,  Author  of  "Aunt  Diana,''  "  For  Lilias,"  etc. 


CHAPTER     XXII. 

UNCLE    KEITH. 

I  HAD  been  obliged  to  defer  my  visit  to 
Aunt  Agatha  for  more  than  a  fortnight, 
and  it  was  not  until  an  eatly  day  in 
October  that  I  could  find  a  leisure  after- 
noon. I  believe  that  only  very  busy  and 
hardworked  people  really  enjoy  a  holiday 
—listless  and  half  occupied  lives  know- 
nothing  of  the  real  holiday  feeling  and 
the  joyousness  of  putting  one's  work 
aside  for  a  few  hours  of  complete  idle- 
ness. 

I  felt  almost  as  buoyant  and  light- 
hearted  as  a  child  when  I  caught  sight 
of  the  old  bridge  and  the  grey  towers  of 
All  Saints.  The  river  looked  blue  and 
clear  in  the  October  sunshine ;  there 
were  barges  floating  idly  down  the 
stream  ;  a  small  steamer  had  just 
started  from  the  tiny  pier;  two  or  three 
clumsy-'ooking  boats  with  heavy  brown 
sails  were  moored  to  the  shore  ;  there 
was  a  man  in  a  red  cap  in  one  of  the 
boats  ;  two  or  three  bare-legged  urchins 
were  wading  in  the  water.  There  was  a 
line  of  purple  shadow  in  the  distance, 
little  sparkles  of  sunlight  everywhere, 
yellow  and  red  leaves  streaming,  a  little 
skiff  with  a  man  in  white  flannel  coming 
rapidly  into  sight,  omnibuses,  cabs, 
heavy  waggons  clattering  over  the 
bridge,  beyond  the  white  arches  of  the 
new  bridge  the  busy  hum  of  workers,  the 
heaving  of  great  cranes,  the  toil  and 
strain  of  human  activity. 

The  sight  always  fascinated  me,  arrd  I 
stood  aside  with  others  to  watch  untd 
a  well-known  figure  in  the  distance 
recalled  me  with  a  start.  Surely  that 
was  Aunt  Agatha  crossing  the  road  by 
the  bridge  ;  no  one  else  walked  in  that 
way — that  quick,  straightforward  walk, 
that  never  seemed  to  linger  or  hesitate, 
that  could  only  belong  to  her.  Yts,  it 
was  she,  for  there  was  the  dear  woman 
holding  out  her  hands  to  me,  with  the 
old  kind  smile  breaking  over  her  face. 

"  I  came  to  meet  you,  Merle;  I  did 
not  want  to  lose  one  minute  of  your  com- 
pany, but  I  was  a  little  late  after  all, 
dear  child.  What  a  stranger  you  are, 
all  these  months  that  we  have  noc 
met !  " 

"  It  has  seemed  a  long  time  to  me, 
Aunt  Agatha,  so  much  seems  to  have 
happened  since  I  was  last  here." 

"  You  may  well  say  so,"  she  returned, 
gravely  ;  "  we  have  both  much  for  which 
to  be  thankful.  Your  accident,  Merle, 
which  might  have  had  such  grave  re- 
sults, and "  here  she  checked  herself, 

but   something   in   her   manner   seemed 
strange  to  me. 

"  We  need  not  walk  quite  so  fast, 
surely,"  I  remonstrated.  "How  these 
people  jostle  one,  and  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  so." 

"  And  I  to  you.  Never  mind,  we  shall 
find  a  quiet  corner  under  the  shadow  of 
St.  Mary's."  And  as  she  spoke  we  turned 
into  the  narrow  flagged  path  skirting 
the  church,  with  the  tombs  and  grey  old 


headstones   gleaming  here    and    there. 
There  were  fewer  people  here. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  quite  well  ?  "  I 
began,  rather  anxiously  "  You  are  look- 
ing paler  than  usual,  Aunt  Agatha,  and, 
if  it  be  not  my  fancy,  a  little  thinner." 

"  Yes,  and  older,  and  perhaps  a  trifle 
graver,"  she  returned,  rather  briskly; 
but  I  thought  her  cheerfulness  a  little 
forced.  "  We  have  not  yet  learnt  how 
to  grow  younger,  child.  Well,  if  you 
must  know,  and  this  is  why  I  came  to 
meet  you,  that  we  might  have  our  little 
talk  together.  I  have  not  been  without 
my  troubles ;  your  uncle  has  been  very 
ill,  Merle,  so  ill  that,  at  one  time,  I 
feared  I  might  lose  him  ;  but  Providence 
has  been  good  to  me  and  spared  my 
dear  husband."  And  here  Aunt  Agattia's 
voice  trembled  and  her  eyes  grew  misty. 
I  was  almost  too  shocked  to  answer, 
but  my  first  words  were  to  reproach  her 
for  keeping  me  in  ignorance. 

"You  must  not  blame  me,  Merle," 
she  replied,  gently.  "  I  wanted  you 
dreadfully  ;  I  felt  quite  sore  with  the 
longing  to  see  you,  but  I  knew  you  could 
not  come  to  me.  Mrs.  Morton  was  in 
Scotland  ;  you  were  in  sole  charge  of 
those  children.  Unless  things  grew 
worse  I  knew  I  had  no  right  to  summon 
you.  Thank  God  I  was  spared  that 
necessity  ;  the  danger  only  lasted  forty- 
eight  hours  ;  after  that  he  only  required 
all  the  nursing  I  could  give  him." 

"  Aunt  Agatha,  it  was  not  right ;  you 
ought  to  have  told  me." 

"I  thought  differently,  Merle;  I  put 
myself  in  your  place— you  could  not 
desert  your  post,  and  you  would  only 
have  grown  restless  with  the  longing  to 
come  and  help  me— the  same  feeling 
that  made  you  hide  your  accident  from 
me  led  me  to  suppress  my  trouble.  I 
should  only  have  burthened  your  kind 
heart,  Merle,  and  spoiled  your  present 
enjoyment.  I  said  to  myself,  'Let  the 
child  be  happy  ;  she  will  only  fret  herself 
into  a  fever  to  help  me,  and  she  must  do 
her  duty  to  her  employers.  If  Ezra  had 
got  worse  I  must  have  written  ;  when  he 
grew  better  I  preferred  telling  you  no- 
thing until  we  met." 

''  I  shall  never  trust  you  again,"  I 
burst  out,  for  this  reticence  wounded  me 
sorely.  "  How  am  I  to  know  if  things 
are  well  with  you  if  you  are  always  keep- 
ing me  in  the  dark?" 

"It  will  not  happen  again,  Merle; 
indeed,  my  dear,  I  can  promise  you  that 
it  shall  never  happen.  If  you  had  been 
at  Prince's  Gate  I  should  have  summoned 
you  at  once,  but,  in  your  position,  how 
could  I  ask  you  to  desert  your  post, 
Merle,  when  those  who  placed  you  there 
were  hundreds  of  miles  away  ?" 

I  saw  what  she  meant,  and  I  could  not 
deny  that  she  had  kept  me  in  ignorance 
for  my  own  peace  of  mind.  It  was  just 
her  unselfishness,  for  I  knew  how  she 
must  have  longed  for  me  ;  we  were  so 
much  to  each  o'her,  we  were  so  sure  of 
mutual     sympathy     and     help.        Aunt 


Agatha  cried  a  little  when 
hurt  I  was,  and  then,  of  c| 
to  comfort  her,  andl  very  so 
I  never  could  bear  to  see 
and  I  knew  it  was  only  he 
me. 

I  begged  her  to  tell  me 
Keith's  illness,  and  she  so| 
possession  of  the  salient  po; 
worked  a  little  too  hard, 
got  wet  in  a  thunderstorm, 
attack  of  inflammation  h 
result. 

"  He  considers  himself  wi 
continued,  "  but  he  is  stil 
and  will  not  be  ab'e  to  resi 
another  week  or  two.  H: 
have  been  very  kind  ;  they 
him  highly.  01; '  he  has  be 
Merle,  it  has  been  quite  a 
nurse  him  ;  not  a  compl 
irritable  word.  I  always  k 
good  man,  but  illness  is  s 
character." 

"  But  you  have  worn  yoi 
grumbled;  "  you  do  not  lool 
she  interrupted  me. 

"  Do     not    notice    my    1 
your  uncle,"  she  said,  pleai 
is  so   anxious  about   me 
am  only  a  little  tired  ;  I  shi 
now    I    have  told  you  and 
You  have  been  on  my  mind,! 
then  that  horrid  accident." 
not  let  her  dwell  upon   tha 
reached  the   cottage   by  thi 
Patience    was    watching    fo 
iooked  prettier  and  rosier  thai 
I  found  Uncle   Keith  sitti 
up  in  an  armchair  by  the  dra 
fire.     I  thought  he  looked  sh 
there  was   a    pinched    look 
features.     He   had   not   gro' 
and  handsomer  to  my  eyes, 
turned  his  prominent   brown  ( 
with  a  kind  look   of  welcome, 
out  his  thin  hand,  I  kissed  bin 
affection,    and    my   eyes   w 
wet. 

"  Hir-rumph,  my  dear,  I 
to  see  you— there,  there,  never 
stupid  illness  ;  I  am  quite  a  gi 
eh,  Agatha  ?  It  is  worth  1 
Merle,  to  be  nursed  by  your . 
quite  a  luxury  I  assure  you  !  Hit 
And  here  Uncle  Keith  cleared 
in  his  usual  fashion,  and  stirre 
rather  loudly,  though  he  looke 
paler  after  the  exercise. 

"  But  I  am  so  dreadfully  sor 
Keith,"  I  said,  when  Aunt  Ag: 
taken  the  poker  from  him  am 
out  of  the  room  to  fetch  him  so 
"  to  think  I  never  knew  how 
were." 

"  That  was  all  the  better,  cl 
returned,  cheerfully.  "  Agati 
wise  woman  not  to  tell  you; 
are  not  many  people  in  th 
Merle,  who  would  come  up  toy 
not  many,"  rubbing  his  hands 
"  No  indeed,  Uncle  Keith.' 
"  How  do   \ou   think;: 
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Well,  it  may  be  you  are  right.     It  may  be  that  sinners 
Don't  stand  as  good  chance  now-a-daj's  as  they  used  to 
When  the  Lord  was  on  earth  and  made  it  his  business 
To  trail  through  the  country,  doing  deeds  of  sweet  mercy. 
But  at  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre*  I  saw  something  happen 
That  set  me  to  thinking;  and  I  more  than  half  question 
If  the  Saviour  has  gone  clean  back  into  heaven. 
It  may  be  his  love  for  trees,  lakes  and  mountains, 
And  his  habit  of  healing  the  blind  and  the  crippled, 
Hold  on  to  him  still.     You  don't  think  so?     Well,  listen. 

Blind?     She  was  blind  as  a  bat.     Born  so  the}'  told  me. 
She  was  half-breed  Montagnais,  but  good  blood  was  in  her. 
That  was  plain.     For  her  step  was  that  of  a  princess. 
And  her  face  was  the  face  of  one  who  is  blooded 
With  the  blood  of  old  races  when  it  flows  reddest 
In  veins  untainted  with  outcross  with  Mongrel. 

She  was  telling  her  beads  on  the  bank  of  a  river 

One  daj-  when  I  passed  with  my  furs  going  downward. 

And  she  cried  "Oh,  take  me  down  with  you  John   Norton 

To  that  Chapel  which  stands  close  by  the  great  river 

Where  it  sweeps  widely  downward  under  the  mountain 

By  which  for  man's  healing  stands  the  Shrine  of  Ste.  Anne.': 

So  I  took  her  along  this  child  of  old  races, 

Whose  step  was  the  step  of  a  queen  amid  nobles, 

Whose  beauty  was  that  of  the  night  when  star-lighted, 

For  I  said,  it  were  pity  that  one  so  afflicted 

Should  miss  what  she  wished  if  it  led  to  her  heaven. 

It  was  evening.     The  light  on  the  altar  burnt  dimly 
When  we  entered.     I  signed  the  Sign,  touched  the  water 
Of  cleansing  with  her.     For  I  said:   "It  won't  matter 
If  I  be  as  a  child  for  one  night.     The  symbol 
Is  useless  to  one  who  looks  onward  and  farther 
But  harmless.     Different  habits  and  forms  mean  the  same 
If  honestly  held  to.     By  whatever  channel 
It  reaches  the  ocean,  still,  water  is  water." 


H 


So  we,  two  heads  and  one  heart,  went  into  the  chapel. 
Went  in  hand  in  hand  and  knelt  down  together, 
Two  faiths  in  one  God  seeking  help  at  one  altar. 

So  we  knelt  while  above  us  the  candle  burned  dimly. 
Both  prayed,  one  in  spirit,  but  in  different  fashion. 

Prayed  that  blindness  might  pass  and  the  blessing  of  seeing 

Might  come  to  her  eyes.     When,  suddenly,  praying, 

I  felt  the  slow  motion  of  hands  softly  passing 

Through  the  air  dimly  lighted  above  our  raised  foces. 

And  I  heard  in  the  stillness  the  murmur  of  voices 

Low  and  sweet  as  mothers  when  loving  their  children. 

At  least  so  it  seemed.     Then  she  rose  softly,  saying, 

"John  Norton,  rise  up!      I  see  a  light  growing 

Before  me!     Oh,  Trapper,  thy  face  is  revealing 

Itself  unto  me!     Sweet  Mother  of  Heaven! 

Can  it  be  that  this  which  is  coming  is  vision?" 

Then  I  took  her  brown  hand  and  we  passed  to  a  window. 
And  I  said:   "Child,  Look  thou  forth,  Look  now,  believing." 
So  she  looked.     Looked  up  to  the  hills  glooming  darkly, 
Looked  at  the  river  flowing  downward  in  silver, 
At  the  sky,  star-lighted,  which  roofed  the  world  over. 
And  she  said  as  she  looked,  speaking  quickly  and  panting, 
"Is  that  a  hill?     Are  those  stars?     That  glory — a  river? 
Is  that  earth, — all  that  beauty  out  yonder,  John  Norton? 
Or  say,  have  we  died?     Have  we  passed  out  of  bodies? 
It  must  be.     And  I  am  above  blindness  forever! 
WTe  have  come,  you  and  I,  to  the  land  of  the  Spirits"  ! 
Then  she  pulled  at  my  hand  and  doorward  she  started 
Sayihg:   "Trapper,  let  us  go  forth  and  see  heaven"  ! 

So  I  say — and  I've  said  it  man)'  times  in  my  cabin 
When  thinking  at  night  of  the  girl  that  was  blinded, 
And  how  she  found  sight  and  with  it  found  heaven 
At  the  Shrine  of  Ste.  Anne  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Beneath  the  great  hills  which  loom  darkly  upward — 
I  say:   That  it  may  be  that  we  who  are  sinners 
Stand  as  good  chance  to-day  as  those  of  past  ages. 
That  the  love  of  the  Lord  for  trees,  lakes  and  mountains, 
And  his  habit  of  healing  the  blind,  sick  and  crippled, 
Hold  on  to  him  still.     No?     Well  perhaps  you  are  blinded 
With  a  blindness  far  worse  than  the  Montagnais   Maiden. 

W.   H.    H.    Murray. 
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BLIND. 

AH,  do  not  think  I  envy  that  I  cannot  see  them  too, — 
The  beauty  and  the  glory  that  are  visible  to  you. 
Ah,  no  !  ah,  no  !  such  fancies  you  can  banish  from  your  head. 
I  envy  not !  I  envy  not ! — I  pity  you  instead ! 

For  the  reason  I  am  blinded  to  the  glory  that  you  see 

Is  that  all  my  sight  is  filled  with  what  is  fairer  far  to  me, 

In  the  radiauce  of  whose  beauty  all  the  rest  is  quenched  and  gone, 

As  the  glory  of  the  star-depths  in  the  glory  of  the  sun. 

And  this  loveliest  of  the  lovely,  and  this  rarest  of  the  rare, 
And  this  fairest  of  the  objects  in  a  world  where  all  is  fair, 
In  the  radiance  of  whose  beauty  all  the  rest  is  lost  to  view, — 
The  only  thing  that  I  see, — is  invisible  to  you. 

For  that  smiling  face  of  yours,  dear,  which  you're  turning  now  to  me, 
Is  the  only  thing  you  cannot  which  I  cannot  help  but  see; 
And  in  gazing,  gazing,  gazing,  I  repeat  what  I  have  said, 
I  envy  not !  I  envy  not ! — I  pity  you  instead  ! 

Wilson  K.  Welsh. 
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The    Great    West, 


DENVER. 


By  R.  D.  Scott  (the  blind  musician  of  the  Scott  Family  Concert  Company). 

Away  in  the  West  sits  the  queen  of  our  nation, 

Where  the  Platte  and  the  Cherry  unite  in  their  How, 

Where  sunlight  is  brightest  in  all  the  creation, 

Where  moonbeams  most  witchingly  dance  in  their  glow; 

Where  broad  prairies  gleam  with  the  hues  of  the  rainbow, 
Rich  tributes  from  Flora  not  grudgingly  given, 

O'er  mountain,  through  canon,  with  light  step  I'd  fain  go, 
Where  zephyrs  ethereal  seem  wrafted  from  heaven; 

Where  the  frontiersman's  shot,  or  shaft  of  the  red  man, 

But  recently  startled  the  antelope  fleet, 
Where  the  pioneer's  hut  or  bones  of  the  dead  man 

Were  the  rare  human  signs  which  the  eye  would  meet. 

Pair  Denver!  thy  past  though  we  will  view  with  wonder. 
The  wealth  of  thy  present  though  bards  loudly  sing, 

'Tis  thy  wondrous  future  that  tongue  and  pen  thunder, 
Till  echoes  from  Maine  to  Oregon  ring. 

Where  summer  and  winter  with  mildness  are  fraught, 

The  grandeur  of  snow-clads  forever  in  view; 
Where  fabulous  wealth  from  the  Rockies  is  brought 

And  health -laden  breezes  the  invalid  woo. 

Then  fill  me  a  bumper — let's  drink  to  the  glory 

Of  Denver,  the  peerless,  proud  Queen  of  the  Plain! 

May  learning  and  morals  tint  brightly  the  story 
On  history's  page  of  her  prosperous  reign. 
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[Drama  by  Margaret  I.  Dicksee.1 


'Let  an  old  man  smit  with  blindness 
Shig  his  grateful  thanks  to  thee." 


A      BLIND      MAN'S      SONG. 


LTo  the  honour  of  a  little  girl,  a  complete  stranger,  who  persisted,  one  very  cold  winter's  day,  in  guiding  the  author,  who  is  blind,  to 
his  destination,  and  when  leaving  liini,  insisted  upon  his  accepting  a  penny,  which  he  declined  to  take  for  a  time,  but  as  she 
still  pressed  him  to  do  so,  saying  that  her  mother  hail  often  told  her  to  be  kind  to  the  old  and  blind,  he  at  last  consented  to 
accept  it  for  the  sake  of  the  poetry  of  the  action.] 


C2^_ 


ITTLE  Angel — great  in  kindness — 


Heaven-sent  guardian  once  to  me, 
t*-~  '      Let  an  old  man  smit  with  blindness 
Sing  his  grateful  thanks  to  thee. 

For  the  coin  thy  goodness  gave  me. 
Which  might  be  thy  only  store, 

My  soul's  memory  fain  would  have  thee 
In  its  casket  evermore. 


I  am  feeble,  old,  and  hoary, 

So  I  must  not  tarry  long, 
Yet  'twould  give  my  muse  a  glory, 

To  enshrine  thee  in  a  song. 

I  have  nothing  else  to  give  thee 
But  my  song,  and  earnest  prayer  : 

Oh.  may  arms  of  love  receive  thee 
When  thou  leav'st  this  world  of  care! 


And  may  I  be  there  to  meet  thee, 
When  thou  ent'rest  into  bliss, 

That  I  may  rejoicing  greet  thee, 
With  a  holier  song  than  this  ! 

Joseph  Senior. 
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IN  THE  MORNING. 


BY 


WILLIS    BOYD    ALLEN. 


Den  Abend  lang  wahret  das  Weinen, 
Aber  des  Morgens  die  Freude. 

Luther's  Version. 

Hear  what  the  Morning  says,  and  believe  that. 

Emerson. 
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Back  o'er  the  centuries, 

Storm-swept  and  bare, 

It  moves,  until,  behold  ! 
It  stands  above  the  manger  where 
The  Young  Child  lies. 


■ 
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O  Christmas  chimes,  right  joyfully 

Ring  out  the  tidings  glad 
To  stars  and  frosty  air  and  listening  sky,  — 
"  Good-will  to  men  !  " 
Till  all  the  sad, 
The  weary  and  oppressed, 
Their  gifts  shall  bring 
To  Him  whose  birth  again 
Sheds  peace  on  earth,  and,  worshipping, 
Shall  be  at  rest. 
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/»  /te  Morning. 


BLIND. 


HROUGHOUT  the  weary  day  an 
Eastern  sun 
Had  poured  his  beams  upon  the 
whitened  walls 
Of  Jericho,  till  e'en  the  drooping  palms 
Refused  to  comfort  with  their  wonted  shade 
The  passer-by.     As  in  a  furnace  blast  — 
The  glaring  pavement  spread  beneath,  o'er- 

head 
A  brazen,  cloudless  sky  —  all  living  things 
Had  gasped,  with  parching  lips,  and  feebly 

prayed 
For  night. 

'T  was  eventide  ;  the  northern  hills 
Breathed  forth  a  blessing  on  the  multitude 
That   thronged  incessant   through   the  city 
gates. 


Blind. 
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Softly  the  mist  crept   forth,  and  o'er  their 

heads 
Her  dewy  wings  unfolded.     In  the  west 
The  molten  brass  of  noontide  turned  to  gold, 
And  shone  like  some  fair  missal's  page,  with 

hymns 

And  promises  illumined. 

One  there  was 

Among  the  restless  souls  beneath  its  glow, 
For  whom  the   heavenly  message  was   not 

writ ; 
For  whom  no  sunset  gleamed,  nor  morning 

dawned. 
Oft  had  he  listened  to  the  merry  shout 
And  laughter  of  the  children  at  their  sports, 
But  ne'er  had  looked  upon  their  sparkling 

eyes. 
Alone,  he  walked  in  darkness  through  a  life 
Of  nights,    with    never  hope   of  day.     But 

hark! 
Upon  his  ear  there  falls  a  gentle  voice, 
Whose  tones  of  strange  and  heavenly  sweet- 
ness thrill 
His  very  heart.     "  'T  is  Jesus,  't  is  the  Christ 
Of  Nazareth  !  "     The  woes  of  heavy  years. 
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In  the  Morning. 


The  quick-born  hope,  the  old-time,  dull  de- 
spair, 
The  agony  of  help  so  near  at  hand, 
Yet  passing,  blend  in  one  wild,  bitter  cry  : 
"  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  David,  I  am  blind  ! 
Have  mercy  on  me!"  —  and  the   Saviour 

hears. 
Blind  Bartimeus  by  the  road-side  waits 
In  anguish  mute  and  trembling,  when,  O  joy  ! 
The  bringer  of  glad  tidings  is  at  hand  : 
"  Be  of  good  comfort,  rise,  he  calleth  thee  !  " 

O  weary,  heavy-laden  one,  whose  eyes 
Have    long    been   sightless   to  behold   the 

truth,  — 
Perchance  in  darkness  walking  even  now, 
And  longing  with  an  aching  heart  for  light,  — 
The  Master's  message  echoes  sweetly  still : 
"  Be  of  good  comfort,  rise,  He  calleth  thee." 
And  humbly  kneeling  at  His  feet,  the  words 
Of  healing,  spoken  in  the  olden  time 
To  him  who  prayed  for  help,  thou  too  shalt 

hear  : 
"  Receive  thy  sight,  thy  faith  hath  made  thee 

whole." 
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Pity,  For  I  Am  Blind. 

I  would  receive  my  sight;  my  clouded  eyes 
Miss  the  glad  radiance  of  the  morning  sun, 
The  changing  tints  that  glorify  the  skies 

With  roseate  splendors  when  the  day  is  done, 
•    The  shadows  soft  and  gray,  the  pearly  light 
Of  summer  twilight  deepening  into  night. 

I  cannot  see  to  keep  the  narrow  way, 
And  so  I  blindly  wander  here  and  there, 

Groping  amidst  the  tombs,  or  helpless  stray 
Through  pathless  tangled  deserts,  bleak  and 
bare, 

Weeping  I  seek  the  way  I  cannot  find — 

Open  my  eyes,  dear  Lord,  for  I  am  blind. 

And  oft  I  laugh  with  some  light,  thoughtless  jest, 
Nor   see   how  anguish  lines  some  face  more 
dear, 

And  write  my  mirth,  a  mocking  palimpsest, 
On  blotted  scrolls  of  human  pain  and  fear  ; 

And  never  see  the  heartache  interlined — 

Pity,  O  Son  of  David  !  I  am  blind. 

I  do  not  see  the  pain  my  light  words  give ; 

The  quivering,  shrinking  heart  I  cannot  see; 
So,  light  of  thought,   mid  hidden  griefs  I  live, 

And  mock  the  cypressed  tombs  with  slightest 
glee; 
Open  my  eyes,  light,  blessed  ways  to  find — 
Jesus,  have  mercy  on  me,  I  am  blind. 

My  useless  eyes  are  reservoirs  of  tears, 

Doomed  for  their  blind  mistakes  to  overflow ; 
To  weep   for  thoughtless    ways  of   wandering 
years, 
Because  I  could  not  see — I  did  not  know. 
These  sightless  eyes — than  angriest  glance  less 

kind, — 
Light  of  the  world,  have  pity  !  I  am  blind. 

—Robert  J.  Burdette. 
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With  a  weak,  uncertain  wing 
And  a  short  flight,  faltering 
Like  a  heart  afraid  to  sing. 
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BLIND. 

A   S  one  who  in  a  cavern  underground 
■«»■   Can  hear  the  jars  and  murmurings  which  tell 

That  far  away  a  busy  people  dwell, 
Not  hearing,  only  knowing  by  the  sound, 
So  dwells  he  in  a  world  by  darkness  bound; 

lie  hears  and  feels,  but  no  dawn  can  dispell 
The  night  for  him  on  whom  no  light  e'er  fell 
With  power  to  drive  away  the  night  profound. 


But  not  for  aye  he  walks  the  realm  of  night, 

For  one  day  there  will  break  upon  his  eyes 

A  flood  of  rarer,  dark  o'ercoming  light 

Than  ever  flushed  the  arch  of  earthly  skies, 

And  for  him  dawn  a  morning  wondrous  bright 
Within  the  garden  lands  of  Paradise. 
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SECRETS. 


SECRETS. 

HOW  well  her  many  secrets  nature  keeps 
And  never  tells  to  us  by  word  or  sign, — 
The  hidden  source  whence  comes  life-giving  wine 
Which  through  the  trees  in  springtime  tingling  creeps; 
The  dwelling-place  from  which  the  wind  low  sweeps, 
His  stalwart  forest  legions  to  align 
With  leadership  of  giant  oak  or  pine — 
She  tells  us  not  but,  brooding  silent,  sleeps. 

So,  safely  locked  within  the  human  heart, 

Are  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  long  ago, 
As  hidden  springs  from  which  the  sad  tears  start 

When  we  scarce  know  the  power  that  moves  their  flow 
And  we  from  all  the  world  are  set  apart 

By  precious  secrets  none  may  ever  know. 
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"I  HAVE  BEEN  BLIND  SO  LONG." 

BY  LULU   W.  MITCHELL. 

I  HAVE  been  blind  so  long. 
The  Street  of  Dreams  is  my  familiar  ground; 
Beyond  it  I  should  always  miss  the  sound 
Of  the  birds  that  haunt  my  eaves, 
When  the  late  wind's  zither  grieves 
High  among  the  listening  leaves. 
Fiat  lux!  't  is  but  a  dwarfed  desire! 
Dearer  the  twilight  and  the  thrush's  song: 
I  have  been  blind  so  long. 

I  have  been  blind  so  long. 
With  patient  finger-tips  I  spelled  out  Peace 
And  guessed  at  Joy.    Now  must  I  cease, 

Since  arrogant  vision  beckons  me  abroad? 
Remote  and  proud,  the  foreign  stars  look  down, 
The  hills  gainsay  me,  and  the  prying  town 

Pushes  me  back  from  God. 

I  have  been  blind  too  long. 
Leave  me  behind.   Go,  thou,  confront  the  day, 
Face  the  brute  glare,  conquer  the  radiant  way. 
The  darkling  autumn  wood  s  security 
Must  soothe  my  longing — must  atone  for  all 

The  glorious  hazards  of  the  strong. 
Let  it  be  thine  to  fight,  to  win,  to  fall: 

I  have  been  blind  too  long. 
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BLIND  POLYPHEMUS. 

All  day  upon  a  grassy  slope  I  stretch 

My  vast  uncertain  limbs.     About  me  stray 

The  sheep  I  used  to  watch,  whom  still  I  turn 

My  darkened  eye  upon,  and  I  can  hear 

The  patter  of  their  feet,  stray  near,  stray  far. 

I  hear  as  others  see,  and  still  my  voice 

Has  worship  with  the  sheep;  they  come  at  call. 

Sometimes  I  lie  so  still  the  new-weaned  lambs 

Huddle  against  me  when  the  wind  blows  cold, 

Sometimes  they  leap  upon  me  in  their  play. 

They  fear  me  not;  my  sheep  have  never  feared. 

My  hand  was  only  harsh  against  my  kind 

And  those  fell  creatures  whom  the  gods  gave  souls 

To  vex  the  Mother  with  their  restless  lives. 

Aye,  such  as  he,  the  wily  Ithacan. 

For  one  long  year  I  saw  him,  day  by  day, 
Against  the  scar-seamed  curtain  of  mine  eye, — 
His  quick  frank  smile, his  eyes  that  read  one's  mind 
Yet  never  gave  me  glimmer  of  his  own, — 
His  lean  strong  arms  and  broad,  brown,  knotted 

back, 
And  his  gaunt  followers  all  like  to  him 
As  little  foxes  to  their  keen-eyed  sire. 
And  each  day,  for  a  year,  I  felt  my  way 
Down  to  the  beach, and  washed  the  healing  wound, 
And  laid  my  head  upon  the  cool  wet  sand, 
And  cried  to  Father  Sea  to  pay  my  score, 
Tenfold  redoubled,  on  the  crafty  one, 
To  drive  him  rudderless  on  outer  seaf, 
To  drift  him  wide  of  port,  to  suck  his  men 
Deep  into  eddying  water-pits — to  death; 
And  then  when,  day  by  day,  his  blurring  eyes 
Had  strained  to  heart-break  for  a  sight  of  port, 
To  show  him  land,  and  then  to  strike  him  blind. 


But  peace  has  come  at  last.     My  brothers  deem, 
Because  I  rage  no  more,  that  I  am  mad, 
Because  my  sight  is  turned  upon  myself 
And  I  see  dimly  where  the  brute  has  lain 
That  made  my  heart  his  lair,  and  find  it  foul. 
I  can  not  drive  my  past  into  the  past; 
My  memory  holds,  but  I  shall  curse  no  more. 

And  often  I  forget, — when  at  my  side 

The  old  ram  crouches,  legs  beneath  him  bent, 

And  round  his  wrinkled  horns  I  grip  my  hands 

And  pillow  soft  my  face  upon  his  flank. 

Sleep  comes;  the  blind  may  sleep  as  sweet  and 

deep 
As  those  whose  eyes  are  weary  of  the  day, — 
And  at  my  side  the  ram  lies  quietly; 
He  guards  me  now,  for  once  I  guarded  him. 

And  Zeus  grants  one  delight; — when  day  is  gone, 
When  night  blinds  all,  my  sight  comes  back  to  me; 
And  I  can  see,  as  last  I  saw,  the  day — 
The  great  blue  breathing  deep — the  black-ribbed 

slag 
That  Titans  flung  from  ^Etna's  forge  to  cool 
Amid  the  breakers,  and  away,  beyond, 
The  coast  of  Italy.     Again  I  see 
The  hazy  hills  where  graze  my  brothers'  sheep, 
The  olive  trees  that  bow  themselves  and  peer 
Down  grassy  gullies,  and  the  timid  joy 
Of  almond  trees  in  bloom. 

When  morning  comes, 
The  ewes  unbidden  crowd  about  my  knees, 
And  with  blind  hands  grown  gentler  than  of  old 
I  milk  them  one  by  one; — then  pasturewards 
I  follow  them  who  one  time  followed  me. 

Robert  Cameron  Rogers. 
— From  "  The   Wind  in   the    Clearing,  and  Other 

Poems. ' ' 


MY  BLINDNESS. 

I  know  I'm  blind  and  can  not  see 

The  glories  of  the  earth  and  skies, 
And  that  they  must  forever  be 

An  unsolved  wonder  to  my  eyes. 
And  sometimes  comes  across  my  heart, 
With  suddenness  of  arrowy  dart, 
A  sharp  and  biting  sense  of  pain, 
At  thought  my  hopes  of  sight  are  vain. 

But  soon  this  comfort  comes  to  me 

And  chides  my  spirit's  mournfulness; 
My  mind  has  eyes  that  more  can  see 
To  compensate  my  sightlessness. 
And  fancy  comes  with  healing  wings 
To  image  the  diviner  things 
That  glow  within  her  bright  domain, 
Until  I'm  solaced,  cheered  again. 

And  then  my  subtlety  of  touch 

Is  dear  to  me  as  is  your  sight; 
For  with  it  I  can  argue  much 

Of  him  who  is  my  heart's  delight. 

And  hearing  glorifies  his  voice, 
And  bids  me  not  distrust  my  choice, 
And  makes  his  footstep  ever  be 
A  sweet  uplifting  joy  to  me. 

So  not  all  comfortless  my  lot, 

But  rather  of  much  happiness, 
For  were  I  dead  and  quite  forgot, 

Would  it  have  greatly  helped  to  bless 
That  I'd  been  born  with  earthly  vision? 
And  when  among  the  "shades  elysian," 
May  not  my  soul's  eyes  See  more  bright 
That  I  was  here  bereft  of  sight? 

Alexander  Macaulay. 
-For  The  Magazine  of  Poetry. 
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BY   A.    J.    GOODMAN. 


"And  it  came  to  pass  in  an  evening-tide,  that  David  arose  from  off  his  bed, 
and  walked  upon  the  roof  of  the  king's  house :  and  from  the  roof  he  saw  a 
woman  washing  herself:  and  the  woman  was  very  beautiful  to  look  upon." — 
Second  Book  of  Samuel,  Chapter  XL,  verse  2. 
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When  he  saw  it  move,  another  thought 
came  to  him.  Whose  house  was  it  ?  It 
must,  yes  it  must,  be  one  of  three.  And 
one  of  the  three  belonged  to  Ethel's 
father.  To-morrow  it  would  cease  to 
be  Ethel's.  He  quickene  1  his  pace  for  a 
moment,  and  then  suddenly  stopped. 
He  turned  very  pale.  It  would  cease  to 
be  Ethel's  home  to-morrow.  He  repeated 
that  twice.  For  he  knew  now  which 
house  it  was.  The  last  carriage  was  just 
head  of  that  one  house.  The  door  was 
open  and  inside  were  the  servants  dressed 
n  black.  He  stopped  again  and  caught 
lold  of  the  railings. 

But  surely,  he  said,  he  was  a  fool. 
There  was  Ethel's  father,  and  her  mother, 
nd  her  brothers,  and  her  younger  sisters 
o  die.  So  he  plucked  up  heart,  and  ran 
ito  the  house  door.  One  of  the  girls 
[here  knew  him,  and  screamed. 


"  Good  God  !  Mr.  Lane  !  "  she  said 
and  the  others  fell  back. 

"Who's  dead?"  asked  Ted,  with  dry 
lips  and  an  ashy  face.  And  they  did  not 
answer.  He  prayed  it  might  be  all  the 
world  but  one. 

"Who's   dead,   damn    you?"  said   he, 
and  caught  the  servant  by  the  wrist. 
And  he  knew  before  she  answered. 
"Oh  sir,  sir,  it's  poor  Miss  Ethel." 
And  he  ran  out  into  the  road  after  the 
funeral  procession. 

He  came  up  ahead  of  the  hearse  and 
dropped  in  the  muddy  road  insensible. 
They  took  him  back  into  the  house, 
which  had  ceased  to  be  his  love's  home  five 
bitter  days  before  this  home-coming. 

And  all  that  he  had  of  her  was  a  pile 
of  letters.  The  last  was  only  two  words. 
"Good-bye,  my  dear,  my  dear."  It  was 
scrawled  an  hour  before  she  died. 
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"BLIND    M^ONIDES." 

BY  CHARLES  KENNETT  BURROW. 

FIRST  vagabond  of  verse,  divine,  austere. 
Whose  perfect  numbers  moved  in  golden  state, 
Thine  was  an  age  of  universal  ear, 

When  men  with  song  might  parley  in  the  gate, 
And  there  were  gods  to  hear  ! 

Thine  was  an  age  when  song  was  born  equipped 
To  travel,  manlike,  in  the  ways  of  men, — 

A  gracious  presence,  strong  and  eager-lipped  : 
But  now  we  dally  with  a  nerveless  pen 

In  dregs  of  passion  dipped. 

The  times  have  changed ;  yet  still  above  the  noise 
Some  music  sounds  from  quieter  fields  of  air ; 

For,  while  the  world  is  full  of  girls  and  boys, 
We  sing  of  lesser  Helens,  yet  how  fair, 

And  fall  of  smaller  Troys  ! 

Ah  !  still  Calypso  pleads  and  Circe  clings, 
And  other  Heroes  fare  on  other  seas  ; 

And  still  the  foam  about  Thrinacia  sings, 
And  still  in  Lotus-land  sleep-blossomed  leas 

Dream  of  perennial  springs  ! 

First  vagabond  of  verse,  divine,  austere, 

,  Whose  sunward  eyes,  light- blinded,  felt  the  sun, 
Down  the  dim  ages,  resonant  and  clear, 

Thy  song  comes  floating,  song  sublimely  spun 
Of  all  true  things,  save  fear  ! 
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estate.  She  knew  nothing"  of  law  (what  pretty 
young  woman  ever  did?  )  ;  she  had  once  been 
rich,  and  what  was  more  natural  than  that  she 
should  receive  a  little  of  her  father's  wealth, 
even  though  he  had  failed  ? 

May  gave  up  nursing — at  least,  professionally. 
She  nurses  now,  in  a  way,  occasionally  ;  but 
she  has  more  than  a  nurse's  interest  in  her 
charge.  She  and  Reggie  have  been  married 
more  than  a  year.  She  will  not  hear  of  his 
leaving  his  work  at  the  East  End — for  a  time,  at 
least ;  and  she,  in  her  wise  little  way,  does  not 
let  her  husband's  zeal  outrun  his  physical 
strength.  He  does  quite  as  much  real  work, 
and  perhaps  more  real  work  than  ever  ;  for  she 
directs  and  controls  his  activities,  although  he 
has  not  the  faintest  idea  that  she  is  the  general 
of  his  fighting  forces,  and  makes  him  do  what 
she  thinks  best  and  wisest.  They  are  very 
happy  in  their  comfortable  little  home.  Some- 
times they  go  to  pay  a  visit  to  old  Mrs. 
Grey,  who  grows  very  infirm,  although  May 
has  not  been  lately  ;  but  she  intends  to  go  when 


the  days  are  quite  warm,  that  she  may  sit  out 
in  the  little  garden.  She  will  take  the  baby 
with  her  then  ;  for  the  old  lady  is  longing  to  see 
Reggie's  boy. 

May  is  proud  of  her  boy,  and  proud  of  his 
name  too.  He  was  christened  Norman,  and 
the  worthy  doctor  was  his  godfather. 

Mrs.  Lawson  knows  that  May  has  a  child. 
She  saw  the  announcement  in  the  "Times"; 
and  she  heard  all  about  the  christening  from 
Dr.  Norman,  who  was  astonished — after  all  he 
knew  and  guessed  at — that  Mrs.  Lawson  should 
profess  herself  interested  in  the  event  at  all. 

Whether  Mrs.  Lawson  will  ever  swallow  her 
pride  ;  whether  she  will  go  and  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it  to  her  niece  ;  whether  she  will  prove 
the  sincerity  of  her  sorrow  and  of  her  desire  for 
reconciliation,  by  letting  it  be  known  that  it  is 
from  her  purse  that  May's  annuity  comes,  and 
that  May  will  ultimately  succeed  to  her  property, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  No  one  can  dogmatise 
about  the  future.  All  I  will  say,  however,  is 
that  stranger  things  than  those  have  happened. 
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"  /^\H,  tell  me  if  this  earth  lies  fair  : 
\J     By  day,  beneath  a  bright  pale  blue, 

By  night,  all  bathed  in  silver  rays, 
And  in  the  morning  wet  with  dew  ! 


I  told  her  that  the  streamlet  flowed, 
Flashing  and  sparkling,  cool  and  clear, 
Through  fields  of  emerald,  where  bright  flowers 
Blossomed  around,  both  far  and  near. 


"  Oh,  tell  me  how  the  streamlet  flows 
Through  wide  green  fields  ;  and  if  with  light, 
Beneath  the  sun,  as  I  am  told, 
It  flashes  with  a  sparkle  bright  ! 

"  Oh,  tell  me  whether  sounds   I  hear 
At  early  morn,  sweet  notes  around, 
Come  from  the  birds,  and  if  they  fly 
High,  high,  above  the  misty  ground  ! 

"  And  tell  me  where  the  violets  blow, 
Those  little  things  that  smell  so  sweet 
And  whether,  when  I  walk  abroad, 
The  daisies  blossom  round  my  feet  ; 

"  And  if  the  wood  is  very  dark 
And  lonesome,  for,  if  I  could  see, 
I'm  sure  I  should  not  think  it  so  ; 
For  everything  is  dark  to  me." 

I  told  her  of  the  sky  above, 

And  of  the  beauteous  earth  below  ; 

Of  the  pale  moon,  which  shone  by  night 

And  of  the  bank  where  violets  blow. 


I  told  her  of  the  skylark's  song, 
And  of  the  rainbow's  coloured  span  ; 
And  of  the  wood,  and  of  the  hills, 
Of  valleys,  where  broad  rivers  ran. 

I  would  have  told  of  rolling  seas, 
Of  mountains  capped  with  glistening  snow, 
But  that  I  wept,  that  she  should  live 
Stranger  to  these  she  ne'er  could  know. 

"  Weep  not  for  me,  I  am  not  sad  ; 
Though  I  would  see  that  thing  so  high, 
Which  rises  when  the  storm  clouds  break 
And  makes  an  arch  across  the  sky. 

"  I  am  not  sad  ;  though  I  would  look 
For  one  short  day  on  these  fair  things  : 
The  flowers,  the  streamlets,  and  the  wood, 
The  fields,  and  birds  with  painted  wings. 

"  My  mother  says  there  comes  a  time 
When  I  shall  sleep,  and,  waking,  find 
A  world  of  gloriousness  and  light, 
For  God's  bright  angels  are  not  blind." 

EDWARD    MEDLAND    WHITE. 
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Sherman's  March. 


How  "Uncle  Billy"  was  Affected  by  the 
Recital  of  a  Poem. 
Probably  General  Sherman  never  had  the 
most  momentous  event  of  his  life  —  his  march 
from  Atlanta  to  the  sea  —  recalled  to  his  memory 
with  more  vividness  than  while  he  was  in  Bos- 
ton attending  the  Grand  Army  encampment  in 
August,  180.0. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  grand  "  camp-fire  " 
in  Mechanics  Building,  when  such  an  illustrious 
array  of  heroes  of  '61  and  '65  were  gathered 
together,  when  General  Sherman  made  a  speech 
that  thrilled  the  boys  in  blue  as  they  never  had 
been  before  since  the  war,  that  Fred  Emerson 
Brooks,  the  noted  California  poet,  recited  his 
new  creation,  "Sherman's  March,"  standing  by 
"Uncle  Billy"  while  he  read.  The  dramatic 
fervor  of  the  poet  reciter  brought  tears  to  the 
stolid  countenance  of  General  Sherman  long  be- 
fore the  reading  had  ceased.  The  thousands 
present  that  night  wiil  never  forget  what  tre- 
mendous cheering  followed  the  recital   of  this 
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wonderful  poem ;  how  General  Sherman,  af- 
fected as  he  was,  rose  and  shook  the  hand  of  the 
poet,  and  assured  him  "  it  was  the  best  he  had 
ever  heard." 

Many  of  the  listeners  have  endeavored  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  that  poem,  but  could  not;  but 
here  it  is.    It  speaks  volumes  of  praise  in  itself. 


SHERMAN'S  MARCH. 


By  FRED  EMERSON  BROOKS. 


/QlXCUSE   a   blind  old   soldier   if   too 

^-^     eager  in  his  quest 

To  feel  the  copper  button  on  the  lapel  of 

your  breast ; 
I've  been  blind  these   many  years  and 

haven't  seen  a  comrade  since  the  war, 
But  1  know  the  grip  of  fellowship  found 

in  the  G.A.R. 
I  know  you  are  a  hero,  though  you  tell 

me  not  your  name, 
So,  I   shall   call   you   comrade,   for  the 

meaning's  just  the  same. 
I've  come  to  seethe  General  —  he's  here, 

I  understand  ; 
Now,  comrades,  lead  me  to  him,  for  I'd 

like  to  shake  his  hand. 


1  know  it  is  an  honor, 
But  you'll  tell  this  for  me, 

That  I  marched  down  with  Sherman 
From  Atlanta  to  the  sea. 
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'Twas  the  march  of  all  the  ages  —  Shen- 
andoah to  the  sea, 
Then  back  again  to  Richmond,  one  long 

march,  of  victory  ; 
Three  thousand  miles  of  marching,  with 

a  hundred  thousand  men, 
And  a  thousand  banners  flying  —  there 

was  plenty  fighting  then  ; 
For  'tis  something  more  than  marching, 

with  the  elements  at  play 
And  the  swarthy  storm  king  flinging  his 

battalions  in  the  way. 
It  is  something  more  than  marching  when 

every  step  you  go 
You  are  forced  to  fight  with  nature  and  a 

still  more  stubborn  foe. 

1  could  tell  you  all  about  it 

If  you'd  listen  unto  me, 
For  I  marched  down  with  Sherman 

From  Atlanta  to  the  sea. 

I  could  tell  you  all  about  it,  and  the 
reason  why  'twas  done  ; 

For  ofttimes  the  greatest  battle  is  with 
smallest  carnage  won  ; 

Those  great  chieftains — Grant  and  Sher- 
man—  peerless  military  twain  — 

Planned  to  settle  the  rebellion  in  a  double- 
fold  campaign ; 
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While   Grant   held    Lee    at    Richmond, 

Sherman  marched  through  the  South, 
Cut   off  hope   and  all    resources,    save 

what's  in  the  cannon's  mouth. 
When  your  enemy  is  helpless,  it  is  just 

the  same,  you  know, 
As  when  you've  thrust  a  rapier  through 

the  vitals  of  a  foe. 

Yes,  I'm  a  blind  old  veteran, 

But  proud  as  I  can  be, 
That  I  marched  down  with  Sherman 

From  Atlanta  to  the  sea. 


Lee  well  knew  those  marching  thousands 

meant  his  final  overthrow, 
And  to  yield,  far  greater  courage  than 

cause  useless  blood  to  flow  ; 
Had  those  concentrated  armies  —  veterans 

blue  and  gray  — 
Sought  to  settle  the  rebellion  in  one  final, 

fatal  fray, 
Fate's  red  history  of  battle  would  have 

held  another  page 
With  recital  of  a  carnage  never  known 

in  any  age, 
And  the  sunset  of  rebellion  would  have 

made  the  earth  more  red 
With  the  blood  of  many  thousands  than 

the  sunset  overhead. 
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When  I  am  dead,  my  comrade, 
'Tis  enough  to  say  of  me 

That  I  marched  down  with  Sherman 
From  Atlanta  to  the  sea. 


Some  gained  their  fame  at  Gettysburg, 

when  fame  was  nearly  lost, 
At  Fredericksburg,  Antietam,  too,  'twas 

learned  what  fame  may  cost. 
One  climbed  to  fame  at  Lookout,  fighting 

far  above  the  clouds  ; 
At  New  Orleans  one  sailed  to  fame,  lashed 

to  the  flagship  shrouds  ; 
One  rode  to  fame  at  Winchester.      At 

Appomattox  town, 
Upon  a  modest  soldier  glory  laid  a  modest 

crown ; 
And  howe'er  so  many  battles  owe  their 

success  to  Sherman's  name, 
As  the  Mighty  Man  of  Marches  he'll  be 

always  known  to  fame. 

What  ?     You     were    down    through 
Georgia  ? 
Then  you  must  have  marched  with 
me 
When  I  marched  down  with  Sherman 
From  Atlanta  to  the  sea. 
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Let's  give  three  cheers  for  Sherman  — 

hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah! 
Why  are  you  silent,  comrade?     Is  there 

something  in  your  craw? 
What!  profess  to  be  a  comrade,  and  yet 

refuse  to  cheer 
The    grandest  of    all   generals?      What 

motive  brings  you  here? 
Why  come  to  these  reunions  if  you  haven't 

any  soul? 
There's  a  home  for  crippled  soldiers  who 

are  neither  sound  nor  whole  ; 
Why,  you're  more  deserving  pity,   sir, 

and  pension  too,  I  swan, 
Than  those  poor  shattered  veterans  with 

arms  and  legs  all  gone. 


If  you  won't  cheer  Uncle  Billy  — 
Well,  you  can't  shake  hands  with  me ; 

For  1  marched  down  with  Sherman 
From  Atlanta  to  the  sea. 


Why,  there's  not  another  being  in  this 

nation,  I  dare  say, 
Not  even  yon  Confederate  —  brave  enemy 

in  gray  — 
On  such  a  grand  occasion  would  refuse 

to  cheer,  when  bid, 
The  man  who  saved  the  Union,  or  led 

the  men  who  did. 
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Uncle  Billy  loved  the  soldiers,  for  he  had 

a  heart  within. 
I  heard  him  down  in  Georgia  shout  above 

the  battle  din  — 
We  were  rather  busy  fighting,  but  this 

sentence  I  recall : 
"  You  brave  boys  who  do  the  fighting, 

you're  the  heroes  after  all  !  " 

What?     You  are  General  Sherman? 

Then  you'll  have  to  cheer  for  me, 
For  I  marched  down  behind  you 

From  Atlanta  to  the  sea  ! 
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The    Blind   Weaver 

By  Myrtle   Reed 

The  great  wheel  turns,  and  through  my  hands 
I  feel  the  swift  threads  run  ; 

My  sightless  eyes  can  never  see 

In  warp  and  woof  of  tapestry 
The  tissue  Fate  has  spun  ; 
1  know  not  what  I  blindly  weave. 
And  yet  I  dumbly  pray 

That  when  the  shadows  closer  creep 

Some  bit  of  beauty  I  may  keep 
For  all  the  toiling  day. 

Sometimes  the  thread  is  silken  soft 
As  thistledown  afield  : 

I  tremble — is  it  Love  at  last  ? 

A  light  for  vision  overcast — 
And  has  my  heart  a  shield  ? 
The  wheel  waits  not,  and  I  toil  on 
Along  the  vast  design  ; 

From  coarse  to  fine  the  woof-threads  range- 

Ah,  foolish  one,  they  shall  not  change 
For  wish  nor  prayer  of  thine ! 

The  night  draws  near.      My  tired  soul 
Is  rent  with  sudden  fears  ; 

The  wheel  is  still — the  broken  thread 

That  through  my  weary  fingers  sped 
Is  rough,  and  stained  with  tears. 
My  bleeding  hands,  I  know,  have  grasped 
A  web  of  somber  hue — 

Pass  not  the  sightless  weaver  by  ! 

O  Master,  chide  me  not.  for  I 
Have  done  as  best  I  knew  ! 
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